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REPORT. 



New York, K Y., March 81, 1908. 

To the Legislature of the State of New York: 

Pursuant to chapter 166 of the Laws of 1895, and laws amend- 
atory thereof and supplementary thereto, the Trustees of the 
American Scenic and Historic Preservation Society have the honor 
to present this, its thirteenth, annual report. 

OFFICERS, TRUSTEES AND COMMITTEES. 

The Officers, Trustees, and Standing Committees of the Society 
are as follows: 

Honorary President. 

J. PIERPONT MORGAN 23 Wall street, New York. 

President. 
GEORGE FREDERICK KUNZ, Pn. I)., 

401 Fifth avenue, New York. 

Vice-Presidents. 

FREDERICK WILLIAM DEVOE New York. 

Hon. CHARLES SPENCER FRANCIS Troy, N. Y. 

HENRY M. LEIPZIGER, Pii. D .New York. 

Col. HENRY W. SACKETT New York. 

Treasurer. 
Hon. N. TAYLOR PHILLIPS 280 Broadway, New York. 

Counsel. 

HENRY E. GREGORY 59 Wall street. New York. 
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Yonkers Manor Hall Committee, 

[This committee, as originally appointed in 1907 upon receipt of the offer 
of Mrs. William F. Cochran to give $50,000 for the purchase of the Manor 
Hall, referred to on page 36, consisted of Col. Henry W. Sackett, Chairman, 
Reginald P. Bolton, Henry E. Gregory, Samuel V. Hoffman, Hon. George W. 
Perkins, Hon. N. Taylor Phillips, and those mentioned below. After the 
passage of the Manor Hall bill the smaller committee named below was 
appointed.] 

Hon. STEPHEN H. THAYER, Chaikma.n. . . .Yonkers, N. Y. 

Miss MARY MARSHALL BUTLER Yonkers, N. Y 

Miss HELEN R. CROES Yonkers, N. Y. 

HAMPTON D. EWINO Yonkers, N. Y. 

Col. RALPH E. PRIME Yonkers, N. Y. 

Hon. D. McN. K. STAUFFER Yonkers, N. Y. 

CHARTER 

An account of the founding of the Society by the Hon. Andrew 
H. Green in 1895 aiid its subsequent development will be found 
on pages sixteen to twenty-four of our Twelfth Annual Report. 

The Society was originally incorporated by a special act of the 
Legislature of the State of New York (chapter 166 of the Laws 
of 1895), under the title of " The Trustees of Scenic and Historic 
Places and Objects," which title was changed by chapter 302 of 
the Laws of 1898 to '^ The Society for the Preservation of Scenic 
and Historic Places and Objects/' and by chapter 385 of the 
Laws of 1901 to " The American Scenic and Historic Preservation 
Society." It had on January 1, 1908, a total membership of 578, 
an increase of 25 over the preceding year. 

Its charter reads as follows : 

The People of the State of New York, represented in Senate 
and Assembly J do enact as follows: 

Section 1. The following persons : William H. Webb,* Samuel 
D. Babcock,* John M. Francis,* Andrew H. Green,* Charles A. 
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Dana,* Oswald Ottendorfer,* Chauncpy il, Depcw, Horace ■ 
Porter, William Allen Butler,* Mornay Williams, George G, 
Haven,* Elbridge T. Gerry, Walter S. Logan,* Henry E. How- 
land, Edward P. Hatch, William L. Bull, James M. Taylor, 
J. Hamptlen Robb, Eibenezer K, Wright,* Alexander E. Orr, 
William M. Ev-arts,* Wager &wayne,* Charlea H. Miller, Fred- 
erick W. Devoe, Elbridge G. Spaulding,* Frederick S. Tall- 
madge,* Thomas V. Welch,* S. Van Rensselaer Cruger,* Fred- 
prick J. de Peyater,* Morgan T)ix,* John A. Stewart, Charles C. 
Boamau,* Francis Vinton Greene, Peter A. Porter, M. D. Ray- 
mond, George N. Lawrence,* Benjamin F. Tracy, Augustus 
Frank,* Charles Z. Lincoln, John Hudson Pc?ck, Sherman S. 
Rogers,* William Hamilton Harris, Lewis Cass Ijcdyard, Alex- 
ander B, Crane, John Hodge,* Roil)ert L, Fryer, J. S, T. Strana- 
han,* Samuel Parsons, Jr., Charles A. Il-awley, Heniy E. Greg^ 
ory, Frederick D. Tappen,* Henry J. Cookingham, Henry R, 
Durfee, IL Walter Wfbb,* and such others as shall become asso- 
ciated wit-h tiiem in the manner and upon the terms and con- 
ditions prescribed by the by-laws of the corporation hereby 
created, are hereby constituted a body politic and corporate by 
the name of the American Scenic, and Historic Preservation 
Society, with all the powers and subject to the provisions of the 
eleventh section of chapter thirty-five of the general coq>oratioii 
law as amended by chapter six hundred and eighty-seven of th' 
laws of eighteen hundred and ninety-two, except as otherwise 
provided by this act, and shall bo capable of purchasing, takincr, 
receiving and holding by gift, grant, devise, bequest, or otherwise, 
in trust or perpetuity, real and personal estate for the uses and 
purposes of said corporation, the value of which shall not exceed 
one million dollars. 

§ 2. The objects of said corporation shall be to make recom- 
mendations to any municipality in the State of Xew York, or its 
proper officers, respecting movements in the scenic or material 
conditions thereof, to acquire by purchase, gift, grant, devise, 
or bequest, or in any other lawful manuer, historic objects or 
memorable or picturesque places in the State or elsewhere in the 
United States, hold real and personal property in fee or upon 
•■ Now deceased. 
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such lawful trusts as may be agreed upon between the donors 
thereof and said corporation or as may be constituted by a court 
of competent jurisdiction and accepted by said corporation, and 
to improve the same; admission to which shall be free to the 
public under such rules for the proper protection thereof as said 
corporation may prescribe, and which said property shall be ex- 
empt from taxation within the State of New York. 

§ 3. The affairs and business of said corporation shall be con- 
ducted by a board of not less than five or more than thirty-five 
trustees, a quorum of whom for the transaction of business shall 
be fixed by the by-laws. The persons now constituting the board 
of trustees of said corporation shall continue to hold office until 
others are elected in their stead, as provided by the said by-laws. 
Vacancies in the board of trustees may be filled in the manner 
prescribed by the said by-laws. 

§ 4. None of the trustees or members of said corporation shall 
receive any compensation for services, or be pecuniarily interested 
directly or indirectly in any contract relating to the affairs of said 
corporation, nor shall said corporation make any dividend or divi- 
sion of its property among its members, managers or officers. 

S 5. The board of trustees shall annuallv, at a time to be fixed 
by the by-laws, elect or appoint from their number the following 
officers: A president, four vice-presidents and a treasurer, who 
shall hold office for one year and until their respective successors 
are elected or appointed, and sh-all perfonn such duties as are pro- 
vided by the by-laws. The board of trustees may also appoint 
a secretary and define his duties, and shall have the power to 
manage, transact and conduct all business of the corporation, to 
prescribe the terms of admission of its members, and to appoint 
and fix the compensation of and remove its employees at pleasure. 
The said corporation shall have no capital stock, and shall have 
no power to sell, mortgage or otherwise incumber any of its 
property. 

§ 6. Said corporation shall annuallv make to the Legislature 
a statement of its affairs, and from time to time report to the 
Legislature, by bill or otherwise, such recommendations as are 
pertinent to the objects for which it was created, and may act 
jointly or otherwise with any persons appointed by any other State 
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for similar purposes as those intended to be aconmplishfl b;^ 
this not, whenever the object to bo secured or purpose sought to be 
aecomplished is within the jurisdiction of this and any other Stale, 
or enn onlj be attained by sueii joint action. ^M 

§ 7. This act shall take effect immediately. ^H 

FINANCES. 
The Society is maintained by memltersbip dues, the income 
from the Andrew H. Green Memorial Fund of $10,000, and oc- 
casional small donations. There aro four elasaes of membership: 
Annual members pay $5 annually; sustaininft members pay $25 
annually; life memliers are thow* who have contributed $100 at 
one time; and patrons are those who have given $500 or more in 
property or money at one time. The ineiorae from these sonroes 
haa always been limited and inadequate to the demands of the 
work. The total income during flie year ended December 31, 
t!i07, was $3,486.33, and tie total clisbursemeuta, $3,458.23, leav- 
ings balance on hand January 1, 1908, of $33.10, Tor its general 
work the S(x;iety receives no financial assistance from the State. 
Moneys appropriated by the State arc applied exclusively upon 
the properties of the State without any charge by the Society for 
its executive ser\'icea, and duly aceounted for to the proper State 
officers. Detailed statements of the disburaoment of State h\mh 
since our last aiimml report are given in the following pages. 

ANDREW IT. GREEN MEMORIAL EUND. 

As slated in our last annual report, the Society received from 
Ihc heirs of the late Hon. An(!rew IT. Green, by deed of gift dsited 
November 12, 1000. and delivered January 8, 1907, the sum of 
$10,000 to constitute or be the nucleus of a fund to be called the 
Andrew IT. Gre<'n Memorial Fund. The terms of the deed of 
jrift require the principal to he invested penuanently, the income 
therefrom fo be devoted to the promotion of the objects of the 
Society. The deed further requires that " Each and every report 
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• 

to the Legislature of the State of New York of the statement of 
the affairs of the party of the second part, as required by its char- 
ter, shall contain a concise statement of the purposes and objects 
upon which the income from said fund has been expended since 
the time of the last preceding report." In August, 1907, the prin- 
cipal was invested in 4 per cent, gold bonds of the city of Xew 
York. The total income from the fund during the past year, from 
interest on deposits before investment and from interest on bonds 
since investment, has been $330.77 and has been disbursed for the 
following purposes : 

1907. 
Jan. 13. Polhcmus Printing Co., 2,000 envelopes 

for Letchworth Park pamphlet $G 50 

13. Polhemus Printing Co., 2,000 Letchworth 

Park pamphlets 43 10 

13. Polhemus Printing Co., addressing and 

mailing same 7 60 

13. Postage on same 20 00 

. 24. Tiffany & Co., engraving corporate seal. . 100 00 

July 19. Polhemus Printing Co., 200 petitions for 

Letchworth Park 75 

19. Secretary's traveling expenses to Letch- 

. worth Park, maps, etc 42 90 

Oct. 29. J. E. Lyon Co., 200 extra copies Annual 

Report 60 00 

29. Boyd's City Dispatch, delivering part of 

Annual Eeport-s 2178 

29. Postage on part of Annual Reports 22. 14 

Total ." $830 77 



We renew the expression of our hope that appreciation of Mr. 
Green's great public services, and of the value of this Society as 
the instrumentality planned by him to carry out some of his nio^t 
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cLerished ideas for the public welfare, may lead to the aiigiiicntji- 
tion of tliis fund, ur the establishment of similar funds for the 
cariying on of its growing work. 



STONY POIXT BATTLEFIKLL) STATE KESERVATIO: 

The Stony Point Battlefield State .Kcser\-at ion consists of thirty- 
four acres uf land on the peninsula of Stony Point on the west 
shore of the Hudson river, twelve niilea gouth of West Poi 
Military Academy. It ia in the custody of this Society, 

For the pun-base, iniprovcnifnt and iriaiiilcnanee of the resc; 
tion the Stale has thus fur ui.j>L-i.r>rial( d tlu' foll.,wiii 



I 



1897 


764 


1000 


408 


1903 


599 


1904 


641 


1006 


683 


1906 


688 


1906 


686 


1907 


577 


1907 


578 



Purchase* $21,500 00 

Im])rovement and main ten aiice -'S.SOO 00 

Improvement and maintenance 3,000 00 

Improvement and uiiiiiitiuance (i.GOO 00 

Keeper's salary fiOO 00 

Improvcmtnt and uiaiulfnanee a.-'iOO 00 

Keeper's salary COO 00 

Keeper's salary COO 00 

ilaintcnance, insurance, etc 1,000 00 



$40,500 00 



In addition to which the Society hiin spc nt about $-">.000 of its 
own funds in improvements, dedication and oversight. 

The principal injprovi inents made since I'JOO have been as 
follows: 

Driveways : Right of way, l,f)Sy fci t ; i^iIut drive s. 4,0.j6 foot ; 
total, 6,039 feet. 

Paths: 2,200 fwt. 



•Chapter 7fi4 fit llip I, 
of ^tony Puinl, but only .*: 
bv cliai-ttT 408 of the Li« 



1,-5(10 w 



ti'cl *i1.(ll}0 fur 



L-iiiiprnpriated 
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Keeper's house and museum : A two-story and basement, rustic 
stone and frame house, 27^2 x 45 feet in size, near entrance, cost- 
ing, with filling and grading, $4,074. Museum contains two 
mortars captured by Anthony Wayne from the British and an 
interesting collection of war relics. 

Large pavilion: A roofed, floored and open-side shelter with 
stone foundation and rustic stone columns, near Work O*, com- 
manding a fine view northward of the Hudson river. Cost of 
construction, $1,200. 

Summer houses: Four summer houses or summer seats as fol- 
lows: (1) Circular open seat of rustic stone and concrete, with- 
out roof, 16 feet in diameter, on Work D. (2) Octagonal summer 
house, 13 feet in diameter, with rustic stone foundation, eight 
rustic stone columns, cement floor and shingled roof, near Work F. 
(3) Square summer house, 13 feet square, stone foundation, 4 
stone columns, cement floor, shingled roof, circular stone seat in 
center, on Work J, the highest point of the Eeservation. (4) 
Kectangular summer house, 9x16 feet, on " Iron Hill " north of 
Work J; stone foundation, four stone columns, cement floor, 
shingled roof, wooden seat. Cost of all four, $1,250. 

Drinking fountain: Rustic stone fountain for man and beast 
at intersection of driveways near center of reservation. Cost, 
$72.50. 

Water supply: Laying 3,150 feet of water pipe, with necessary 
hydrants, connecting with Haverstraw Water Supply Company's 
service. 

Markers: Stone markers and flag-poles on thirteen fortifica- 
tions indicated on British military map and identified by United 
States Engineer Corps in topographical survey of Keservation. 

Hitching posts: Rough stone hitching posts with iron rings 
in various parts of the Reservation. 

* Reference is had to the sites of British fortifications plotted by United 
States engineers from West Point on topographical map of the Reservation. 
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A steamboat diick, 

Eathhoiise, necessaries, and various minor improvements. 

The four summer bouses above mentioned have been completed 
duriug tile past year. 

The nnmber of visitors actually eoimic-d by the keejier from 
April 1, 1907, to April 1, 1908, was 14,781; but as there is no 
turn-Btile at the entrance and many visitors must have escaped 
observation, it is estimated that the actual numbor was nearer 
20,000. 

The annual inspection of the Itf.'seiTatiou took platic on Satur- 
day, July 13, 1907, the moat convcniait date near the anniversary 
of the capture of Stony Point by General Wayne (July IS-lfi, 
1779). Addreaaes were made by Mr. Gordon II. Pock, of Haver- 
straw, chairman of the Stony Point Committee ; Dr. George F. 
Knnz, of New York, president of the Society; Hon. Thomas TI. 
Lee, of Stony Point, Major Robert A. Widcnmanu.of llaverst.raw, 
.■Mr. Towueend Wandell, o£ New Tork (descendant of one of the 
captors of Stony Point) ; "Rev. Nelson P. Dame, rector of St 
Paul's Church, Ossining; Mi-s. John C. Marin, of New York, of 
the AVniiicii's Auxiliary fo tbi* SfK-icly; Mr. Edward Weiant, 
occupant nf Ihc Joshua llcti Smith IToitsn, of Stony Point; and 
51r. Ivhvard Ihigauiiui Hall, the aecrftary of this Smuc^ty. 

FiiMiicml StaiemeiiK 
Following is a statement of finances from April 1, 1007, to 
April 1, 1908: 

I'hrlry Chnplrr H-U. Lo-ii's nf 11)04. 



1007. 
AuiT. 



Jaiucs T\illiy, Xyack, insurance on pavil- 
ion, .]uly 12, 1907, to July 12, 1910. . $10 00 
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1908. 

in. 21. Haveratraw Water Supply Co., water sup- 
ply, May 1, 1907, to May 1, 1908 $25 00 

^areli 4. E. O. Eose, Stony Point, paint, seed, etc. 10 77 



Total credit $45 77 

Total debit 219 07 



Balance April 1, 1908 $173 30 



Under Chapter 683, Laws of 1906. 
■ (Appropriation, $600. Previously received and accounted for, 
$300.) 

DEBIT. 
1907. 

May 31. Received from State Treasurer $50 00 

July 12. Received from State Treasurer 50 00 

Aug. 1. Received from State Treasurer 50 00 

Aug. 26. Received from State Treasurer 100 00 

Oct. 29. Received from State Treasurer 50 00 



$300 00 



CEEDIT, 

-Jan. 3. Wm. Ten Eyck, Stony Point, keeper 

salary for April $50 00 

July 16. Wm. Ten Eyck, Stony Point, keeper, 

salary for May 50 00 

Aug. 1. Wm. Ten Eyck, Stony Point, keeper, 

salary for June 50 00 

Sept. 5. Wm. Ten Eyck, Stony Point, keeprr, 

salary for July and August 100 00 

Oct. 29. Wm. Ten Eyck, Stony Point, kwpe-r, 

salary for RcTitiiTi'hpr 50 00 

Total crr.l.. ,j^ .$:]00 00 

^^^Total dL.1,11 300 00 
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Society. ^ 


^H t'nder Chaiiler 68l3. Laws of lOOfi. 


1 


^H (Ai>iiroi)riation. $2,500. Prfviouslv received 


and accounted for, 


^H $UK).) 






^H 






^P 
















180 00 






1,350 00 


^^H Anff 1 "Ro»o;,'o.l f-nm .QtQfo Tiviaon™,. 




28T 72 


^H «<,pt Oft p^;™jf-„.. «t.^„T™=.„„„. 










:J0 Oti 


^■^ 




$2,063 08 


J 


^M 




■ 


^H Mav 4. Sipcel-C"o(»ner Co., New York, furnitui'e 


■ 


^^B ior office and museum iii keeoers 


house. 


$230 ^ 


^V June a. Win. U. Haislev. Stonv Point, bii 


ilding 


f^ 


^^V stone wall at entrance to reservation . . . 


ISO wT' 



Jiily 1(>. Calvin T. Allison, Stony Point, building 

four stone and frame summer houses.. . 1,2. 50 00 
Aug. 1. ifartin ilulvhail, Stony Point, 40 days' 

labor grading, sodding, etc 65 20 

Aug. 1. Tomkins Cove Stone Co., Tomkins Cove, 

0914 tons enished stone 79 62 

Aug. 1. AVm. G. Baisley, Stony Point, hauling 

and spreading 99% tons crushed stone. 119 40 

Aug. 1. Stewart, AVarren it Co., Xcw York, 1 

visitors' book 23 50 

Sept. 2-',. ilartin ilulvhail, Stony Point, 52 days' 

labor cutting bnish and grass, care of 

roads, etc 84 50 

Ocf. 29. Martin ;Miilvhail, Stony Point, 18'/:; days' 

labor cutting brush and repairing road^. 30 06 

Total credit $2,062 68 

Total debit 2,062 68 




Watkins Glen, N. Y., State Reservation, 
SealiT (2 iiielies from top of picture) dislodging dangerous 
path at bottom of cliff. 
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Chapter 577, Laws of 1907. 
(Appropriation, $600.) 



DEBIT. 

1907. 
•ec. 5. Received from State Treasurer, 
>ec. 18. Received from State Treasurer 

1908. 
"an. 27. Received from State Treasurer, 
r*eb. 28. Received from State Treasurer, 



$50 00 


60 


00 


50 


00 


50 


00 


$200 


00 



CREDIT. 
1907. 

Dec. 9. Wm. Ten Eyck, Stony Point, keeper, 

salary for October $50 00 

Dec. 19. Wm. Ten Eyck, Stony Point, salary for 

November 50 00 

1908. 
Jan. 29. Wm. Ten Eyck, Stony Point, salary for 

December 50 00 

Feb. 29. Wm. Ten Eyck, Stony Point, salary for 

January, 1908 50 00 



Total credit $200 00 

Total debit 200 00 



WATKINS GLEN STATE RESERVATION. 

Watkins Glen State Reservation comprises aibout 100 acres of 
land at the head of Seneca lake, adjacent to the village of Wat- 
kins, embracing the famous glen named in the title. It is in the 
custody of this Society. This property v^as purchased pursuant to 
chapter 676 of the Laws of 1906, which appropriated $50,000 for 
the purpose. Of that amount, owing to the generous considera- 
tion of the heirs of the Hon. Andrew H. Green (the founder of 
this Society) the property was conveyed to the State for its actual 
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cost to the estate, namely, $46,512.50, aud the baJance of the appxn 
priation reverted to the State treasnry. Chapter 578 of the Laws 
of 1907 appropriated for salary of keeper and permanent repairs 
and hetterments a total of $18,007. Of this amount, $8,783.01 
had been expended up to February 1, 1908. as accoimttui for 
below. 

The Society's first concern in beginning the improvements was 
to make the paths and bridges in the Glen temporarily safe for 
public use, until the permanent improvements could be made. 
The rock paths were widened and scaled off so as to afford a more 
sucure footing, loose rock overhead remo\-od,*and the wooden ft 
bridgofl and railing i%?inforeed. The plan of permanent impri 
ments contemplates the cliauging of thp old path through the Gl( 
so as to give better viewiioints and permit the removal of aotne 
of the misightly bridges croaing the glen and marring the vistos. 
The Society has also adopted the general plan of reinforced con- 
crete for stairs and bridges, thus securing in these structures 
safety, permanence and harmony with the scenery. Wooden rail- 
ings are U'ing aWlished as rapidly as [Kwsible iiiul inm railing?, 
on inward-curving standards, afkT ihi* iniiqui' ilcsigii used at 
Niagara Talle, substituted in their places. 

The stouo abutment at thc> south end of the Suspension bridge 
has been removed and a new one of reinforced concrete put in. 

A reinforced concrete dyke twenty-two feet high, commencing 
at the Entrance Cascade and extending eastward 200 feet, has 
been built and is complete except the hand rail and three feet of 
back filling. 

Two reinforced eoncrcte walls have boon constructed from Look- 
out Point to Swiss Cottage, complete except the railing. 

At Lookout Point a concrete platform, surrounded by reinforced 
concrete rail forty-two inches high, has I>een built. 

■The metlioil of iii.i.ivin^- i,«.||ii,iii;iiiK rock is illii-^tratPil in the aecom- 



I 




Watkins Glen Resenation Inhan Tiail looking toward Lookout Poi 
ilhiBtntmg the el aract r of tip ne\ g"^i"l ml an I cimerctp sliiir' wlii 
laie bem erected (S.e pa^ 4 ) 
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CEEDIT. 

October 10, 1907. 

1, Geo, C. Wait,* advanced for pay-roll $210 

2. J. E. Frost, 2d, Siipt., salary, July 15- 

Aiigust 15 83 

3-4. Pay-roll for labor 95 

5. L. H. Durland, Son & Co., garbage cans, etc. 26 

fi. Woodward & Sloiiffer, hardware supplies, . S2 

7. James P. Drake, luiiiWr 52 

8. Geo. H. White, 22 hours' labor 4 

9. Black. 

October 29, 1907. 

10-38. Part of pay-roll for labor in September.. 71*2 

39. Woodwarfl & Stouffer, cement aud hardware 179 

40. C. S. & C. H. Froet, hardware, blacksmith- 

ing, etc 197 

41. Geo. C. Harding, chisele, etc 3 

42. L. H, I>nrland, Son & Co., cement, etc. . . 51 

43. J. P. Drake, lumber, cement, etc 212 

44. J. E. Front, 2(1, Supt., salary August 15- 

September 15 83 

45-4ti. Balance of pay-roll for Scptcitdier 170 

47. Polhemus Printing Co., Xew York, 1 cash 

book 3 

48. J, B. T^yon Co., Albany, vouchers 4 

49. Goo. F. Barton, Montour Falls, plans and 

sjHscifi cations 45 

lli'ccuiber 9, 1907. 

50-8.'*. Part of pay-roll for labor in October 091 

80. L. H, Durland, Son & Co., ccnicnr, etc 384 

87. Woodward & Stouffer, cement, iiailf^, etc. . . 270 

88. James P. Drake, lumber 2.35 

89. C. S. & C. H. Frost, iron and steel 53 

90. J. E. Frost, 2d, Supt., salary. Ke|it<'iidKT 

15-Octoher 15 83 

D1-9S. Part of pay-roll for labor in Oi^tobcr 363 

* Kosidtnce of iiiijws, WiUkiiis. N. V., unless .itlirvwi^i: atnuX 
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RECAPITUIJiTION. 

ApproprittMoii. Kxpf^ncled. Unexpended. 

Superintendent $1,000 00 $416 C>5 $583 35 

Stairs 2,958 00 1,8158 98 1,089 02 

Railing 4,455 00 S3 24 4,401 7fi 

Bridges 1,OSO 00 1,050 00 

Eock excavation, aon- 
Crete and general re- 
pair 8,544 no t;,444 74 3,099 2.6 

Total $18,007 00 $8,783 fil $9,223 39 



LETCnWOETH PARK 

T^etehworfh Park is the suporb estate of 1,000 acres, embracing; 
three miles of the Portage gorge and the three famous Portage 
Falls of the Genesee river in the Stat* of New York, given to the 
State bj the Hon. Williaiu Prvor Letchworth, Upon the. ac- 
qniaition and improveniait of this property, Mr. Letchworth has 
spent abont $500,000. The gift was accepted bv the State, to be 
in the custody of this Soeioty upon the death of the grantor, by 
chapter 1 of the Laws of 1907. Hy the ternis of the act, Mr. 
T/.'tchivorth retain.'^ a life tenancy with the right to continup im- 
provements.* 

It is estimated thnt abniil fi.l.OOO pei-^r>ii<( visited the Park dnr- 
inff the past year. 

The generous motives which inspired this gift tn the people (if 
the State have found continncd expression during the past year 
in the making of the following improvenicnts at the donors 
expense: 

The roads, woodland drives, paths and stairway.^ have been put 

in order. Dead limba and rubbish have been cleared away along 

*A vprj" full (Ipspriptinn of Tx^tfli worth "Park, itn gtinlifjienl features and 
liisforiptil JissocktioTia. wUI 1:^ founri in pn-^i's 115 in 220 of niir twelfth 
annunl report. 
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the woodland drives and paths. Luncheon tables and benches 
have been provided in pleasant nooks for basket picnic parties. 
A stairway with frequent landings has been constructed on the 
left bank of the river by the Upper Fall. A bridge with masonry 
abutments has been built near the Cascade. A substantial gallery 
has been constructed along the face of the cliff opposite the Upper 
Fall. A gravel path has been made along the left bank of the 
river from the Middle Fall to the Mineral Spring. A broad walk 
has been made along the high bank of the gorge between the 
Middle and the Lower Falls. The walks about the Lower Falls 
have been extended. The picnic groimds at the Lower Falls have 
been improved by the erection of a substantial shelter or pavilion 
for refuge in case of storm. The driveway from the north 
entrance of the park to the Lower Falls has been improved. The 
grove, picnic ground and playgrounds on the bluff overlooking the 
Glen Iris residence grounds have been developed. And sign- 
boards have been erected for the guidance of visitors and their 
information concerning certain notable places, such as the point 
from which the artist Thomas Cole painted his famous view of 
the gorge below the Middle Fall, and the point at the Lower Falls 
where the artist James M. Hart painted another view. 

A fire-proof library building, a statue of Mary Jemison, " the 
White Woman of the Genesee,"* and other liberal improvements 
are contemplated by Mr. LetchwortL 

In the spring of 1907, the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, through the generosity of the late Mr. Morris K. Jesup, 
President, and the kindly co-operation of Dr. H. C. Bumpus, 
Director, donated to the Glen Iris Museum two life-sized busts 
representing an Iroquois man and woman. 

In June and July the Secretary of this Society and Prof. 
Amadeus W. Grabau of Columbia University made a preliminary 
survey of the three falls and set a number of copper bolts to serve 

* Mary Jemison's grave is shown in the accompanying iUustration. 
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as bases for measiireinent i>f ihe recesaion of the falls. At the 
same time Pnjf, Grabau proaeciitod his geological research of 
the region, with valuable results which were laid before the Geo- 
logical Bection of the New York Academy of Sciences at its meet- 
ing in the American Museum of Natural History, Decem'ber 2, 
1907, and before the G«>l«gical Society of America at its amiual 
meeting in Albuquerque, N, M., December 30-31, 1907. 

In September, under the guidance of Mr. Letchwortb, the Sec- 
retary made a now map of the Park, laying out upon it the lines 
of certain new drives designed to give greater accessibility to 
points of vantage, and certain areas designed for reforestation. 

In October, through the kind co-operation of Dr. Nathaniel I>. 
Britton, Director of the New York Botanical Garden, Mr, George 
V. Nasb, Head-Gardeuer for that institution, was delegated to visit 
Letchworth Park and designate a number of the most" interesting 
species of trees for labeling with their botanical and popular 
names. Later, lead labels, specially worded but after the general 
design used in the ^ew York Tiotanieal Garden, were made for 
Mr. Letchwortb at cost at the latter institution and are ready for 
affixing. A still larger use of these labels is contemplated for 
the increased educational usefulness of tHe Park. 

Speaking of his visit to Letchwortb Park, Mr. Nash says: * 

The object nf my visit to this park was to name and have prop- 
erly labeled the trees in the vicinity of the roads and paths, which 
Mr. Letchworth has constructed and is constructing through this 
tract, that the public may have easy access to all of its beauties. 
One is at once struck here by the purity of the vegetation. By 
this I mean the almost entire absence of plants not native to the 
tract. Even in the immediate neighborbootl of the house, where 
the open lawns would permit of such treatment, but few extra- 
neous species ai-e to bfi found. Such plant.s are, however, repre- 
sented by the horse-chestnut (^Esculus Hippocastanum), of Greece, 
the sweet or yellow buckeye (jiEsculus octandra), of the south- 
* In •' Torrcyii," vdl. 7, Nit. 11, Novenilicr, 1!)07. 
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^ eastern United States, and the fetid or Ohio buckeye (^sculus 
glabra), of the central United States. Others of this nature are 
the sweet gum (Liquidambar Styraciflua), the Norway maple 
(Acer platanoides), of Europe, the maiden-hair tree (Ginkgo 

* biloba), of China, the purple form of the European beech (Fagus 
i sylvatica purpurea), the Norway spruce (Picea excelsa), of 

i] Europe, in some noble specimens, and the Colorado spruce (Picea 
Parry ana). It is plain on all sides that every attempt has been 
made to keep things as nature made them. The arboreal vegeta- 
tion is well represented, and in one region down near the Lower 
Tall, inaccessible to the lumberman on account of the precipitous 
tluff on one side and the raging waters of the river on the other, 
are some large trees, perhaps representing the original growth. I 
had a most enjoyable time for two days going over this tract. Of 
course in that limited period it was not possible to make an ex- 
haustive study of the trees, my operations being confined to the 
vicinity of paths, but here a large proportion of the species must 
be represented. 

Among the conifers the most common tree is the white pine 
(Pinus Strobus). This grows in great quantities, springing up 
readily on all unoccupied lands. Occasionally, where the destroy- 
ing ax of the lumlberman did not do its deadly work before Mr. 
Letohworth acquired possession of the land, large specimens of 
this tree are to 'be found. The next conifer in point of frequency 
is also a pine (Pinus resinosa), the Canadian, Norway, or red 
pine. This also has attained a great size in places, especially along 
the path which skirts the north shore of the river on the way to 
the Lower Fall.' The red cedar (Juniperus virginiana) occurs 
sparingly. The hemlock (Tsuga canadensis) is also quite com- 
mon, vying in frequency with the Canadian pine. The tulip-tree 
(Liriodendron Tulipifera) is quite conspicuous in places with its 
shaft-like columnar trunks, and the American beech (Fagus 
grandifolia) added a touch of gray to the forest. The American 
elm (Ulmus americana), the chestnut (Castanea dentata) and the 
American linden or basswood (Tilia americana), are of frequent 
occurrence. The dreaded chestnut disease, which is causing such 
havoc to these trees in the vicinity of New York city, does not 
appear as yet to have reached this neighborhood. A single tree 
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of the white basawood (Tilia hfterophylla) was observed on the 
brink of the precipice, not far from tlie house. The paper or 
canoe birch (Betula papyrifera) and the yellow birch (Betula 
lutea) are occasionally met with. The American hornbeam 
(Carpinus caroliniana) is not as common as the hop-hombeam 
(Ostrya virginiana). The common wild black cherry (Padus 
serotiua) with its rough checkered bark, is not uncommon. Among 
the hickories the small-fniited hickory (llicoria luicrocarpa) 13 
much moiv3 frequent Ihan the shag-bark (Hicoria ovata). The 
aabea yield but one species, so far as observed, that was common, 
and this was the white ash (Fraximus americana). A secoiil 
species with a tall straight trunk waa observed, but the foliage 
was borne so high in the air that it was not possible to loake u 
satisfactory determination of it. From leaflets picked up on tbit 
ground I am strongly inclined to think it is the green ash (Fraxi- 
nus lanceolatia) . Its bark waa very coarse and deeply furrowed. 
The maples yielded the sugar maple (Acer Saccharum) in 
abundance, and the red maple (Acer rubrum) more sparingly. Of 
the black sugar maple (Acer nigrum) only a few specimens wen.' 
seen. The oaks are perhaps the most numerous as to species, of 
which five were noted. These are : the white oak (Quercua alba), 
the most abundant; the nd oak (Quercus rubra), perhaps next in 
frequency; the black oak (Quercus velutina) ; the chestnut or 
yellow oak (Quercus acuminata) ; and the gray oak (Quercus 
borealis). Other trees seen in the tract are the walnut (Juglan^ 
nigra), rare; the ibuttemut (Juglans cinerea), oommon; the but- 
tonwood or sycamore (Platamis occidentalis), rare; the large- 
toothed aspen (Populua grandidcntata), the cott-onwood (Populus 
deltoides), and the balm of Gilead (Populus candicans) ; the cu- 
cumber-tree (llagnolia acuminata) was qiiite frequent, especially 
in the woods bordering the path on the north side of the river on 
ihe way to the Lower Fall ; and the flowering dog-wood (Cynoxyluii 
floridura). 

Thi' shrubby vegetation was not particularly noted, as the time 
was fully occupied in inspecting the trws. One could not help 
but notice n nuinbcr of species of the thorn (Crategus), some of 
tbciii if'iilly suuill trw's, The witch hazel (TTamamelis virginiana) 
was iillrai'tivc in ifs yrllow flnwers just iiufoldin:;. The spice- 
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bush (Benzoin Benzoin), the speckled or hoary alder (Alnus in- 
cana), and the dockmackie (Viburnum acerifolium) were among 
those seen. There were many herbaceous plants, but the time at 
my disposal would not permit of even a cursory examination of 
them. It would be an interesting work to prepare a list of all the 
plants growing wild within the confines of this park, and such a 
list might perhaps have its value to the public. 

A generous offer has been received from Dr. John M. Clarke, 
State Geologist of New York ; Dr. Charles D. Walcott, Secretary 
of the Smithsonian Institution ; Dr. John J. Stevenson, Professor 
of Geology at New York University; Prof. Chas. Schuchert, of 
Yale University, and Prof. John C. Smock, Commissioner of the 
New Jersey Geological Survey, to erect at their private expense a 
tablet to the memory of Prof. James Hall, whose classification of 
a large part of the New York system of geological formations gave 
enduring repute to the geology of New York, and whose designa- 
tion of the " Portage Group " so 'beautifully revealed in the Gtene- 
see gorge has given the name of Portage a world-wide fame. The 
design and location of the tablet are now under consideration, 
(See page 82.) 

The attention which Letchworth Park has received during the 
past year from the country at large, no less than the generous in- 
terest manifested in it by the distinguished individuals and in- 
stitutions above named, have given eloquent testimony to the value 
of Mr. Letchworth's benefaction and to the wisdom of the State 
in accepting the gift in trust for the benefit of mankind. 

In January, 1908, this Society addressed a memorial to the 
New York State Water Supply Commission giving at length the 
reasons why a dam and storage reservoir should not be built above 
Portage Falla as proposed in the charter of the Genesee River 
Company. These reasons were, in brief, that Letchworth Park 
had been given to the people of the State of New York for the pur- 
pose of preserving its remarkable scenery " for the benefit of man- 
2 
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kind;" that the gift was accepted, after the fttUest public 
ctission wLich left no doubt conctrning this purpose of the donor; 
that it is therefore a public trust; that to permit the impairment 
of ita beauty will be a violation of that trust ; that the building 
of the dam at the site designated by the charter of the Genesee 
Eiver 'Company will be an intrusion upon a part of the Park; 
that the proposed diversion of water from the Falls will rob the 
Park of a cardinal feature of its beauty ; that the proposed dam 
and reservoir will, for geological reaflons, constitute a grave danger 
to life and property below; that owing to the wide fluctuation of 
the area of the reservoir it will be a menace to health; that the 
dam is not needed for some of the reasons alleged, as, for inatauce, 
the Erie canal ; that other legitimate purposes can be subserved 
by building north of T^tchworth Park ; that the private interests 
of the three owners of the Genesee River Company should not 
weigh against the larger interests of the People in the Park; and 
that in any event, the regulation of the Genesee river should be 
done by the State, not by private parties. 

In their Third Annual Eeport and their Progress Report pre- 
sented to the Legislature, February 3, 1908, the State Water 
Supply Commission recognizes the necessity of State supen-ision 
of such enterprises as that in question and the liability that " the 
scenic beauties of the State may be obliterated or defaced where 
personal and private interests only are consulted by water power 
owners." The Commission also expresses a gratifying solicitude 
for the integrity of Letchworth Park and proposes to change the 
location of the dam from the site named in the charter of the 
Genesee River Company to a point entirely south of the Park. It 
does not, however, see the force of the objections which we have 
ventured to present against the reduction of the flow of water over 
the falls to near its minimum, nor to the unsanitary conditions 
liable to be created by the exposure of ten square miles of slimy 
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reservoir bottom at stage of low water, nor to the geological in- 
stability of the natural walls of the reservoir. We still have very 

high professional authority for diflfering from the opinion of the 

* 

Commission as to the safety of the proposed reservoir; but upon 
this and other related questions, we will, if necessary, present our 
arguments more fully at the proper time and place. 

EORT BREWERTON STATE RESERVATION. 

The Fort Brewerton State Reservation consists of one acre of 
land at the foot of Oneida lake, in the town of Hastings, Oswego 
county, K". Y., including the remains of old Fort Brewerton, built 
during the French and Indian War. It was purchased by the 
State pursuant to chapter 653 of the Laws of 1904, which pro- 
vided that this Society should act as custodian. The act appro- 
priated $2,000 for the purpose, but with the co-operation of this 
Society, the State secured it in 1906 for $1,250. Nothing further 
has been expended upon the property. A brief sketch of Fort 
Brewerton will be found in our Eighth Annual Report, 1903 ; an 
extended historical sketch with illustrations in our Tenth Report, 
1905; and a copy of chapter 653 of the Laws of 1904 in our 
Twelfth Report, 1907. 

TAPPAN MONUMENT PROPERTY. 
In addition to the custody of the four State Reservations before 
mentioned, the Society, in 1905, purchased, with funds raised by 
private sujbscription, and holds title to a circular plot of ground 
fifty-one feet in diameter, encircled by Washington Place, at 
Tappan, N. Y. The purchase was made at the suggestion of the 
New York Times, made in an editorial published October 24, 
1904. The plot lies on the top of a sightly hill, where Washing- 
ton's army was assembled at the time of Andre's execution, and 
contains the granite cube placed by Cyrus W. Eield to mark the 
spot where Andre was hanged and buried. During the past year, 
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The acquisition of the Manor Hall by the municipality in 18 08 
distinctly contemplated the historical value of the structure and 
the desirability of some form of public control which should 
remove it from the vicissitudes of private ownership. In 1877, 
the Board of Aldermen, on motion of Mr. Frederick Shonnard, 
adopted a resolution providing for the appointment of a permanent 
Committee on Historical Eelics who should have certain re- 
sponsibilities with regard to the Manor Hall and grounds. This 
committee did a great deal to stimulate interest in the Hall and 
the history of the city which had grown up around it. On October 
18, 1882, the bicentennial of the Hall, commemorated with the 
greatest popular demonstration that Yonkers had ever seen, still 
further impressed upon the puiblic mind the dignity of the old 
landmark. 

For several years thereafter, the people of Yonkers enjoyed a 
sense of security in the possession of their cherished relic; but in 
1895, the proposition to erect a new municipal building in the 
space between the Manor Hall and Warburton Hall on the north 
and extending from Music Hall to the south line of Manor Hall 
on the west indicated the danger to which the Hall was exposed 
even with municipal ownership under certain conditions and 
evoked the most vigorous protest from various civic organizations 
and leading citizens. Among the former were the Yonkers His- 
torical and Library Association, Kekeskick Chapter of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, Yonkers Chapter of the Sons 
of the American Revolution, the Empire State Society of the 
Sons of the American Revolution and the American Scenic and 
Historic Preservation Society. The last named society had beeu 
founded that year, and one of its first acts was the adoption on 
N'ovember 26, 1895, of a respectful entreaty to the Yonkers 
Common Council not to disturb the architectural condition or 
relations of the building or reduce the dimensions of the site 
upon which it stood. This memorial was signed by the Hon. 
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Andrew II. Grfeii,* Prcsideut, Geu. Horace Porter, Judge 
lleui-y E. Ilowland, Mr. AValter S. Logan,* and ilr. William H. 
Wobb,* Executive Committee, Among tlie prominent residenta 
of Yonters and Weatclieater county who by voice, pen and other 
resourcea have been leaders in the championship of the old build- 
ing and who are entitled to grateful remembrance for their services 
to the cause may be mentioned Judge T. Astley Atkins, Dr. 
Galusha B. Baleh, Mr. William Allen Butler,* Miss Mary Mar- 
shall Butler, Eev. S. Parkes Cadman, Kev. David Cole, D. D., 
Gen Thomas Ewing,* Mr. Theodore Oilman, Mr. John G. Have- 
meyer, Col. Wm. L, Heermance,* Eon. Norton P. Otis,* Ci 
Ralph E, Prime, Mr. G. Hilton Scribner, Hon. Frederick Shoa- 
nard, Judge Stephen H. Thayer, Hon. James Wood, and othera. 
Responding sympathetically to the overwhelming expression, of 
public sentiment. Mayor John G. Peene on December 23, 1895, 
vetoed the ordinance for the new building. 

In 1900, it was proposed to remodel the police stables 
IMiUior Hall groonds for use as a firehonse and a contract for the 
work had been let; whereupon some of the gentlemen already 
named contributed about $2,500 to recoup the contractor and se- 
cured the entire removal of the unsightly structure. About this 
lime the ilanor Hall Association was formed and did valuable 
work in defense of the building. Since then, the old building 
has stood alone in its native simplicity and picturesqucness save 
for the beautiful soldiers' monument which had been erected in 
1801 on the cast laivn and some small brick additions in the 
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The dangers from which the building had been saved admon- 
ished those interested that steps should be taken to remove it from 
ail utilitarian uses and .preserve it solely for its educational and 
civic value. In 1903, after a conference with the various local 
societies which had been working for the salvation of the ilanor 
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Hall, a bill was drafted and introduced in the Legislature by 
Senator Charles P. McClelland and Assemblyman Francis G. 
Landon, appropriating $50,000 for the purchase of the property by 
the State and committing it to the custody of the American Scenio 
and Historic Preservation Society. The latter provision was the 
voluntary suggestion of the Yonkers societies. On April 4, 1903, 
the Common Council of Yonkers signified its willingness to con- 
tribute to the State the remaining value of the property, estimated 
at $50,000 or more, by formally approving the bill and urging its 
passage. The bill failed of passage and was introduced again in 
the Legislatures of 1904 and 1905 by Assemblyman Geo. N. 
Eigby with no better success. 

Meanwhile, the old building had become the local Faneuil Hall 
— the recognized place of meeting for historical purposes and the 
shrine of patriotic pilgrimages by the public school children and 
adults. On October 16, 1907, the Civic League of the Women's 
Institute of Yonkers, of which Miss Mary Marshall Butler is 
President, devoted its first meeting of the season to the subject 
of Manor Hall, when addresses were made by Judge Thayer and 
the Secretary of this Society. On the following day, Mrs, 
Cochran wrote to Mr. Butler, asking her to communicate to 
this Society the offer of $50,000 for the purchase of Manor Hall 
from the City, upon condition that the title should vest in the 
State and that this Society should be custodian and requesting 
that her name be temporarily withheld. On November 11, 1907, 
the Trustees of the Society adopted the following resolutions: 

WhereaSj Miss Mary Marshall Butler of Yonkers has com- 
municated to the Trustees of the American Scenic and Hisitorio 
Preservation Society the offer of a person whose name at present 
is not disclosed to give $50,000 for the purchase of the Manor 
Hall of Yonkers upon condition that it shall become the property 
of the People of the State of New York and shall be in the custody 
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of this Society, to be preserved in perpetuity as an liiatorieal monu- 
ment for the benefit of the American people ; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the American Scenic and Hiatoric Preaervation 
Society hereby signifies its consent to accept the custodianship 
of said Manor Hall property, with sincere appreciation of the 
generosity, public spirit and patriotism of the Donor, and of the 
responsibility which the trust involves. 

Besolved, That in this generous act, the Donor not only has 
proffered the means for preserving one of the most interesting 
antiquities of the Colonial Period of the United States, but also 
has given a notable impulse to the movement in this country for 
the perpetuation of the landmarks of American history for the 
promotion of education, patriotism and civic spirit 

Resolved, That with a knowledge of the long-cherished wishea 
for the preservation of the Manor Hall and of the diligent and self- 
sacrificing labors of many patriotic citizens for many years to that 
end, the Trustees of this Society hereby express to the Donor not 
only their own grateful appreciation but also the confident assur^^ 
flnce of that of the People of the State of New York when the ben^" 
faction shall be made known to the public. 

Resolved, That the Tiiistees express their particular pleasure 
at having received this generons tender through Miss Mary Mar- 
shall Butler, not only on account of their high regard for her char- 
acter as manifested in her many-sided philanthropic work, but also 
as the daughter of the late William Allen Butler, one of the Char- 
ter Membera and original organizers of this Society and one of 
the most earnest workers for the rescue of the Manor Hall. 

Resolved, That the President be authorized to appoint a com- 
mittee of Trustees and Srembei-s of the Society with power to 
confer with the Donor or the Donor's representative and to take 
such steps as may be necessary and expedient to carry out the 
Donor's generous purpose. 

Snbsequently the President appointed the Committee named on 
page 13 to take charge of the negotiations. The Committee drafted 
a bill to carry out the purpose of the benefaction, and it was 
unanimously approved by the Common Council of Tonkers Decem- 
ber 9, 1907. On January 13, 1908, the new Common Council 
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added its indorsement, making the third Common Council to ap- 
prove of State ownership with custody in this Society. 

On January 7, 1908, the Hon. Francis W. Carpenter introduced 
in the -Senate the bill to provide for the acquisition of the Manor 
Hall property by the State, and on January 9th the Hon. Harry 
W. Haines introduced it in the Assembly. With a few verbal 
changes, the Assembly passed the bill with only one dissenting vote 
on February 19th. The Senate Finance Committee made a 
slight further amendment and reported the bill favorably as 
follows : 

A^N" ACT to provide for the acquisition by the people of the state 
of N^ew York of the Philipse Manor house and grounds in the 
city of Yonkers, Westchester county. 

The People of the State of New York, represented in Senate 
and Assembly J do enact as follows: 

Section 1. The city of Yonkers is hereby authorized and em- 
powered to convey by its deed, to the people of the state of New 
York, all that certain parcel of land situated in the city of 
Yonkers, Westchester county, New York, with the buildings and 
improvements thereon, known as the Philipse Manor house prop- 
erty, or the manor hall property, which is bounded on the east 
by Warburton avenue ; on the south hj Dock street ; on the west by 
Wood worth avenue, and on the north by the southerly line of the 
property of the Warburton Hall Association, upon payment to said 
city, at any time within two years after the passage of this act, 
by any citizen or citizens of this state, of the sum of fifty thousand 
dollars, contributed and given for the purpose. 

§ 2. Upon delivery of such deed, duly executed, to the comp- 
troller of this state, in form approved by him, title to such said 
premises shall be and is hereby accepted by the people of the state 
of New York; the purpose and object of such deed and acceptance 
being that the said manor house and grounds shall be preserved 
and maintained forever intact as an historical monument and a 
museum of historical relics and for such historical and patriotio 
uses. 

§ 3. The American Scenic and Historic Preservation Society 
shall be and is hereby constituted and appointed custodian of said 
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case at least, maintained by although not owned by the State. This 
statement does not include several monuments like the McKinley 

Monument in Buffalo or the Prison Ship Martyrs' Monument in 
Brooklyn for which the State has made contributory appropria- 
tions but which it does not own or maintain. 

The last three reservations mentioned in the following list, 
namely, the Adirondack, Catskill and St. Lawrence Parks, were 
not created primarily from scenic or historic considerations. Utili- 
tarian motives were probably predominant in their establishment, 
but the beauty of their landscapes is such a large element in their 
value that they have been mentioned for the sake of completeness. 
Those marked * are in the custody of this Society. Those 
marked t were advocated hj the Society and in a large measure 
secured by its efforts, but the custody has been placed elsewhere 
as stated. The scenic and historic reservations of the State, in the 
order of their creation (except the last three), are as follows: 

1849. Washington's Headquarters, Newburgh. (See page 44.) ' 

1883. Niagara Falls. (See page 46.) ' 

1887. Senate House, Kingston. (See page 60.) 
1896. Saratoga Battle Monument. (See page 61.) ■ 

1895. John Brown Farm. (See page 53.) 

1896. Grant Cottage, Mount MacGregor. (See page 54.) 

* 1897. Stony Point Battlefield. (See page 18.) 
t 1898. Lake George Battlefield. (See page 56.) 

t 1900. Palisades Interstate Park. (See page 68.) 
1900. Clinton House, Poughkeepsie. (See page 61.) 
1903. Spy Island. (See page 62.) 

* 1904. Fort Brewerton. (See page 36.) 

t 1906. Sir. Wm. Johnson Mansion and Blockhouse, Johnstown. (See page 
63.) 

* 1906. Watkins Glen. (iSee page 23.) 

* 1907. Letchworth Park. (See page 28.) 

* 1908. Philipse Manor Hall, Yonkers. (See page 36.) 

1908. Fire Island State Park. (See note below.J) 
1885. Adirondack Preserve. (See page 64.) 
1885. Catskill Preserve. (See page 69.) 
1896. St. Lawrence Reservation. (See page 70.) 

t Fire Island State Park was created by chapter 474 of the Laws of 1908, 
which became a law May 22d — after this report was written. This brief 
reference is inserted for the sake of completeness. A fuller description 
will be given in our next report. The park consist of 125 acres of Fire 
Island lying off the south shore of Long Island, and % of an acre of land 
under water In the neighboring Long Island coast. The commissioners are: 
John H. Vail of Islip, president; Edward C. Blum of Brooklyn, Samuel L. 
Parrish of Southampton, John C. Bobbins of Babylon, and Col. Henry W. 
Sackett of New York, a trustee of this society. The secretary is Elliott J. 
Smith of Islip. 
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of April, in 1763, the meetings of the precinct of Xewbnrgh were 
held here for many years. During the War for Independence, 
the Committee of Safety met here; and here also military com- 
panies were organized and assembled. From April 4, 1782, until 
August 18, 1783, while the inactive army lay in its cantonment at 
New Windsor awaiting the conclusion of the negotiations for peace 
with Great Britain, Washington made the building his headquar- 
ters. It was while residing in this building in May, 1782, that ho 
received from Colonel Nicola the famous letter in which the latter, 
expressing the unrest in the unpaid army, asked Washington to 
assume the title of King, an offer which Washington indignantly 
refused. 

The property was purchased by the Land Commissioners of the 
State of New York in 1849, but it was not until 1850 that the ap- 
propriation of $4,191.02 was made for that purpose, by chapter 
265 of the laws of that year. This act provided that the title 
to the property should vest in the State, and that the trustees of 
the then village of Newburgh should have possession and custody. 
Chapter 426 of the Laws of 1874 provided specifically " for the 
care of the lands and buildings known as Washington's Headquar- 
ters in the city of Newburgh and the property connected there^ 
with." It placed the care in the hands of ten trustees, appointed 
by the Governor. The trustees serve for five years each and are 
divided into five classes of two members each, the terms of the 
classes expiring on consecutive years. Chapter 147 of the Laws of 
1875 amended the law of the preceding year in some particulars. 
It provides that a Superintendent shall reside on the premises and 
keep the Headquarters open for visitors at all reasonable hours. 
It also provides that the Superintendent shall receive a salary not 
exceeding $500 and that $500 more shall annually be appropriated 
for repairs and care. Chapter 19 of the Laws of 1876 
authorized the city of Newburgh to pay $233 to the caretaker for 
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care, and provides that the Common Coimcil " shall " annually 
raise the snm of $500 a year by taxation for the care and im- 
provement of the property in addition to the moneys appropriated 
by the State. Chapter 327 of the Laws of 1893, known as the 
" Public Building Law," provided that the title should remain in 
the State, but that the property should be managed by a board of 
ten trustees appointed by the Governor and divided into classes as 
before. 

The present Commissionera are the Hon, Howard Thornton, 
Vice-President; Mr. William Cook Belknap, Secretary; Mr. "W. 
F. Cassidy, Dr. John Deyo, Hon. Jamea C. Graham, Gen. Henry 
C. Hasbrouck, Mr. David A. Morrison, Hon. Chaa. D. Robinson, 
Mr. S, V, Sehoonmaker, and Mr. A. T. Weller. The Superin- 
tendent ia Mr. 8, J. Gregory, 

The first floor of the building is devoted to a museum of his- 
torical relics, some of which have been purchased, some given and 
aome loaned. The attic is unoccupied. The grounds and building 
are free to visitors, of whom 31,000 registered their names during 
the past year. It is estimated that as many more persons visited 
the Headquarters and failed to sign their names in the visitors' 
book. Probably 60,000 visitors would bo a conservative estimate 
for the past year. 

From 1850 to 1907, both inclusive, the State has appropriated 
for the purchase, improvement, maintenance and care of the prop- 
erty, the total sum of $120,659.97. 

Niagara Falls Stale Reservation. 
As the purehaso of Washington's Headquarters in ^ewburgh 
was the beginning of historic preservation by the State, so the 
creation of the State Reservation at Niagara Falls in 1883-1885 
was the beginning of scenic preservation by the State. The pur- 
chase of this property under the power of eminent domain, solely 
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for the purpose of restoring, preserving and giving free publio 
access to it on account of its remarkable natural beauty, was at 
that time exceptional, and, so far as our information goes, unique 
in the history of the individual States of the Union. The first 
exercise of governmental authority in the United States to protect 
and preserve phenomenal natural scenery was the establishment of 
the Yellowstone National Park by the Federal government in 
1872 " as a public park or pleasuring ground for the benefit and 
enjoyment of the people." But while the establishment of that 
Park was a significant event in the evolution of the principle of 
preserving sublime scenery for public enjoyment, it was not created 
by purchase, but by withdrawal from settlement, occupancy or 
sale. The property was remote from civilization, it was wild and 
unimproved; and its acquisition did not involve the expenditure 
of public moneys. 

The creation of the Niagara Reservation, on the other hand, 
involved the purchase of improved property, in the midst of a 
settled country, at an outlay of a million and a half of dollars ; 
and it may be said in those respects to have established a new 
principle in this country and to have been the inauguration of 
the policy of scenic preservation by the individual States. 

The State Reservation at Niagara Falls consists of 112 acres 
of land and 300 acres of land under water — a total of 412 acres. 

It lies along the right bank of the Niagara river from Port Day 
above the American Rapids to the International bridge just below 
the Falls, and extends to the International Boundary in mid- 
stream. It includes the American Fall, Goat Island, half of the 
Horseshoe (or Canadian) Fall and several small islands. 

This reservation was created by chapter 336 of the Laws of 
1883, entitled "An act to authorize the selection, location and ap- 
propriation of certain lands in the village of Niagara Falls for 
a State Reservation and to preserve the scenery thereof." Nearly 
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two years were conaimied in the selection of the lands to be taken 
and the condemnation proceedings. The Supreme Court confirmed 
the awai'ds of the Commissioners of Appraisement October 27, 
1884, and in 1S85, the Commiasioners of the Reservation submit- 
ted the award to the Legislature. The T-egislature responded with 
chapter 182 of the Laws of 1885, appropriating $1,433,429.50 
for the purchase of the property. This simi, with two previous 
appropriations for the preliminary work of location, etc., amounl^ 
ing to $2:St,500, made the total cost of acquisition $1,462,929.50. 
The total cost of the Reservation up to the close of the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1907, has been as follows: 

Appropriations for acquisition $1,462,929 50 

Appropriations for maintenance 502,500 00 

Appropriations for special improvements 400,165 15 

Total appropriations $2,365,594 65 

Keceipta from Reservation 198,989 57 

Xet cost of Reservation $2,166,605 08 



The Resen'ation is in charge of five commissioners appointed by 
the Governor for coueurreut terms of five years each. There is at 
present one vacancy in the Commission.* The other four Com- 
missioners are the Hon. Charles M. Dow, of Jamestown, Hon. 
Thomas P. Kingsford, of Oswego, Hon. Alexander J. Porter, of 
Niagara Falls, and Hon. George Raines, of Rochester.! 

" This vacancy was subsequently filled by the appointment of Hon. Eugene 
Carey of Niagara Falls. 

t One of the original Cominisa loners, appointed in 1S93, was the Hon, 
Andrew H. Green, the founder and during the renniindev of his life the 
President of this Society. He was .1 Commissioner of the State Reservation at 
Niagara from May 2, 1883, nntil his death November 13, 10O3, and was 
President of the Commission from May 2G, 1888, until his death. It was dur- 
ing his service on that Commission that he became so impressed with the value 
«f scenic and historic preservation generally that he founded this Society in 
1835 to extend the movement. Of the present trustees of the American Scenic 
end Historic Preservation Society, the following have been or still are Com- 
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Before the Reservation was established, the number of visitors 
was roughly estimated to be about 250,000 a year. Five years 
after it was opened the number had doubled and was estimated 
at 500,000 per annum. At the present time, the number under 
ordinary conditions is estimated at over 1,000,000 a year. In 
1901, which was an exceptional year on account of the Pan- 
American Exposition at Buffalo, the number is estimated to have 
reached the enormous aggregate of 3,000,000. 

The great number of visitors at Niagara suggests a few observa- 
tions in reply to the question which is sometimes asked concerning 
the preservation of beautiful scenery and places of historic interest 
— " does it pay ? " It is as impossible to appraise the cash value 
of noble scenery like that of Niagara Falls or the Hudson river 
as it is to weigh the perfume of a rose ; but for the sake of those 
whose business faculties are so predominant that they can estimate 
values only in terms of dollars, it is worth while to make a rough 
calculation in regard to Niagara, for the argument applies with 
proportionate force to other reservations. 

The total number of visitors to Niagara since 1885 may safely 
be estimated as follows: 

1885-1889, five years, 250,000 each 1,250,000 

1890-1900, eleven years, 500,000 each 5,500,000 

1901, Pan-American year 3,000,000 

1902-1904, three years, 750,000 each 2,250,000 

1905-1907, three years, 1,000,000 each 3,000,000 

Total number of visitors 15,000,000 



xnissioners of the State Reservation at Niagara: Hon. J. Hampden Robb, 
from May 2, 18&3, to November 10, 1887 ; Hon. Robert L. Fryer, from March 
22, 1893, to March 25, 1898; Hon. Charles M. Dow, from March 25, 1898, to 
the preeent time (since 1903 President of the Commission) ; and Hon. Thomas 
P. Kingaford, March 26, 1898, to the present time. Mr. Henry E. Gregory 
was Secretary and Treasurer of the Commission from January 30, 1888, to 
January 31^ 1899. Col. Henry W. Sackett was Secretary of the pioneer Niag- 
ara Falls Association which labored successfully for the creation of the 
Reseryation. 
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Kingston contains. There are between forty and fifty stone houses, 
dating ffom before the Revolution, and many going back to the old 
Dutch regime. The Senate House, according to local chronicles, 
was erected about 1676 by Col. Wessel Ten Broeck. It is one-story 
high with capacious attic and is 77 x 24 feet in size with a kitchen 
annex, adding fourteen feet to its width at one end. Its front 
is of limestone and its rear of brick. It is situated at the comer 
of Clinton avenue and North Front street. During Vaughn's raid 
in 1777, all the light woodwork was destroyed by fire, but the walla 
and many of the old hewn timbers remained intact. The roof is 
post-Revolutionary. In 1869, Mr. Frederick E. Westbrook, a New 
York city lawyer, who then owned the building, in making some 
repairs, found the original oak beams in the cellar and the ceiling 
in good condition. The lean-to kitchen, only six feet high, was 
also perfect. 

In February, 1777, the Convention of Representatives of the 
State of New York adjourned from Fishkill to Kingston and the 
Senate met in this old house, owned at the time by Abraham Van 
Gaasbeek. The sessions were of momentous importance, as the first 
Constitution of the State, in the preparation of which preliminary 
steps had been taken at White Plains and Fishkill, was matured 
in Kingston and finally adopted April 20, 1777. 

The inside of this interesting building has been equipped with 
glass cases and shelves as a museum, and it was visited by about 
10,000 persons last year. The custodian in charge is Mr. Julius 
Schoonmaker. 

Saratoga Monument 

The Saratoga Monument Reservation consists of about two 
acres of land in the village of Schuylerville, in the town and 
county of Saratoga, upon which stands the monument commemo- 
rating the surrender of Burgoyne on October 17, 1777'. It is 
about one-fourth of a mile from " Monument Station '' on the Bos- 
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About 5,000 persons a month visit the monument from April or 
May until .November, or about 30,000 a year. No admission fee 
is charged. There is a small collection of relics in the monument, 

John Brown Farm. 

On March 29, 1895, iMr. Henry Clews of Xew York and hia 
wife, Lucy Madison Clews, in behalf of themselves and others, by 
deed of gift conveyed to the State of New York the major part of 
lot JTo. 95 of Thorn's Survey, Township 12, Old Military Tract, 
in the town of Xorth Elba, Essex county, known as the John 
Brown farm. By chapter 116 of the Laws of 1896 the Legisla- 
ture accepted the gift on condition that it should " be and con- 
tinue to be dedicated and used for the purposes of a public park 
and reservation forever;" also on condition that Mr. Clews, op 
his agents, should be permitted to enter and erect near John 
Brown's grave a suitabfe tablet or monument. Subsequently, a 
large granite block was erected near the graveyard bearing the 
following inscription : 

'' John Brown's Farm, Dedicated to the People of the State of 
New York, by Kate Field, LeGrand B. Cannon, Salem H. Wales, 
William H. Lee, Simeon B. Chittenden, I>. Ejandolph Martin, 
Jackson S. Schultz, Isaac Sherman, Elliot C. Cowdin, Sinclair 
Tousey, Anna Quincy Waterston, Isaac H. Bailey, Henry Clews, 
Charles Stewart Smith, Greorge Cabot Ward, George A, Bobbins, 
Charles C. Judson, Horace B. Claflin, John E. Williams, Thomas 
Murphy. A. D. 1896." 

The actual possession of the property is vested in the Comp- 
troller of the State, but the care, custody and control are with 
the Forest, Fish and Game Commissioner. 

John Brown, the famous abolitionist, lived on this farm prior 
to his participation in the slavery war in Kansas, and his family 
were living there at the time of his raid at Harper's Ferry. After 
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^ Joseph W. Drexel of New York, with a view to occupying it him- 

jj self as a summer residence; but hearing that General Grants 

, physician, Itoctor Douglass, was looking for some place " in the 

. hills about Saratoga Springs,'^ where his. distinguished patient 

^ could pass the heated term away from the humidity of the coast, 

he tendered the cottage for General Grant's use. The offer was 

^ accepted and General Grant and family arrived June 16th. Here 

; the great general and ex-president died July 23, 18&5. His 

body lay in State until August 4th, when it was taken to New 

York, and on August 8th, interred in the temporary tomb near 

the present mausoleum in Eiverside Park. 

In July, 1887, Mr. Drexel offered the cottage and its con- 
tents to the Grand Army of the Republic By chapter 5 of the 
Laws of 1889 the Mount MacGregor Memorial Association was 
incorporated for the purpose of receiving the cottage and " to 
hold the same in trust in behalf of the surviving comrades of 
General Grant and of the whole American people." 0!n Febru- 
ary 19, 1889, the title was transferred to the Association by the 
executors of Mr. Drexel, who, in the meantime, had died. 

The names of the trustees of the Association are as follows: 
The Department Commander of the Grand Army of the Eepublic 
of the State of New York and the Adjutant-General of the State 
of New York, and their successors in office, together with Mr. W. 
J. Arkell, of New York, President of the Association ; Hon, W. T. 
Dunmore, of Utica, and Mr. R. F. Knapp, of Saratoga Springs. 
The custodian is Mr. O. P. Clarke. 

The Grant Cottage, or Drexel Cottage, as it was formerly called, 
is a modem, two-storied, frame building, 40 x 30' feet in size. It 
contains no relics except the furniture and some of the things 
used by General Grant and his family during their occu- 
pation of the building. All of the furniture remains exactly as 
it was when General Grant left them. The bed on which he died. 
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)f Greneral Abercrombie's army in 1758 ; as the starting point of 
j^neral Amherst's expedition against Ticonderoga and Crown 
Point in 1759; and many other events more fully mentioned in 
)iir Fifth Annual Report (1900). 

In 1896, a bill drafted by the late President of this Society, the 
Hon. Andrew H, Green, was introduced in the Legislature for the 
purchase of a portion of this historic ground, but failed to pass, 
[n 1898, however, the Legislature enacted chapter 279 of the 
aws of that year, appropriating $5,000 for the purpose. In 
)iirsuance of this authority. Comptroller James A. Roberts, in 
.898, purchased nine aild three-fourths acres of land lying on the 
irestem side of the ancient military highway from Fort Edward 
Lake George, at its termination at Lake George. 

At the request of Hon. Wm. J. Morgan, Comptroller, dated 
Lpril 17, 1899, the representatives of this Society made an exam- 
nation of the property and recommended the acquisition and im- 
provement of the still more interesting tract lying on the east side 
f the highway embracing the ruins of old Fort George. FoUow- 
ng this recommendation, the Legislature, by chapter 391 of the 
Laws of 1900, appropriated $14,000 for the purchase and $1,000 
■or the improvement of twenty-five acres additional. In June, 
.900, Comptroller Morgan made the preliminary arrangements 
'or the purchase of twenty-five acres for $12,100, and at his re- 
[uest, without expense to the State, the representative of this So- 
iety made a topographical survey of the Reservation 'and the 
Jociety's Landscape Architect prepared designs and recommenia- 
ions for its treatment. During the summer. Comptroller Morgan 
lied, and his successor, the former ' Deputy Comptroller Hon. 
Dheodore P. Gdlman, consummated the purchase on the terms ar- 
anged by his predecessor. On December 1, 1900, Comptroller 
Jilman designated the New York State Historical Society (incor- 
porated in 1899) as custodian of the Reservation. 
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On September S, 1903, tlie New York State Society of Colonial 
Wars dedicated a handsome granite monument twelve feet higt, 
surmounted by two figures, nine feet bigfa, designed by Albert 
Weinert, of New York, representing the friendly Indian Chief 
Hendrick demonstrating to General Wm. Johnson the danger of 
dividing the English forces in the battle of September 8, 1755. 
The monument cost about $7,000. By chapter 600 of the Laws of 
1903, the State appropriated $1,500 toward the expenses of the 
dedication for the transportation of the XaEional Guard, etc. 

By chapter 729 of the Laws of 1904, the State appropriated 

,500 which was expended by Comptroller Kelsey in cleaning 

} the Reservation, mowing the grass, removing dirt, trees 

'anchea, cutting a road through to the lake shore and maldag 

e convenient to visit the ruins of the old fort. At the saraii 

le, a wooden pavilion for the use of picnic parties was erected 
on the bluff overlooking the Reservation, 

The total appropriations on account of this Reservation baw 
been $33,000. 

The present officers of the ciistuJiau society are as fijllows: 
President, Hon. Jamos A. Roberts, of New York; First Vice 
President, Hon. Grenville JI. Ingalaibej of Sandy Hill; Second 
Vice-President, Dr. Sherman AViiliams, of Glens Falls; Thirjl 
Vice-President. Hun, J). S. Alexander, of Buffalo; Treasurer, Mr. 
Jauies A. Holden, of Glens Falls; Secretary, Mr. Robert O. Ba= 
com, of Fort Edward; aud Assistant Secretary, Mr. F, B, 
Richards. 

Palisades Interstate Pari-. 

The Palisades Interstate Park is a marginal strip of land on 
the western bank of the Hudson river, in the States of New Jersey 
and New York, extending from Fort Lee, N. J. (opposite One 
Hundred and Sixtieth street, New York city), northward to Pie^ 
mnui, N. Y. (opposite IiTington, N. Y.), and embracing the le- 
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markable trap rock cliffs known as the Palisades of the Hudson, 
The total length of this jurisdiction is 13.90 miles, of which 11,0(5 
miles are in the State of New Jersey and 2.84 miles are in the 
State of New York. 

Prior to 1899, various unsuccessful efforts had been made to 
prevent the destruction of the Palisades by quarrymen. On Juno 
17, 1899, Governor Roosevelt requested the American Scenic and 
Historic Preservation Society to appoint a committee of five to 
act in behalf of the State of New York in conjunction with a 
Commission appointed by Governor Voorhees, of New Jersey, to 
devise measures for the preservation of the Palisades. The re- 
sult of their deliberations and recommendations was the enact- 
ment of chapter 170 of the Laws of 1900, entitled "An act to 
provide for the selection, location, appropriation and management 
of certain lands along the Palisades of the Hudson river for an 
interstate park and thereby to preserve the scenery of the Pali- 
sades '^ and appropriating $10,000 therefor. New Jersey passed 
a similar law and appropriated $5,000. The bills provided for the 
appointment of ten Commissioners by the Governors of New York 
and New Jersey. In practice, the Governor of New York selects 
five New Yorkers and the Governor of New Jersey five New 
Jerseymen, and both Governors appoint the same ten. In 1901, 
the New York Legislature, by chapter 504, enlarged the powers 
of the Commission so as to enable it to receive by gift moneys and 
other property for use for the purposes of the Park, and Mr. J, 
Pierpont Morgan (a Life Member and now Honorary President o£ 
the American Scenic and Historic Preservation Society) offered to 
give $122,500 to' stop the mutilation of the Palisades if the addi- 
tional means necessary were furnished by public appropriation. 
Thereupon the Legislature of New York enacted chapter 690 of 
the Laws of 1901 appropriating $400,000 for the purpose. At the 
same time, the State of New Jersey appropriated $50,000, The 
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ConuniBfiion has therefore had at its disposal a total of $410,000 
appropriated by the State of New York, $55,000 appropriated bj 
the State of New Jersey, and $122,500 given by Mr. Morgan, or 
a grand total of $587,500 for the purpose of saving the Palisadi*?. 

The work of the Commission has progressed so far that it baa 
acquired 47,631.5 feet out of a total frontage of 58,383.5 in ths 
State of New Jei^ey or an area of 512.74 acres out of a total of 
623.62. In New York State it has acquired 1,250 feet of frontage 
out of a total of 14,995.2 feet, and it has not yet exhausted it& ap- 
propriations. 

In addition to the scenic value of the Park, it has of \&U} years 
come into growing popularity as a cani])ing ground under appro- 
priate restrictions during the summer months. 

In 1906, the Legislature, in response to a loud public demand 
Voioed by this Society and others, enacted chapter 691 extending 
the Jurisdiction of the Commission so as to include such mouutaia 
lands between Piermont Creek and the Stony Point Eeservatiou as 
it might deem proper and necessary for the purpose of extenJing 
the limits of the original Interstale Park. The especial object was 
to stop the terrific blasting by quarrynien on Ilook Jluunlain. The 
Commission has caused sun-e^'s and plans In be made along tLis 
mountain tract, but in consequence of the high prices demanded f^r 
the property and the lack of funds for this particular work it has 
made no acquisitions north of Piermont creek. In its Eighth An- 
nual Eeport to the Legislature of 1908, the Commission outlint'.- i 
plan for the development of a continuous riverside drive fi'o.m 
Stony Point Eestrvaliun south to Port Lee, a distance of about 
thirty-three and one-half miles as the shore runs, thus making ihfl 
Mountain and Palisades Park a part of the good roads system cf 
the State, and the Commission suggests such legislation as will 
permit the application of a portion of the good roads fund to thk 
purpose. The Commission notes the extensive dovelopments maJe 
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by the State along the west bank of the Hudson north of Stony 
Point by the construction of State highways and expresses the be- 
lief that a continuation of this development south of Stony Point 
to Fort Lee would afford the logical and proper outlet into the 
metropolitan district of the great road system of the State. 

The Commissioners of the Palisades Interstate Park are: 
President, Hon. George W. Perkins, of New York city; Vice- 
President, Hon. Franklin W. Hopkins, of Alpine, N. J. ; Secre- 
tary, Hon. J. DuPratt White, of Nyack, N. Y. ; Treasurer, Hon. 
D. McN. K. Stauffer, of Yonkers, N. Y. ; and the Hon. Nathan 
F. Barrett, of Kew Rochelle, N. Y. ; Hon. Wm. B. Dana, of 
Englewood, N. J. ; Hon. Abram De Ronde, of Englewood, N. J. ; 
Hon. Wm. A. Linn, of Hackensack, N. J. ; Hon. Wm. H. Porter, 
of New York city ; and Hon. Edwin A. Stevens, of Hoboken, N. J. 

A description of the origin of the Palisades and a history of 
the movement for their presentation are given in our Eleventh 
Annual Eeport (1906). 

Clinton Museum, Poughkeepsie. 

The Clinton House in Poughkeepsie, now known as the Clinton 
Museum, was purchased in accordance with chapter 419 of the 
Laws of 1900, which appropriated. $5,000 for the purpose. The 
law states that the premises were occupied as the executive man- 
sion of Governor George Clinton. From 1900 to 1907, inclusive, 
the State has appropriated a total of $6,700 for purchase, main- 
tenance and improvement. 

The building is of stone, about 41 by 49 feet in size and stands 
on a lot about 70 by 140 feet in size. The date of its erection 
is not known, but in 1767 it was occupied by Clear Everett, who 
is believed to have lived there many years. 

The custodians are the Daughters of the American Eevolution, 
under whose auspices the following repairs have been made : 

The interior has been thoroughly cleaned; the dining-room, 
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is pending in the present Legislature committing the custody of 
Spy Island to Silas Town Chapter of the Daughters of the 
American Eevolution of Mexico, of which Mrs. Wilfred A. Rob- 
bins is Eegent. 

Johnstown State Reservation, 

The Johnstown State Eeservation consists of a little more than 
eighteen acres in the city of Johnstown, Fulton county, containing 
the mansion and stone blockhouse of Sir William Johnson, the 
distinguished intermediary between the government and the 
Indians for many years prior to his death July 11, 17T4. The 

- mansion was erected by Sir William, in 1762, and was occupied 
by him imtil he died. It is 40 x 60 feet in size, two stories 
high, with a broad hall running through the center from front to 

£• rear. Upon the balustrade of the broad staircase in the hall are 

- the tomahawk marks of Brandt, put there, according to local tra- 
dition, as a sort of passover mark to warn his followers not to 
destroy the building. !Near the northwestern corner and south- 
\vestem comer of the building, respectively, was a stone block- 
liouse, connected with the mansion by an underground passage. 
The southwestern fort ia still standing, with its connecting sub- 
"terranean passaga In 1902 the Colonial Dames placed upon the 
3ioiise a memorial tablet. The grounds are tastefully laid out, and 
tJie house contains the historical collection of the Johnstown His- 
"torical Society. 

In 1906, the American Scenic and Historic Preservation Society 

drafted a biU, which became chapter 681 of the Laws of that 

year, appropriating $25,000 for the purchase of the property and, 

in 1907, $1,500 was appropriated for maintenance. The text 

of the bill will be found in our report for 1906, and a picture and 

historical sketch of the property in our report for 1904. Our 

Society was requested to be custodian and would have consented 

* if it had been necessary, but it was deemed better imder the cir- 
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c^ at that time to name the Johnstown Historical Socia 

as custi ian, and in drafting the bill we so provided. The offi- 
cers of the Custodian Society are: President, Mr. I* L. Streeter; 
Vice-Presidents, Mr. Borden 0. Smith, Dr. B. Rush Jackson anJ 
Jlr. C- B. Knox; Secretaries, Mr. il. S. Northrup,* Mr. Fredk 
W. Warren and Mr. Fredk. Linus Carroll ; Treasurer, Mr. Faj- 
etle E. Mover; Curator, B. V. Livingston. 

The Adhvndack Park- 

Unlike the reaen^ations heretofore mentioned, which were en 
ated solely for the preservation of their landscape beauty or fa 
their historical and educational character, the Adirondack Psrl 
was established largely for utilitarian reasons; but the topograptj 
which it embraces is so remarkable, and the popular love for in 
scenery has been such a strong factor in its development and pro 
tection, that it cannot be omitted in any review of the scenic n* 
en-ations of the State. 

One of the many extraordinary characteristifis of New Yoii 
State is tho great range and diversity of its natural features, 
is the only State washed at one end by the ocean, and at the otlifi 
by the Great Lakes. When, with these features, is considered thf 
remarkatle variety presented by the Hudson river with its Pali 
sadcs. Highlands and Catskill mountains; the great Adirondacla 
in which the Hudson takes its rise ; the uncounted lakes, great ani 
small, including Cbaniplain and George, the lakes in the mora- 
tains, and the Finger Lakes of central ^ew York; the waterfall! 
and canyons, like those of Niagara, Letchworth Park, "Watkim 
Glen, and Au Sable river, one sees how bountifully New Tort 
endowed with the beautiful works of nature. 

Towering above them all in height, and the parent of them all 

in age, are the ancient Laurentians of the Adirondacks — for thes 

mountains were among the first to lift up their heads above tbt 

' Jlr. Nortlirup, for several j^ars a, trustee of the Americas Scenic sill 
Historic Preservation Society, died June 4, 100! 
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great primeval flood and they form part of the record which en- 
titles us to call our continent geologically the Old World, not the 
New.* 

The Adirondack Park has seven distinct elements of value: 
(1) Its mountain, lake, river and forest scenery is indescribably 
grand as a spectacle. (2) Its altitude and salubrious atmosphere 
give it particular value as a health resort. (3) Its leafy retreats 
afford a restful asylum for the wholesome rest and pleasure of 
the wearied city dweller. (4) It forms the natural habitat, for 
study or the chase, of many wild species which have become extinct 
in other parts of the State. (5) The forests supply wood for the 
manifold uses of man. (6) The forests also restrain the melting 
of snows and the run-off of rains, checking floods and conserving 
the supply of water for commercial and domestic use. And (7) 
they sensibly ameliorate meteorological conditions over a larger 
area than they occupy themselves. 

For all of these reasons, the Adirondack Park has been cre- 
ated, and for them it should be preserved and enlarged. 

TJnlike the reservations heretofore described, it is difficult to 
fix a precise date at which it may be said that the Adirondack 
Park was created. It was first established by name in 1892 ; but it 
has been a gradual growth, and part of the larger movement which 
led to the establishment of the Forest Preserve. Once New York 
State was forest-covered from end to end. That we have any for- 
ests left at all in the Adirondacks is due to the fact that the rug- 
ged character and inaccessibility of the mountains led the lumber- 
men to prefer the more available growths elsewhere. These moun- 
tain lands, now so much prized and sought, were once so little 
valued that the owners did not consider it worth while to pay the 
taxes upon them. As a consequence, they were sold for unpaid 
taxes and, there being no competitors, the State bought them in. 

* The Alps are young moun<tains compared with the Adirondacks. 

^3 
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In this manner, and at an inconsiderable cost, the State acquired 
a large area of forest lands. Much of it was sold again by the 
State, before the impolicy of such a course was realized, and what 
was not sold formed the nucleus of the present Forest Preserve. 
Of the 1,589,988 acres now constituting the Forest Preserve, 
788,940 acree were thus acquired. 

Who originated the Forest Preserve it is difficult to say. la' 
the proceedings of the Constitutional Convention of 1894 there 
ia a reference to Governor De "Witt Clinton in this connection, l^ut 
up to 1872, when the Adirondack Survey was begun hy Verplanck 
Colvin, and indeed for many years after that bold engineer began 
his exploration of the wilderness, the Adirondacks were a terra in- 
cognita to all but the moose and deer and bears and other wild 
creatures which lived there unmolested, and to the very few wo' ids- 
men and hunters who dwelt among them. In 1872, Horatio Sey- 
mour urged the establishment of a forest presen-e. and an appro- 
priation was made for the survey. Ten years later, Grovemor 
Cornell, in his message to the Legislature, January 3. 1B82, urgi'd 
that the. State discontinue the sale of its forest lands. Health, 
pleasure and water supply were the chief considerations dwelt 
upon. The present fear of timber famine had not been enter- 
tained. At that time individual ownership was confined to a few 
hundred thousand acres. The rest of the wilderness belonged to 
the State. From that time on every Governor in turn — Cleve- 
land, Hill, Flower, Morton, Black, Roosevelt, Odell and Hughes 
— has urged the conservation of the forests and the enlargement 
of the Forest Preserve. 

The first legislative step toward the presei-i-ing of the forests 
of northern N"ew York appears to have been the enactment of 
chapter 13 of the Laws of 1883, which prohibited the sale of lands 
belonging to the State in ten Adirondack counties. In 1885, chap- 
ter 283 was enacted, establishing the Forest Preserve and creating 
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the Forest Oommission. The Forest Preserve, as defined by this 
law, was to consist of " all lands now owned or which may here- 
after be acquired by the State of New York within the counties of 
Clinton (excepting the towns of Altona and Dannemora), Essex, 
Franklin, Fulton, Hamilton, Herkimer, Lewis, Saratoga, St. Law- 
rence, Warren, Washington, Greene, Ulster and Sullivan." In 
1887 Oneida county was added, but was dropped in 1888 when 
Delaware county was put in its place. 

The sale of land owned by the State was now checked, but it 
was not until 1890 that the tide was turned the other way and the 
State began to buy back the land it had so foolishly sold, and to 
enlarge the Forest Preserve. Chapter 37 of the Laws of 1890, 
appropriating $25,000 for the purchase of land at a price not 
exceeding $1.50 per acre,^ was passed. 

Since that time appropriations haave been made under every 
Governor for the acquisition of forest land until the area has 
reached that stated hereafter. 

Meanwhile, a state of affairs developed which required more 
rigid restrictions than the Legislature had imposed. During the 
decade prior to 1894 the State's title to no less than 158,206 
acres was surrendered on one groimd or another. Reservoirs 
which destroyed acres of trees and created dismal swamps were 
built for the purpose of floating logs. For these and other reasons 
the Constitutional Convention of 1894 adopted the following sec- 
tion, known as section 7 of article VII : 

" The lands of the state, now owned or hereafter acquired, con- 
stituting the Forest Pi^eserve as now fixed by law, shall be forever 
kept as wild forest lands. They shall not be leased, sold or ex- 
changed, or be taken by any corporation, public or private, nor 
shall the timber thereon be sold, removed or destroyed." 

* Land, which in 1890 could have been bought for this price, now commanda 
or $10 an acre. 
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t n was the only change in the revised Constitution 
vh id the unanhnous approval of the Constitutional 

I be explained that the Forest Preserve, the Adiron- 

and the Adirondack Park are not ayuonymom 
) 

Forest Preserve, as fixed by law, consists of all State 

ds in the county of Clinton fexcept the towns of Altona and 

3ora) and the countiea of Delaware, Essex, Franklin, Fnl- 

.milton, Herkimer, Lewis, Oneida, Saratoga, Saint Law- 

, Warren, Washington, Greene, Ulster and Sullivan, except 

.i n the limits of any village or city, and lands not wild 

M] by the State on foreclosure of mortgages made to loan 

m ieBioners. 

) Adirondack Preserve: It will be observed that the coim- 
s above mentioned lie in both the Adirondack and Oatskill to- 
gions. All the lands of the Forest Preserve, lying in the Adiron- 
dack counties, constitute the Adirondack Preserve, while those in 
the Catskill counties constitute the Catskill Preserve. 

The Adirondack Park was established by chapter 707 of the 
Laws of 1893 " for the free use of all people for their health and 
pleasure and as forest lands necessary to the preservation of the 
head waters of the chief rivers of the State and a future timber 
supply," The Adirondack Park, as distinguished from the Adir- 
ondack Preserve, consists of the lands owned by the State wdthin 
a certain boundary line in the Adirondack Preserve popularly 
called the " blue line." This line, as now fixed by law, is de- 
scribed in detail in chapter 304 of the Laws of 1004. It lies in 
the heart and comprises the greater portion of the Adirondack 
Preserve, but not all of it. The total area, within the " blue line" 
bounding the park, is 3,1513, 564- acres. Of this area 1,353,357 
acres belong to the State and constitute the Adirondack Park, 
while l.flCO.GOT acres arc held in private owner.'^hip. 
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The following figures will show at a glance the area of the 
subdivisions of the Forest Preserve on March 28, 1908 : 



Acret of 
StaU land. 



Forest 
Preserve 



Adirondack. ^ In Adir(»n(lack Park 1,853,357 

Preserve. . . . i Outside* Adirondack Park. 118,923 

Catskill I In Catskill Park 107,652 

Presen-e J Outside Catskill Park 10,056 



Total 1,589,988 



Adirondack CaUkiU Total 

Sowce of title. Preurvt. Preserve. Acre$. 

Acquired by tax-sales, bond 
resales, mortgage fore- 
closures, etc 734,777 54,163 788,940 

Acquired by purchase 737,503 63,545 801,048 



Total 1,472,280 117,708 1,589,988 



The total cost of all land acquired by purchase up to March 
28, 1908, has been a little over $4,000,000. This figure repre- 
sents simply the cost of land purchased and is far from represent- 
ing the total investment of the State in its Forest Preserve ; for 
large sums are appropriated annually for the administrative work 
of the Forest, Fish and Game Commissioner and his department. 

The latest addition to the Adirondack Park was the purchase 
in March, 1908, of 3,500 acres of heavily timbered land embrac- 
ing Mount Marcy. This mountain, with an altitude of 5,344 feet, 
is the highest peak of the Adirondacks. This purchase was made 
at the rate of $8 an acre. 

The Catskill Park. 

Much of what has been said about the Adirouvlack Park applies 
to the Catskill Park. The latter has also been a gradual growth. 
The earliest acquisitions were made as far back as 1853, but the 
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Tve may be said to date, like the Adirondack Pie- 

1 1 lapter 283 of the Laws of 1885, which created the 

TG and included fherpin lands owned by the State 

tiler and Sullivan counties, to which Delaware county 
n 1888. During the next nineteen years the State in- 
i possessions in those counties and also made small appro- 
priations for deer "parks in the Catskills, but it was not until 
jter 233 of the Laws of 1904 was enacted thai the Catskill 
Park as such was established by law and definitely bounded. The 
same relation exists between the terms " Catskill Preserve " and 
!}atskill Park" that exists between the "Adirondack Preserve"' 
nd the "Adirondack Park," The Catskill Preserve embraces all 
ids owned by the State in Greene, Ulster, Sullivan and Dela- 
-are counties. The Catskill Park embraces only those lauds owned 
' the State within the boundaries defined by chapter 233 of the 
iws of 1904. The total area withiu that boimdary is 576,120 
ucres, of which the State owns 10'7,652 acres. For the boundaries 
of the Park we refer to the law of 1904 and for other statistics 
of area to the figures given under the preceding head. Like tha 
Adirondack Park, the Catskill Park is under the jurisdiction of 
the Forest, Fish and Game Conimissioner. 

Saint Lawrence Reservation, 
Probably few persons are aware of the existence of the Saint 
Lawrence Reservation which was created by chapter 802 of the 
Laws of 1896. This act provides that all that part of the St, 
Lawrence river within the State of Xew York, with the islands 
therein and such lands along the shores thereof as then were or 
should thereafter be acquired by the State, should constitute an 
International Park to be known as the St. Lawrence Keservation. 
The reservation is in charge of the Forest, Fish and Game 
Commissioner. 
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Chapter 273 of the Laws of 1897 appropriated $30,000 for the 
purchase of land, etc., and the following areas were purchased. 
They are mostly along that stretch of the Saint Lawrence river 
known as the Thousand Islands. 

Acres. Cott 

Burnham's Point, ne£^r Cape Vincent,, in 

town of Cape Vincent 4.37 $500 

Cedar Point, between Cape Vincent and 

Clayton, town of Cape Vincent 13.09 1,400 

Canoe Point and Picnic Point, Eel bay, 

town-of Clayton 70.00 4,200 

Watterson's Point, on Canadian side of 

Wells' island, town of Orleans 6.32 700 

Mary Island, town of Alexandria, opposite 

Alexandria bay 12.50 5,000 

Kring's Point, town of Alexandria, near en- 
trance to Goose bay 34. 35 2,300 

One-half of Cedar island near Chippewa 

bay, town of Hammond 10. 11 3,000 

One-half of Lotus island, town of Lisbon, 

nine miles below Ogdensburg 20.00 4,500 

De Wolf Point, Lake of the Isles, town of 

Orleans 10.12 500 



180.86 $22,100 



The balance of the appropriation was spent in constructing 
docks, open pavilion, and fire ovens and placing buoys, etc. The 
object of the ovens is to reduce the risk of forest fires. 

In 1898 (chap. 606) the State appropriated $10,000, in 1904 
(chap. 729) $2,000, and in 1905 (chap. 700) $2,000 for docks, 
etc., making the total appropriations on account of the Saint 
Lawrence Reservation, $44,000, with possibly some other general 
disbursements which have escaped our attention. 

The object of this reservation is not expressed in the terms of 
the law. Its main purpose, however, appears not to be utilitarian, 
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insure on ftccoiint of its picturesque location in and 

ipc 1 the great outJet o£ the Great Lakes. The Fores;, 

e Commissioner informs us that " the object of the 

ret ratitm is the protection of fish and game and the benefit of 

public generally." 

INGTON'S HEADQUARTEES, XEW YORK. 

f related to the scenic and historic reser^'ations of thi! 
e 19 the public park in New York city, bounded by West One 
Ired and Sisty-second street, Edgecomb road, AVest One Hun- 
■ 1 and Sixtieth street and Jumel terrace, ■which was acquire! 
he city for the purpose of preserving the fine colonial man- 
standing thereon known as Washington's Headquarters. 
s park embraces an area of 67,391 square feet or the equiv.i- 
it of twenty-seven city lota, and was purchased in 1903 for the 
I $235,000. In 1905 the city appropriated $11,275 for 
..ation. The house was bnilt in 1758 by Co). Roger Morris at 
the time of his marriage to JIary Philipse (see page 206) and waa 
occupied by Washington in 1776. A full description of the hou>e 
and of the share of this Society in securing its acquisition by 
the city will be found in our Eighth (IOC'S) and Ninth (1904) 
Annual Reports. 

HUDSON HIGHLANDS NATIONAL PARK. 

During the past year our Society has been going through an ex- 
perience with respect to the Highlands of the Hudson river some- 
what analogous to that which culminated in the establishment of 
the Palisades Interstate Park. It will be recalled that prior to 
the creation of the Palisades Park, a wide-spread public sentiment 
had developed in favor of the preservation of the Palisades, and 
many projects were suggested and attempted Ix'foro the final suc- 
cessful scheme was evolved in the legislation which the American 
Scenic and Historic Preservation Society helped to devise. (See 
page 58.) 
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During the past year, the sentiment alluded to in our last re- 
port in favor of some legislation, either State or National, which 
will secure the perpetuation of the natural beauty of the High- 
lands of the Hudson has largely increased and has appeared in 
various propositions looking to that end. This movement has 
largely been increased by the approach of the tercentenary of the 
exploration of the Hudson river by the great navigator whose 
name it bears and the preparations being made for its celebration 
next year. Out of the various suggestions for State or National 
control, we have been endeavoring^to evolve some plan which will 
accomplish the purpose most effectively without entailing too great 
expense. It has seemed to our committee that the desired end 
could best be attained by National legislation, thus relieving the 
State of any financial burden in connection with it, and a bill for 
that purpose is now being framed. 

The area which it is proposed to include within the boundaries 
of this park is about sixty-five square miles on the east side of the 
river and about fifty-seven square miles on the west side of the 
river between Peekskill bay on the south and Newburgh bay on 
the north. The wild and mountainous nature of this region, 
known as the Highlands, and the general absence of cultivation 
and improvement, make the acquisition of a larger portion of 
this area by purchase not beyond the bounds of a reasonable ap- 
propriation. We have reason to believe that certain owners of 
large wild tracts would sell them to the government for the actual 
stumpage value of the timber standing thereon. Others, it^ is 
hoped, will, for a small compensation, be willing to give the gov- 
ernment easements in their property, by which they will agree not 
to destroy their forests, or blast their rocks, or erect unsightly 
structures, or establish nuisances which will offend the senses op 
defile the waters of the river, but retain and in all other respects 
enjoy the free use of their property. . 
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as all quarrying as a business, iron works, chemical works, etc. 
* * * The absence of unpleasant industries on the shores of the 
Hudson would aid its cleanliness and purity. 

"The control of the forestry should be intelligent, but rea- 
sonable, and look toward the creation of a Forest. If of a projxjr 
character, destructive forest fires would be ])revented and the ])os- 
sible future advantage of this region as a watershed would be 
preserved. The result of good fon^stry would be greatly to in- 
crease the future value of forest land." 

Doctor Partridge also calls attention to the two Federal reserva- 
tions within this area — West Point and lona Island — and the 
advantages of the proposed National park for military exercise. 

In cases where easements are obtained it is contemplated that 
the owners of the fee would be limited in their use of their prop- 
erty only to the extent of refraining from acts which would dis- 
figure the scenery or pollute the river. They would own and 
enjoy tJie products of their forest$ under scientific forestry, and 
they could cultivate their arable land, erect residences, and con- 
struct new roads, with such blasting as may be required for their 
making, while the effort of the Park Commission will be to in- 
crease the general beauty of the region and prevent local 
destruction. 

Wo are hopeful that a practical plan may be worked out along 
some such lines as these. 

NEW SING SING PRISON SITE. 

In December, 1907, the Commission on New Prisons of the 
State of New York purchased a tract of land on the west side of 
the Hudson river, between lona Island and Fort Montgomery, for 
the new prison which is to supersede the present institution at 
Sing Sing. When it was learned that the greater portion of this 
tract lay in the town of Stony Point it was apprehended that the 
name of Stony Point might be applied to it, with the unpleasant 
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■Mil rhicli led the village of Sing Sing to change its name 

As custodians of the Stony Point. State Eeserration 

Kiwlpilge of the patriotic ideas associated ivith thf 

resspd, through the Governor, a respectful request 

I of Stony Point Ite not applied to the new prison. 

8 ■( itly, we wore assured throngh the public prints that tie 

name of Sing Sing would he used. 

We were also stvongly urged (o protest Hgaiust the use of the 

land selected fur n penal institution on tlio ground that the area 

raced the historic aitra of Forts Clinton and Montgomery. 

To this, howpvrr. we did not accede, for iho reason that it ap- 

ared that the prison itself would not be located on the fort 

'ites; that the buildings would be constructed so aa not to offend 

eye ; and tliat only tliirty acres would bo reipiired for the prison 

lile the balance of the 500 acres, running to the top of Bear 

'iintain, would " be practically a park," to quote the words of 

one of the commissioners, the Hon. S. J. Barrowa, " inauring this 

fine tract from denudation of its forest and the scarring anil di.- 

siruction of the mountain by quarrymen." 

BIRTIIPLAC'K OF THE CTXCIXXATI. 

In our last annual ropfut we gave a brief description of the 
eld Verplanck bouse on Ibe Ifndson river, at Fishkill, in which 
Baron Steuben made bis bciHlipiarters during the Revolution, and 
in which the Soci^'iy of tlii' t incinnati was organized in 1783, and 
st.Tted that we had offered that Society the precedence in the op- 
portunity to acquire the ]>roperty for presen-ation as an historic 
monument. With rrspeet to this interesting property, called 
Mount Gulian. the following information is furnished by the 
owner, Mr. Win. E. Verplauek: 

" Mount Giiliiin unw rnnsist-; of 125 acres of land. It extends 
along the river for u|iwards of 1,000 feet, and eastward to the 
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highway leading to Poughkeepsie. Part of the property is within 
the village limits of Fishkill Landing, from the Post Office and 
railway station of which the Cincinnati House is one and one-half 
miles distant. A new and more direct road soon to he built will 
shorten the distance nearly one-half. The house with garden, 
lawn, gardener's cottage and stable cover a space of 10 to 12 
acres, and could be used and occupied separate and distinct from 
the remainder of the property. The latter consists of a farm 
and valuable clay banks, one of which is a brickyard, which 
is now under lease expiring April 1, 1910, ftt a rental of $3,00') 
per annum. A grant from the State for the land under water 
extending along the entire front is one of the appurtenances of the 
property, thus affording nearly-40 acres of additional land. The 
village contains about 4,000 inhabitants, and is growing, has fre- 
quent mails, and is connected with New York from which it is 60 
miles distant by fast and frequent trains. The entire property of . 
122 acres, including the Cincinnati House and the 10-12 acres, 
etc., mentioned, is estimated to be worth $150,000, while the Cin- 
cinnati House, with lawn, garden, etc., composing the 10-12 acres 
mentioned is held at $25,000 provided it be sold to a patriotic, his- 
torical or scenic society, or to persons agreeing to hold the prop- 
erty in trust for such purposes. The owner reserves a life estate, 
but under the obligation to act as the custodian for the purchas- 
ing society and without further compensation. The property has 
been held uninterruptedly by the family since the grant from 
the Wappinger Indians in 1683, which was confirmed by royal 
patent from James II. through Governor Dongan." 

FORT CEAILO, IN RENSSELAER, N. Y. 

During the past two years this Society has been strongly urged 
to consider the claims of a building in the city of Rensselaer, 
known as Fort Crailo, for preservation as an historic monument. 
This is. a very old brick house, two stories high, with hipped 
gambrel roof, in the walls of the first story of which are port 
holes for firearms. Over one of these port holes is a tablet erected 
by the Albany Bicentennial Committee in 1886, and bearing the 
following inscription:* 
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to bo the Oldest House in the United States and tfl 
eted in 1642 as a Manor House and Place of De- 
al as Fort Crailo, General Abercrombie'a Head- 

1 Marching to Attack Fort Tieonderoga in 1758, 
n id that at the Cantomnent East o£ This House near 

1 ihe Army Surgeon R, Shuckbui^ composed the popu- 
>ng of ' Yankee Doodle.' " 
A igh there is no doubt about this building being very old, 
there is reason to doubt the authenticity of the date of erection 
en on the tablet. Prof. A. J. F. Van Laer, the State Archinst, 
■ a careful examination of all the early Dutch papere, ac- 
1 iks, court records, etc., among the Rensselaerwyck Mami- 

r to 1666, says positively that, there is no evidence 

bou: IPS ilt in 1642. The first reference to the name 
»ur8 in 1662 in connection with the digging of the 
ud in 1661 mention is made of a farm called Orailo, which 
jLfl presumed to have been the old farm of Evert Pels, on the east 
side of the river, which was taken over by Jeremias van Rensse- 
laer in that year. The name Crailo was probably given by Van 
Eensfiolaer on account of his attachment to the estate of that name 
in Holland, There is in the Albany archives a contract for build- 
ing a brick house in 1059, which may refer to Fort Crailo, but 
the specifications are too indefinite to enable ideutification. It is 
probable that the house docs not antedate 1659; and Mr. Cuy- 
ier Reynolds, curator of the Albany Institute and Historical and 
Art Society, in his "Albany Chronicles," gives it the date 1663, 
with an interrogation point. Mr. Reynolds docs not know the 
basis for the Yankee Doodle legend attributed to the house. 

The structure is certainly very old and is an interesting land- 
mark. It is owned by a woman descendant of the Van Rbnsselaer 
family who lives elsewhere. It was repaired some time ago, but 
recent reports indicate that it is relapsing into its former state 
of dilapidation through neglect and the attacks of relic hunters. 
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THE FIFTH AVENUE SIGN-BOARD VICTORY. 

During the past year at least one notable victory has been won 
by those who have been trying to secure some restraint of, or 
compensation for, the obtrusion of glaring sign-boards upon the 
public sight. In 1907 the Fifth Avenue Ooach Company, which 
runs automobile stages on Fifth avenue, New York city, inclosed 
the seating space on the top of their vehicles with conspicuous 
sign-boards, advertising a certain brand of tobacco. Any signs in 
such a position would have been offensive, not only to the passen- 
gers, who found themselves framed by and made a part of huge 
advertisements, but also to the pedestrians and residents of the 
famous thoroughfare which the moving bill-boards disfigured ; but 
the anatomical character of the design itself was especially 
offensive to many persons. 

To secure the removal of these signs several of the civic socie- 
ties secured the co-operation of the corporation counsel's office in 
bringing a suit under the municipal ordinances. The coach 
company retaliated with a suit to enjoin the city from interfering. 
On January 18, 1908, Justice Leventritt, in the Supreme Court, 
sustained the city, and soon thereafter the objectionable signs were 
painted out. The decision of the court is so important that we 
quote the following extracts. The court held that the ordinance 
was entirely constitutional, and continued: 

" There is not a scintilla of evidence that any common carrier 
anywhere enjoys the privil^e of displaying on the outside of its 
vehicles signs similar to those carried by the plaintiff's stages or 
even approaching them in similarity. The ordinance is broad 
and bears equally upon all public and quasi-public corporations. 

" But the plaintiff maintains that its vehicles are not adver- 
tising ^ trucks, vans or wagons.' If it were necessary to decide 
that question I would be inclined to the conclusion that the term 
* wagon ' contained in the ordinance embraces the plaintiff's stages. 
It has been held that the word ^ wagon ' is a generic term including 
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every other species of vehicle by whatever aanje it may be called. 

" * * * The plaintiff was incorporated to use the puliio 
streets for a specific purpose. The leasing of the exterior of its 
vehicles for advertising is aii unauthorized use of the streets for 
a private purpose. Such a special and peculiar use has been con- 
demned after it has received the stamp of municipal approval. 
The use of the exterior of stages is not a stage use; it is not neees- 
Bary to the performance of any corporate duty," 

The company set forth the adaptability of the exterior of its 
automobile coaches for advertising ; and asserted that the income 
received from tie advertising company, which has the contract for 
the signs, was $10,000 a year, plus $200 per stage. The court said 
in this connection: 

" The fact that the plaintiff receives a substantial income from 
the advertising company is without weight. The court will not 
approve an unauthorized act merely because it is a source of profit 
to the wrongdoer." 

The court said that the colors used— green, dark blue, white, 
light blue, yellow, drab and various brilliant shades of red — were ■ 
contrasted so as to attract attention and were not blended so as 
to produce a harmonious or an artistic effect and the resulting 
painting constituted a disfigurement rather than an ornament. 
After describing the beauty of Fifth avenue with its churches, 
residences, clubs, and hotels the court ad.-Ied: 

" It is amid such scenes as this that the plaintiff's advertising 
panorama of brilliant signs moves. It is along this avenue of 
churches that on Sundays these glaring bill-boards are driven. It 
is the scheme of beauty which is sacrificed to the demands of 
modem commercialism. It is along this entrance to parks and 
along the parks themselves, preserved to attract lovers of nature 
and of the beautiful, that these unnatural and inartistic moving 
picture signs are displayed. But out of place, disagreeable and 
offensive though they are, both to the civic pride and (esthetic 
taste, and although the tendency of equity jurisprudence is to ex- 
tend the court's juri.sdiction to include this situation, the ultimate 
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fact remains that no authority now exists which will justify the 
legal conclusion that the plaintiff's signs constitute a nuisance." 

Justice Leventritt said that while it is true that the courts sus- 
tained the right of the subway company to rent space for adver- 
tising signs and weighing machines in the stations of a part of 
the subway, that decision was based upon a practically universal 
custom. He said that the Fifth Avenue Coach Company did not 
satisfy him by evidence that as such it has an equal right, and 
added : 

" It does not show that the exterior of the elevated cars, the 
subway cars, or the street cars is utilized for the display of ad- 
vertising signs, but proves the contrary." 

The decision is a conspicuous victory for organizations like this 
which have been trying for years to place some restraint on the 
extravagant form of advertising constituting what is popularly 
known as the " bill-'board nuisance." 

SITES AND INSCRIPTIONS. 

During the past year, the Society has been invited to pass upon 
the authenticity of one site, and two inscriptions : 

Fort Constitutian Site. 
As stated on page 97, the representative of the War Department 
requested the assistance of the Society in investigating the his- 
tory of a portion of the site of Fort Constitution, later embraced 
under the name of Fort Lee, on the Palisades opposite New York 
city, generously tendered to the Federal government by Dr. James 
Douglas, of New York city. We were happy to place at the dis- 
posal of the government historical maps and information which 
assisted the officials in arriving at their decision to accept the gift. 
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'amtts Hall Tablet in Letchworth Parli. 
Id uary, 1908, Dr. John M. Clarke, State Gpologist, in be- I 

' of himself and others named below, oilered to erect a tablet I 
to the memory of Prof. James Hall in Letchworth Park, and sub- I 
mitted the following inscription which was approved : 

JiUIES ILVLL 
STATE GEOLOGIST OF NEW YORK. 

is-ir-iegs. 

ESTABLISHED IN THIS 
FOintTH GEOLOGICAL DISTRICT 
THE CLASSIFICATION OF A LARGE PART OF THE 
NEW YORK SYSTEM OF GEOLOGICAL FORMATIONS 
WHICH GAVE ENDURING REPUTE TO THE GEOLOGY 
OF SEW YORK AND WAS THE FOUNDATION OF ITS 
AUTHOR'S ACHIEVEMENTS IN GEOLOGICAL 
SCIENCE. THIS GORGE, EMBRACING THE THREE 
PORTAGE FALLS, EXHIBITS THE TYPICAL EXPRES- 
SION OF HALL'S 

PORTAGE GROUP 
WHOSE ROCKS CARRY A.\ AH.SE.MHL.\GE OF ORGANIC 
REJ.LAIXS MORE WIDELY DIFFUSED THROUGHOUT 
THE WORLD THAN THAT OF ANY OTHER GEOLOGI- 
CAL FORIMATION. 

THIS TABLET HAS BEEN ERECTED BY 
Charles D. W'alcott, Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution; 
John J. Stevenson, Professor of Geology, New York XTnivelsity; 
John C. Smock, Commissioner Geological Survey of New Jersey; 
Charles Schnehert, Professor of Geology, Yale University; John 
M. Clarke, New Y'ork State Geologist. 

West Battery Tablet, New York City. 

In March, 1908, the Coast Artillciy Corps, N. G. N. Y., Ninth 

District, ill behalf of itself and the Society of the United States 

Daughters of 1813, submitted the following inscription, to be 

placed upon a tablet upon the building in Battery Park, New 
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York city, now used as an Aquarium. For particulars concern- 
ing this structure see page 86. The tablet is to contain in three 
panels the following inscription which was approved : 

TO MARK 

THIS PLAGE OF DEFENSE 

CALLED THE 

WEST BATTERY 

DURING THE M'AR OF 1812. 

IN COMMEMORATION 

OF' THE 

CENTENNIAL 

OF THE BUILDING 

OF THE FORT. 



ERECTED BY 

NATIONAL SOCIETY 

OF 

UNITED STATES 

DAUGHTERS OF 1812 

MAY 16, 1908. 



AND IN HONOR OF 

THE 9th REGIMENT 

N. Y. S. ARTILLERY 

WHICH WAS STATIONED HERE. 

COMMANDANTS 

John Bleecker 

JUNE 6th to JULY 21st, 1812. 

John Minuse 

MAY 23d to JUNE Ist, 1813. 

Daniel D. Smith 

SEPT. 2nd to DECEMBER 3d, 1814. 

(NATIONAL GUARD 1862-1908) 
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PUBLIC MEETIXGS OF THE SOCIETY. 

The Society has held three public meetings under its own aci- 
•.OS during the past year and has participated in mauy others. 
On July 13, 1907, a public meeting was held at the Stony 
Point Reservation as noted on page 20. 

On Thursday evening, November 14, 1907, by the courtesy of 

the New York Historical Society, a public meeting was held in the 

■leautiful new building of the New York Historical Society on 

mtral Park West, between Seventy-sixth and Seventy-seventh 

reets, New York City, in commemoration of the birth of Ecberl 

rult(m, November 14, 1765, and the centenary of the successful 

uguration of steam navigation by him in 1807. Dr. George 

jderiek Ktinz, President of this Society, presided. The other 

lera were Mr. Samuel Verplanck Hoffman, President of tls 

V York Historical Society; Gen. Stewart T„ Woodford, 

President of the Hudson-Fulton Celebration Commiseioa; Capt 

George A. >Vhit<', Assistant General MannEtrr nf the Hudson Kivrr 

Day Line; ilrs. Robei-t Abbe. President of the City History Club: 

Prof. Frederick R. Hutton, Sc. D., President of the American 

Society of Mechanical Engineers; and ilr. Edward Hagam-in 

Hall, the Secretary of this Society. Extracts from the addresses 

will be found at page 24Si. Thi.- giit'il- nf hnuor of the occasion 

were Mr. Robert Fulton Crary, Jr., of New York, and the Misses 

Alice and Amy Crary of Matteawan, N. Y., great-grandchildren 

of Robert Fulton. The Society also prepared a brief sketch of 

Fulton's career which, through the co<pperation of Dr. "Wm. H. 

Ma.\well, City Superintendent of Scbools, was sent to the teachers 

throughout the city with instnictinns to hfilii r-pn-iul exercises on 

the same day. 

On Tuesday evening, Janu.'iry 7, lEtHs, a public meeting was 
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held by the courtesy of the !N'ational Arts Club in its gallery at 
No. 15 Gramercy Park, New York City, at which addressee 
were delivered by Col. Henry W. Sackett, on the Philipse 
Manor House at Yonkers, and Mr. Herbert L. Bridgman, on 
^* Hudson-Fulton: The Men and the River." Both addresses were 
illustrated with stereopticon views. 

BICENTENNIAL OF BIRTH OF LINNAEUS. 

On Friday, May 23, 1907, the Society participated in the 
celebration in New York City of the 200th anniversary of the 
birth of the Swedish naturalist, Carl von Linne, better known as 
Carolus Linnaeus, under the auspices of the New York Academy 
of Sciences. The leading features of the celebration were the 
dedication of a tablet on the Pelham Parkway bridge across the 
Bronx river, characteristic exhibitions in the New York Botanical 
Garden, the New York Zoological Garden, the American Museum 
of Natural History and the New York Aquarium, and literary 
exercises in the Brooklyn Institute. 

The tablet on the Pelham Parkway bridge reads as follows : 

'* Linnaeus, botanist and zoologist. Bom, Rashult, Sweden, 
May 23, 1707. Died, Hammarby, Sweden, February 18, 1778. 
This bridge was dedicated by the New York Academy of Sciences, 
May 23, 1907." 

Addresses were delivered by Dr. Nathaniel L. Britton, Presi- 
dent of the Academy of Sciences; Hon. Joseph I. Berry, Park 
Commissioner for the Borough of the Bronx ; Dr. George F. Kunz, 
President of the American Scenic and Historic Preservation 
Society ; and Mr. Emil Johnson, President of the United Swedish 
Societies. The address of the President of this Society will be 
found at page 271. 

In the masonry of the bridge back of the tablet were deposited 
various contemporary mementoes, including copies of the ad- 
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dreesea delivered, and tlie key to the receptaole was officially ( 
mhted to Dr. Samuel V. Hoffman, President of tte New TorV 
torical Society, and his successors in oftict' with a view to the 
opening of the receptacle 100 years later. 

CENTENKIAL OF THE NEW YORK AQT'AHTUM OH 
WEST BATTERY. 

As atatfd. under the preceding head, one feature of the Linnaeus 
bi-centenary was an exhibition at the New York Aquarium, Od 
the evening of the aniiivfrsflrv, the New York Zoological SocielJ 
gave a reception in the Aquarium building in commemoration also 
of the centennial of the building. About 450 persons were in at- 
tendance, the invited guests being received by officers of the Zoolog-i 
leal Society and the Academy of Sciences headed by the Director' 
(he Aquarium. The building was specially decorated and 
illuminated for the occasion and visitors enjoyed the first view of 
the collection by electric light. Thia was the first opening of the 
Aquarium nt night, the s(hmih1 being m tlu- 20tli of August, 
ISlOr. whnn 2.-iO members of the Seventh Tiilcnuiliiiiial Zonlngifal 
Congress were given a special reception. 

The Aquarium building, which is situated in Battery Park at 
the southern extremity of ifanhattan Island, has an interesting 
history. It was originally built as a fortification for the defense 
of the city. The date of the actual commencement of the work 
is not now known, as many of the letters and reports of the period 
of construction are missing from the "War Department. That it 
was planned in 1807 appears from the instructions of the Secre- 
tary of War to Lient.-Col. Jonathan Williams, dated July 21, 
1807 (58510—515), a copy of which was supplied to the Director 
of the Aquarium by the present Secretai'v of AVar, as follows: 

"A foundation should be made around the Bastion of the Old 
Battery, where the flagstaff is placed, rxteuding forty or fifty 
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feet from the present, and upon this foundation a Battery should 
be constructed in such manner, that the gun upon the right will 
take the North river, while that upon the left will range along the 
Courtine of the old Battery/' 

Colonel Williams, in a letter to the Secretary of War, dated 
August 28, 1807, replied: " I find that I must go at least two 
hundred feet out from the Battery to have any command of the 
North river." 

The deed from the Mayor, Aldermen and Commonalty of the 
city of New York to the United States, conveying water lot, etc., 
is dated November 17, 1807. 

The records do not show just when construction was begun, but 
the building was evidently not completed until three or four years 
later. At the time of its construction, it stood about 300 feet from 
the shore. The intervening space has since been filled in. It was 
in use in 1812 and was variously known as the West Battery and 
Southwest Battery. After the War of 1812, it was called Castle 
Clinton. It had a battery of thirty guns, the embrasures for which 
still remain in the outer wall, which is nine feet thick. The old 
ammunition rooms are surrounded with walls of masonry fifteen 
feet thick. In 1823 the building was ceded by Congress to the city 
of New York and used as a place of amusement called Castle 
Garden, which had a seating capacity of 6,000. General Lafayette 
was received here in 1824; President Jackson in 1832; President 
Tyler in 1843; Louis Kossuth in 1851. Professor Morse, in- 
ventor of the telegraph, demonstrated here in 1835 the practica- 
bility of controlling the electric current. Jenny Lind began sing- 
ing here in 1850, under the management of P. T. Bamum. Among 
other notables received here were President Van Buren and the 
Prince of Wales. The building was used as a landing place for 
immigrants from 1855 to 1890, during which period 7,690,606 
immigrants passed through its doors. It was opened as an aqua- 
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In this period of ten years about twice as many people entered 
the building as during the thirty-five years that it was used as a 
landing place. As an educational medium it is of the greatest 
value to the community. Situated as it is in the spot where the 
greatest amount of pure air is to be had, it is also a place of 
recreation. 

The exhibits include fishes, turtles, crocodilians, frogs, sala- 
manders, marine mammals and invertebrates, and are both north- 
ern and tropical in character. There are usually about 200 species 
of fishes and other aquatic vertebrates on exhibition. The total 
number of specimens, exclusive of invertebrates and young fry in 
the hatchery, varies from 3,000 to 4,000. Many individuals in the 
collection of fishes and turtles have lived in the building from 
five to ten years. The fish hatchery, maintained as a fish-cultural 
exhibit, produces yearly about 2,000,000 of young food and game 
fishes, which are afterward deposited in Xew York State waters. 
Tish ^gs are supplied by the U. S. Bureau of Fisheries from 
government hatcheries. Most of the local fresh-water and salt- 
water species are collected by the employees. Tropical fishes are 
brought by steamer from the Bermuda Islands. 

There is a laboratory containing many kinds of small marine 
invertebrates, which is visited by 4,000 or 5,000 school children, 
with their teachers, during the year. One member of the Aquarium 
staff assists the city school teachers in maintaining small aquaria 
in 150 or more schools in Greater New York. Small marine forms 
of life are supplied free to teachers from the reserve tanks of the 
Aquarium. The laboratory is used at times by university pro- 
fessors in the city for marine biological investigations. It is 
equipped for photographic work on aquatic life. 

The library attached to the Director's office contains at present 
about 60O volumes, and is limited to works relating to fishes, fish 
culture, fishery industries, angling and aquatic life in general. 
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rium publiahee annual reports and occasional buUe- 

i-ins, ^ are iasued as publications of the JTew York Zoological 

ci e first volume of a propoeed New York Aquarium 

iiri; s has already appeared, under the title of " Sea-Shore 

," a popular account of the invertebrates of tlie adjacent coast 

region. Other volumes are in course of preparation. 

There are, exclusive of the Director and clerk, twenty-five em* 

ployeea whose duty is to attend to the supply and temperature of 

•he different water systems, feed and caro for the collections, clean. 

e building and tanks and look after visitors. The Director is 

. Charles H )wn8end, formerly Chief of the Division of Fish- 

ies in the ad States Fish Conmiisaion, and under his able ad.- 

,r many important changes have been made, naw 

ti ced, the collatious greatly increased and the entir»' 

I de much more accessible to the student and the 

UNVEILING AT HALL OF FAME. 

On ilay 30, 1907. the Society was represented at the second un- 
veiling of tablets in the Hall of Fame at Sew York University 
by the President, who was requested to act as oflicial Chronicler of 
the proceedings. A complete report of the ceremonies will be 
found at page 115. 

CENTENNIAL AT GARIBALDI'S lIOiLE. STATES" 
ISLAND. 

On July 4, 1907, the Society was represented by Itr. Ira K, 
JIoiTis at the celebration of the one-hundrodth anniversary of Gen. 
Joseph Garibaldi, which took place at the house at Clifton, 
Staten Island, in which Garibaldi and his compatriot, Antonio 
Meiicci, lived at one time. About 25,000 pei-sona were present, in- 
cluding delegations from the Grand and subordinate Lodges of 
Free ilasons, and other organizations. A krge number of them 
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were Italians. The speakers were Edward M. S. Ehlers, Secre- 
tary of the Grand Lodge; Hon. George Cromwell, President of the 
borough of Richmond; Coimt F. Ilassiglia, Italian Consul, and 
Dr. Ernst Richard of Columbia University. The ceremonies were 
under the auspices of the Garibaldi Society of Staten Island, as- 
sisted by officials and members of the various organizations 
present. 

THE COOPERSTOWN CEXTEXNIAL. 

During the week beginning Sunday, August 4, 1907, the village 
of Cooperstown, Otsego county, K". Y., celebrated the one-hun- 
dredth anniversary of its incorporation as a village. The Ameri- 
can Scenic and Historic Preserv^ation Society was represented in 
the proceedings by the Right Rev. H. C. Potter, D. D., a member, 
and Mr. Francis Whiting Halsey, a Trustee. The village is 
named after the American novelist, J. Fenimore Cooper, and the 
significance of the celebration, to quote Bishop Potter's words, 
consisted. " largely in the fact that this village is associated with 
the reputation of that great man of letters who has lent to this 
region so pre-eminent an interest by his ' Leatherstocking Tales ' 
and other works dealing with the traditions of this neighborhood." 
Main street, from the village library and the Alfred Corning Clark 
Gymnasium, both gifts of Mrs. Henry C. Potter and her sons, 
down to the Fenimore Hotel, was a fluttering mass of color. 

Sunday, the 4th, was devoted to commemorative exercises in 
the churches, sermons or addresses being delivered by Bishop Pot- 
ter, the Rev. Ralph Birdsall, Rev. T. B. Roberts, Rev. Cyrus W, 
Negus, Rev. E. A. Perry, Rev. Dr. Schane, Rev. Sidney S. Conger, 
Rev. Dr. Wallace of Utica, Rev. Edward A. Perry and Hon. 
Charles A. Francis, president of the village. Bishop Potter's ad- 
dress on " The Religious Outlook of the Future " was delivered in 
the churchyard of the historic Christ Church, where the dust of 
Cooper and many of his family lies. 
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On Monday, the 5tli, historical exercises were held on the 
grounds at the Court House. Historical addresses were de 

by Mr. Francis AVTiiting Halsey, of New York, on " The 
Susquehanna in the Border Wars," Mr. G. Poraeroy Si 
" Early Days in Cooperstown " and Hon. Walter II. Bunu, of 
York, on " Noted Men of Otsego During its Early Years.'* 

Julia Ward Howe sent an ode for the occasion, and A« 
Dewey contributed an essay. Tburaday, Prof. Erander 
read a paper on Cooper as a novelist. 

The remainder of the week was characterized by the usn^ 
festive features of Old Home Week. 

MAEINUS WILLETT MEMORIAL IX ALBANY. 

In October, 1907, the Sons of the Revolution in the State of 
New York dedicated in Washington Pai-k, Albany, N. Y., a tablet 
placed upon a mammoth boulder and bearing the following in- 
Ecription : 

" In grateful memory of Colonel Jfarinns Willctt, 1740-1830. 
Tor his gallant and patriotic services in defense of Albany and tte 
people of tbe Muhawk Valley against Tory and Indian foes during 
the years of the War for Independence, this stone, brought from 
the scenes of conflict and typical of his rngged character, has been 
placed here under the auspices of ibe Soiij' of the Revolution in 
the State of New York by tbc Phili|i Livingston Chapter of 
Albany, A. D., lE)fl7." 

We are indebted tn the Hon. Andrew S, Draper, Commissioner 
of Education of tbe State cd New York, fnr rbe following report: 

" Many Sons and Dangblcrs of the Rbvolution, at lUbany, did a 
fine thing in a good way, in October, when they placed a memorial 
of Colonel Marinus Willeit jnst inside of the main entrance of 
Washington Park. 

" It was a fine thing to do because Colonel Willett has had bnt 
scant honor in the books for the conspicuous part he had in tie 
war for independence, and particularly in the notable triumph at 
Oriskany which scattered the western British army, made the con- 
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quest of the northern army at Saratoga both possible and decisive, 
and compelled the southern army to turn about and follow the 
course of the Hudson to the sea. 

" Marinus Willett was of gentle Pilgrim stock, but he was of 
that part of it which did more than sulTer and pray, for his great- 
grandfather was not only a shipmate and a disciple of Isaac Aller- 
ton from Leyden, and a trader and sea captain in the Plymouth 
Colony, but he was the first to tell Peter Stuyvesant, at New Am- 
sterdam, of the coming of the hostile English fleet which was to 
pull down the Dutch and put up the English flag over New Nether- 
land. And there was reason enough for iron in his blood, for his 
grandfather was the major of the English line who was sent to tell 
the French where the point was beyond which they could not come 
with any reasonable expectancy of the continuance of their lives. 

" So there is small wonder that Harinus Willett himself was, 
at eighteen, a lieutenant in Abercrombie's expedition against Fort 
Ticonderoga, or that he had a proud share in the capture of Fort 
Frontenac. He was a captain in Montgomery's expedition against 
Canada, and was left in command of the post at St. John's after its 
capture. He was, next to Gansevoort, in command at Fort Schuy- 
ler in 1777, and he led the sally from the fort which scattered the 
regulars, tories, and Indians, imder St. Leger, and made the 
triumph of the militia of the Mohawk Valley possible in the 
bloodiest battle of the Kevolution. He was with Sullivan in the 
expedition which broke the power of the Iroquois for all time, and 
he commanded the troops which guarded the winding course of the 
Mohawk until peace was declared. 

" The end in view was gained in a becoming manner, for an 
enormous boulder from the Mohawk Valley exemplifies the char- 
acter of the man and recalls his most distinguished service; and 
it goes even further, for it not only adds to the scenic beauty of 
a public park which was already justly celebrated for its singular 
and native charm, but it helps others to see how to set an historic 
monument in an economic and attractive way. 

" The work was done under the auspices of Philip Livingston 
Chapter of the Sons of the Revolution, and the dedication exer- 
cises were attended bv the Gansevoort and Mohawk Chapters of 
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be Daughters of the Revolutiou, by mauy of the leading citizens 
of Albany and a considerable represeiitation of the public m«i of 
the State. The historical address was presented, in most acceptable 
rm, by Her. Wiliiajn Force Whitakeir. D. D., of Elizabeth, 
N". J., until recently pastor of the First Preabyteriau Church of 
Albany. The more formal part of the dedicatory exercises was held 
in this church, which is conveniently situated at the main entrance 
of AVashingtou Park. And, by the way, this is the church to whieh 
the migratory Provincial Assembly of New York, sitting in a 
damp building at Fishkill in the winter of 1776, sent for a stove 
which would measurably warm its heroic and historic de- 
liberations." 

THOMAS E. PROCTOR'S GU '. OF P.VRKS TO UTICA. 
In Mr. J. P. Morgan's gift of $: i2,000 for the preservation of 
; Palisades, Hon. Wm. P. Letehworth's gift of I>(rtchworth Part 
which he had expended about ^500,000, Mre. Wm. F. Coch- 
ran's gift of $55,000 for the saving of the Manor Hall, Yonkers, 
Mr. Frederick W. Devoe's memorial gift to Kew Tort TTuiversity 
in honor of the founder of this Society, the Hon, Andrew H, 
Green, and other similar gifts mentioned in this and preceding re- 
ports, _ample evidence has shown the liheral co-operatiou of private 
generosity in the work of scenic and historic preservation in 
America. 

Still another illustration is afFordcd by the munificent gift of 
a group of four public parks^ embracing an aggregate area of about 
500 acres, by Mr. Thomas R,. Proctor, a Trustee of this Society, 
to the city of TTtica. On -Tunc 22. 1907, the parks were named 
with very simple ceremonies by Mr. Proctor, accompanied by the 
leading officials of the city. "When the party arrived at the first 
one, the smallest hut nearest to city traffic, Ifr. Proctor said to the 
party gi"ouped around him, " This piece of land, 345 feet on 
Whitesboro street, 390 feet on Erie street, and 2*50 feet at the base 
of the triangle, shall hereafter and forever be known as J. Thomas 
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Spriggs Park." (Mr. Spriggs was a distinguished lawyer and 
Mayor of TJtica and Congressman from that district.) 

With equal simplicity, the second park was named *^Addison 
C. Miller Park" in honor of a lawyer who had managed many 
estates, counseled in the establishment and direction of great in- 
dustries, and had co-operated in causes for the public good. 

The third was named after Governor Horatio Sevmour. 

*/ 

The title to these three parks was transferred to the city Feb- 
ruary 3, 1908. 

The fourth and largest, comprising 260 acres of tableland and 
v^oodland, overlooking the city and commanding a superb view of 
iie Mohawk Valley and the wooded heights beyond, was named 
tfter Eloscoe Conkling. It will be transferred to the city when 
ompleted. Of this tract, the New York Tribune's correspondent 
aid at the time of the naming : " The largest park, which is fitted 
vith hundreds of benches and many drives, paths, gi'oves, etc., 
ilready has cost Mr. Proctor nearly $200,000, and he has not 
tnished his expenditures upon it." 

Of these generous gifts, the Utica Observer of June 24, 1907, 
aid: 

" Our city rests under a great blessing. Generations unborn 
hall share it. The plans of Providence unfold slowly. Years roll 
•n in the process of their perfection and revelation. More than 
hirty years have passed since Thomas R. Proctor, whose motto 
7'as to be ^ Do something for your tov^oi,' cast his lot with us." 

And the New York Times of July 5, 1907, said editorially, 
inder the heading " Modesty in Munificence :" 

" The other day a private citizen of Utica, whose benefactions 
5 his city have been frequent and generous, presented to the tov^oi 
our parks for the perpetual use and enjoyment of its citizens. 
lis only condition, in connection with this princely gift, was that 
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these parks should bear the names, respectively, of four citizem 
who have been illustrious in our National history, or who had 
rendered conspicuous service to their fellow-citizena in Utica. 

'■ There was, however, in connection with the simple ceremonies 
accompanying this gift, one altogether significant note, Oui 
friends beyond the seas have had sharp and scornful things to say 
of a certain note of swagger in our speech, which they claim to bs 
especially characteristic of Americans, We venture to say that, 
in no European community, cei ' 'uly in no British town, oouM 
such a scene have come to pass as might have been witnessed tia 
other day in Utica. The donor of ais magnificent gift to the town 
of his affections — for it was certainly magnificent — asserabW 
no multitude, hired no brass ban I, invoked the presence of ns 
military attendance, but simply iked a group of gentlemen to 
lunch with him at his own house, and then to accompany hini to 
the various parks which he preset ted to the city, with no otbd 
ceremony than the four or five wo Is which gave each one of thra 
its appropriate name. 

'■ We venture to say that such simplicity in connection witbs 
iiokworthy fnnctinn would have been impossible among our British 
brpfhren. The Jiaynr of the town in scarlet gown; the regimenli 
stationed nearby; the members of Parliament; and the Lords ani 
Ladies convenient thereunto, would all h-dve Iteen summoned, woiiU 
all have had cousjiicuons places, and woubl all have assisted while 
a flourish of trumpets rent the air." 

On Februarv 3. lilOS. ^Ir. Fitnlk. T. Proctor also generously 
gave to the city ibe T. K. Bulb-r Park. 

J.\"ME8 DOTGLAS' GIFT OF FORT CONSTITTJTION 
SITE. 

Another genennis gift was that tendered by Dr. James ItouglaS 
of \ew York City to the Federal government in December, ] 
and described in the bill of acceptance which was introduced in ths 
Pnited State,-? Senate December 17, 11I07, as follows; 
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"A BILL 

" Providing for the acceptance of a donation of certain land situ- 
ated at the Palisades in the State of New Jersey. 

" Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled: 

" That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, authorized to 
accept in behalf of the United States a donation of certain land 
situated at the Palisades in the State of Xew Jersey, containing 
about two and one-fourth acres, which land is known as the site of 
Fort Lee and was occupied as a fortification by the Continental 
Army in the Revolutionary War." 

Soon after the introduction of this bill, the representative of 
the War Department invited the co-operation of this Society in 
verifying the history of the site, and information was given which 
enabled a favorable report to bo made. The tract embraced in this 
gift is situated on the crest of the bluff of the Palisades at their 
southern terminus about opposite West One Hundredth and 
Sixtieth street, New York City. To the southward it commands 
the western terminus of the old Revolutionary ferry known as 
Burdett's Ferry ; also the hollow way back of the bluff leading up 
to what is now the village of Fort Lee. 

In the summer of 1770, fortifications were erected on both sides 
of the river at this ])()int to command the passage of the river. 
Those upon the east bank we^re named Fort Washington. The post 
on the Palisades was first named Fort Constitution, also called 
Mount Constitution. The earli(st works of Fort Constitution 
were erected on the bluff of the Palisades, of which Dr. Douglas' 
gift forms a part. Later in the summer, a more extensive work — 
a square, bastioned earthwork — was constructed on the west side 
of the hollow way in what is now the village of Fort Lee. On 
October 14, 1776, Gen. Charles Lee arrived at headquarters on 
New York Island after his successful campaigning in the south, 
and on account of his great popularity at that time, the whole post 

4 
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on the wfstfm side of the river was named Fort Lee. The change 
in name was made lielweeH October H and October 19, 1776. 

The site has raanv Iiislorit-al nsdnciatiims which we shall hope to 
record more fully in our next report. 

lu transmilting the liraft of the bill lo tho Senate aiithoriziiif; 
Ihe iicceptance of III u donation b.v the War Dopartjneiit, Actbg 
Benrelary of War Oliver exjilwined that the site ei>uld be used to 
dccidod advantage as a mnniimoiit site, for a wireloss telegraph 
station or other milititry purposes. 

\YM. J. PALMER'.S OTFT OF I'AUKS TO COLOtl^VDO 
SPRINGS. 

A generous gift of parka la in course of preparation for Colo- 
rado Springs, Col., at the hands of Gen. \Vin. J. Palmer, founder 
of liiat city. As reportwl in the Nem York Tribmie of June 2, 
1907, the chain of parka and sranio driveways which General 
Palmer is preparing to give covers 1,500 acres of land and is 
valued at $1,000,000. The largest park in the chain is called 
jriiMuuient Valley Pai-k, and when it is completed it will present a 
delightful maze of moim tain aide, wiudiug streams, silver lakes, 
flashing watiTfulk, shaded iiook.'i and cool pathways. It borders 
on the toi'tmms and wildly l>eaiitiful Moiuiriient creek, and ia 
easily aceossible Lo all the inhabitants of Colorado Springs, 

The work of constnietion was hegiui January, 1904, and many 
proiJerty-ownei's, realizing the scope and importance of General 
Palmer's plans, deeded over their holdings and others were pu^ 
chased. Some idea of tho magnitude of the work can be obtained 
when it is stated that since January, 1904, the force employed 
on the consti'uction of the park has not been less than 100 men 
and ten teams, and has reached a maximnm of 407 men and 137 
teams, ilore than 100,000 cubic yards of rock, 120,000 cubic 
yards of gravel, 30,000 yards of adobe, forty carloads of cement 
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suid 18,000 cubic yards of manure have been used. The grading 
''work included the moving of a little over 900,000 cubic yards of 
^arth and sand. 

Expert landscape gardeners are doing their work with a view 
of taking advantage of existing trees and developing all the natural 
l)eauties of the landscape. The foliage will be varied and beauti- 
ful. About 7,000 evergreens of all kinds have bei»n planted, also 
6,000 cottonwoods, 7,000 elms, maples, box elders, locust, ash and 
chestnut trees. Shrubs such as lilacs, snowballs, Russian olive 
and others have been set out. In one spot General Palmer has 
placed a Colorado wild garden. More than 100 varieties of Colo- 
Tado's native flowering plants and shrubs are planted in groups 
in such a manner that some in each beil will be in blossom in rota- 
tion the entire season. 

GIFT OF MUIR WOODS XATIOXAL MONUMENT. 

It is our pleasure to record still another magnificent gift, in this 
case to the people of the United States, made on December 26, 
1907, by Mr. William Kent and his wife, Elizabeth Thatcher Kent, 
of Chicago, 111. It consists of 295 acres of ])rinieval redwood 
forest land lying in Townshij) 1 north, of li4ni<i(» i) west, Blount 
Diablo meridian, in ^larin county, California. It lies on the 
southern slope of Blount Tanial])ais, about six miles from San 
Francisco. On January 9, 1908, President Jtoosevelt issued a 
proclamation accepting th(» conveyance, ])nrsnant to the act of Con- 
gress approved June 8, 1900, and entitled ^'An act for the Preser- 
vation of American Antiquities." (The text of this act will be 
found in our last Annual Pt^j^ort.) The proclamation dwlares the 
gift " set apart as a National ]\Ionument to be known and recog- 
nized as the Muir \Vo(k1s National ]\lonunient.'' The name is 
bestowed in honor of elohn ^hiir, the noted naturalist. 

By this gift, the giant tvaea'^' of I^nlwood Canyon will be pre- 

* Sequoia sempervireiis, not Soquoia gigantea. 
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eerved forevL-r for tlie sficiititit! slujy and pleasure not only of tlic 
people of the United States but also of thii world, for the grial 
soquoias are to be found only in Califoniia. This grove ^reu 
to the govemment by Mr. and Mra. Kent is caie of the only tracU 
of redwood forpstfi to be found in ita natural state in Califomii 
to-day. Tile land is said to have cost l[r. Kfiit l|4:7,0O0 some yeare 
ago, but tho r«lwood timber alono is now valued at mare than 
$150,000. 

Within a radius of fifty-two miles of the oaityoQ live twi>-third- 
of the population of California. There is no other redwood grove 
in the world more aeeessiblo to so many people. The canyon if 
in absolutely primeval eoudiliou. It la wilhln an hoiir'a ridu of 
San Francisco. 

So long as the land remained in priviile owiiivi-ship there was 
danger that the trec-s would be atlackod, but as a Jvationnl Mmm- 
meut they will be safe for all time. There are finer stands of n-J- 
wood in California, but there are no typical ip-oves owned by \k 
United States nor are there any which might be .icoiiired by iLi 
government except at grejit expense. 

Ovigiiiiilly this land was pai-t of the old Spanish grautj Ranclu 
Siuisajito. The largest redwirods are eighteen feet in diameter at 
Ihe butt and will approach JiOO feet in height, rising with perfecll,i' 
straight and clean stems. Their agt^ ia anniewhat problematicpl, 
but they are believed to be from 1,000 to 1,500 years old.* 

Except for a narrow atrip of brush along the east border aul 
a fringe along the southwest line, the whole canyon is covered with 
a dense forest growth. Redwood is the dominating tree, towering 
high above everything else and forming fully three-fourths of tb« 
fiirest. ■ Douglas fir ia next in imiiortauoc, and scattered over the 
entire tract are all the various hard woods common to the re^on, 
chief among which are the numerous oaks, madrona, alder, maple 



* Not lis "1(1, prnbnliTy, ns ihf Sequoia giifantai in tlii^ Calaveras crove. 
e*timat4>d l>j .T.ilm Miiir (o l«- 4,00(1 yeava old. 
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»nd moitntaiii laurel, all of which form a kind of dwarf underwo^J 
Ix) the lofty redwood and fir. 

The destruction of redwood by lumbering has been so rapid in 
the last decade that it is now only a question of years when the 
original growth, unprotected as in this Park, will have wholly dis- 
appeared. The gift of Mr. and Mrs. Kent is therefore of the 
highest scientific, educational and scenic value. 

JEWEL CAVE NATIONAL MONUMENT. 

On Feibruary 7, 1908, pursuant to the "Act for the preservation 
of American antiquities " referred to under the preceding head, 
President Roosevelt issued a proclamation reserving from settle- 
ment, entry and all forms of appropriation under the land laws, 
the natural formation known as the Jewel Cave, which is situated 
upon the public land within the Black Hills National Forest in the 
State of South Dakota, setting it apart as a National Monument. 
The President's proclamation declares that " the reservation made 
by this proclamation is not intended to prevent the use of the 
lands for the purposes consistent with the withdrawal made by 
this proclamation, or for forest purposes under the proclamation 
establishing the Black Hills National Forest, but the two reserva- 
tions shall both be effective on the land withdrawn, but the Na- 
tional Monument hereby established shall be the dominant reser- 
vation." 

The preservation of this cave i)ossesses so much scientific and 
scenic interest that we present in the following paragraphs, by 
the co-operation of the Department of the Interior, the substance 
of the report of Mr. H. C. Neel, Forest Assistant, and Mr. C. W. 
Fitzgerald, Surveyor. 

Jewel Cave, which is locatc»d thirteen miles west and south of 
Custer, the county seat of Custer county, South Dakota, was dis- 
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covered on Aiigust IS, 1900, hy two prospoRtora, Albert and F. W;' 
Jf icbaud, wLosc! attention was attructcsJ liy the noise of wiml com- 
ing from a sniall hole in tho limcijtunp oliiFs on the east siilo of 
Hell Canyon. In tbe hope of tlisoovpring aoiuo valuable niiupral 
and the source of the wind, these men,m company with one Charles 
Bush, set about to enlarge the opening, to aocompUsh which enu- 
eiderable work wns necessarj. For three years the two llichaiHl 
brothers spent almost their entire tinu' developing th? cave aal 
since then Ihoy, toftether with one or two helpers, have spent aliont 
four months each year in thiii work. The ground on which tlii 
cave is situated was located by them as a minerfil claim, hciiig 
known as the Jewel Cave, which is held for jasper and manganeac 
Both of these minerals are found in the cave, but to what extent 
is not definitely known. 

The prospectors, bowe^'er, were encouraged more hy tlie a«tlietii; 
possibilities of the cave than hy its mineral poaflibilitics to ex- 
teuded exploration. They have followed the main descdidiiig 
wind passagi' for a distaure of one imd one-half milpF-, which point 
tlie explorers beli<'ve to lie fniio six to seven bnodred feet below 
Ihi' enlranee, and have explored iiiiitiemus side galleries and pas- 
saL'cfi. Ifowever, the eave is fiii' fi'noL being fully e.xplorod- 

The cave a.* far as liiiiiwii is bieatiil in lime.stone funnatioii and 
is apparently the residt of the action of water. A prominent 
geologist who visiti'<] this eave iM'lievci^ it to he an I'xtinct geyser 
channel. The cave as far a.^ expbuH'd eonsist.i of a scries of cham- 
bers, connc<'tcd by narrow jiassagoK with iiuiuerous side galleries. 
The galleries inerea.se in si^o as llic iliHtaiiee from the entrance 
becomes greater. 

The explorers have been ciii'eful observers of the action of the 
wind within the cave. Tliey have diseovered ihat ordinarily tlic 
wind blows in and out of the eave for regular penods, the periods 
of blowing in and out being fifteen hours each, although they have 
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known the periods to be of seventy-two hours' duration. Furth(»r- 
more they have discovered five other wind passages in the vieiuiry 
of the cave, within a radius of two miles, one of which, Jasper 
Cave, located one and one-half miles to the westward, is simihirlv 
held as a mining location by S. V. and Vance I. Coc, and is a con- 
siderable passage as yet unexplored. S<»veral hundred dollars have 
been expended in developing this claim in a search for manganese, 
but mineral in paying quantities was not found. They have also 
observed the action of the wind in these openings and have fouud 
it to correspond very closely with that of Jofwel Cave. 

The Michaud brothers, believing that they had discovered a cave 
which would be of great interest to tourists, erected a loghoune 
nearby for the accommoi:lation of a few visitors. They advertiscMl 
the cave in a small way locally and charged a moderate fee for 
their services as guides in showing parties through the cave, but 
they were unable to attract enough people to make this a financial 
success. They believed, therefore, that an additional attraction 
was necessary ; hence the idea of the game preserve. 

A petition to create a game presence to be known as the Jewel 
Cave Game Presence was, therefore, originated and circulated 
among the settlers of this locality. Among those prominent in the 
promotion of this scheme was Judge Charles E. Smith who was 
Staters Attorney of Custer county during the years 1905-6, and 
who left Custer, South Dakota, in the (»arly part of 1007 for 
Omaha, Nebraska, where he is now practicing law. Judge Smith 
interested Col. William If. Parkor, M. C, in the project, who 
had some correspondence in relation thereto with the Supervisor 
of the Black Hills National Forest. The Supervisor referred the 
matter for an investigation and report to Forest Assistant TI. C. 
Neel; Surveyor C. W. Fitzg<»rald was lat(T instructed by Smith 
Riley, Chief Inspector in charge of District Xo. 2, to accompany 
Mr. Neel on the examination of the area and to make a joint re- 
port with him. 
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Furthermore, an area of sixty stjuare miles was hardly extensive 
enough for a game presence. 

Because of those reasons the establishment of Jewel Cave Game 
Preserve was not reconmiended, and the smaller area, containing 
the Jewel Cave, Jasper Cave and the nearby wind passages, was 
adopted for the Jewel (^ave Xatiimal Monumeent. 

JAMESTOWN ISLAND, VIRGINIA. 

Gratifying as has been the aetion of the goverinnent in re- 
serving from its own domain National Mimuments of the character 
of the Jewel Cave, it has been a source of disappointnuent to this 
Society that its reconunendations for the creation by purchase of 
a National Monument embracing Jamestown Island, Virginia, 
have as yet borne no fruit. As stated in several of our Annual 
Reports, this island, embracing about 1,000 acres of land, is the 
site of the first pennanent English-speaking settlement in the 
New World. The three hundredth anniversary of the planting 
of the Jamestown colony was celebrated last year by a great ex- 
position — held at Sewall's Point, thirty-five miles aw^ay, or as 
far as Provincetow^n, Mass., is from Plymouth — and the only 
honor which the historic site itself received at the hands of the 
government was the erection of a $50,000 monument on a strip 
of land 125 x 450 feet in size which the government insisted 
should be donated. This seems to us to ho an inadequate recog- 
nition of the actual site of an event so important as to warrant 
so large an expenditure elsewhere for celebration. Here the 
fathers of the nation made the first efforts to conquer the country. 
Here occurred the first death, the first marriage, the first trial 
by jury, the first legislative assembly and many other funda- 
mental events in our early life as a people and nation. It is 
difficult to conceive of a site of more historic significance. 

Furthermore, the place is of great archa}ological interest. 
There is no contemporaneous map of the ancient James-town 
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view to lending its co-operation in the publication of a monograph 
upon the subject of monuments erected to Indians. 

In this connection it is of intt»rest to Americanists to make a 
brief record of the Cornplanter Medal for Iroquois Research, 
. founded by Professor Starr in 11)04. The modal was founded with 
a view to affording the means for recognizing the diligence of some 
of the profound students and workers in Iroquois research who 
have died unknown outside of the communities in which they lived, 
and of others who, recognized as authorities in the world of in- 
vestigators, have been little appreciated in their own homes. 

Professor Starr, having been unsuccessful in finding a man of 
wealth to endow the medal, decided to avail himself of the talent 
of a twelve-year old Seneca Indian boy of pure blood, Jesse Corn- 
planter by name, who delighted in making pen and ink drawings 
of Indian life. Jesse was em2)loyed to draw a series of fifteen pic- 
tures representing Iroquois games and dances, as follows: (1) 
Game of Peach Stones and Bowl, (2) Women's Football Game, (3) 
Game of Javelin, (4) Game of Snowsnakes, (5) Great Feather 
Dance, (6) Hands- Joined Dance, (7) Seneca Indian War Dance, 
(8) Fish Dance, (U) Green Corn Dance, (10) False-Face Dancers 
(two are doorkeepers), (11) IIusk-Faice Dancers, (12) False-Face 
Dancers Crawling into the Council House, (13) False-Face 
Dancers Arriving at the Coimcil House, (14) False-Face Dancers 
Sitting in the Coimcil House, (15) The Doorkeepers' Dance. 

The money needed for the engraving of these pictures was con- 
tributed by Messrs. Milward Adams, of (Chicago; Joseph G. 
Butler, Jr., of Youngstown, Ohio; Charles A. Ficke, of Daven- 
port, Iowa; Frank G. Logan, of Chicago; Harold F. McCormick, 
of Chicago; William H. :\rofRtt, of Xew York; W. Clement Put- 
nam, of Davenport, Iowa ; Frank W. Tviehardson, of Auburn, New 
York; and Professor Starr, with the understanding that the pic- 
tures were to be sold to aid in establishing the medal. After the 
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" The Complanter Medal for Iroquois Research." Around the 
margin is a beading of wampum, and below the l^end is the 
totem of the Turtle, one of the most notable of the Iroquois clans. 
On the reverse are the names of the Iroquois tribes, the " Six 
Nations " — Mohawk, Oneida, Onondaga, Cayuga, Seneca, Tus- 
carora. Within this circle of tribal names is a string of shell 
placques bearing the totems Wolf, Bear, Beaver, Turtle, Deei, 
Snipe, Heron, Hawk. Within this, occupying the upper third of 
the available space, is a picture of the Iroquois long-house typify- 
ing the confederacy, and the inscription, "Awarded by the Cayuga 
County Historical Society to " (with space for name and 

date.) 

PLAINS OF ABRAHAM RESERVED. 

The work of scenic and historic preservation during the past 

year among foreign nations, some of which have preceded the 

United' States in this field, has been characterized by several events 

of interest. One of these, of especial interest on account of its 

propinquity, is the creation of a national reservation to embrace 

the Plains of Abraham at Quebec. The London Globe says : 

"The Plains of Abraham, on which Wolfe and Montcalm 
fought that battle of twelve minutes which gave Canada to the 
British and settled the fate of the French empire in America, is 
a tableland above the heights on the north bank of the St. 
Lawrence. The plains, on which the final struggle between the 
two leading nations of the European continent took place for the 
mastery of the Western continent, are to be acquired as a National 
possession by the Dominion, and the present imsightly building?, 
which disfigure the neighborhood will, it is hoped, be demolished." 

RHINE FALLS RESCUED FROM COMMERCIALISM. 

In July, 1907, the romantic Rhine Falls near Schaffhausen were 
rescued by the Local Council from the industrial exploiters by 
whom they were endangered. The majority of the Councillors re- 
fused to permit the erection of new water-power works for the 
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supply of electricity to the Biirroiiijdiiig district Tln«r rvply to 
the application of the px]>loitatJ(iii coiiipHiiy wiia decJsivo: " TLc 
Council is of the opiuiuii thiit, not only should the falls not be 
further enchained, but an effort should be made to prevent an es- 
tension of the oDn«>ssion already gi-antcd at its expiry, in 19^S," 

LANDSCAPE PROTECTION IN GERiL4NT. 
During the past, year we have been in correspondence with tha. 
diatinguished Prof. II. Conwentz, Director of the West Pri 

sian Provincial Jlusenui of Danzig, Germany, who is one of the! 
leaders of the movement for the preservation of natural scenea 
and objects in Europe. Professor Conwentz sought from ua illfo^ 
mation about the movement in this country which he regarded witb 
admiration, and we plawd at his dispo&al such data as would be of 
assiBtanoo to him. In return we have received a copy of bis 
valuable book nntitled " I>ie Gefahrduug der NarnrdenkmiUcr 
der Vorsehliige zii ihrcr Erhaituug." This work on the danger 
the destruction of nature monuments and supgestiona for their pres- 
en-ation is inserilK'd to tlie ^Minister of Spiritual, Educational and 
Sledica! AtTiiir.-^ luiil is tlic result of tbc growiufj; demand for in- 
formation resultini;: from lectures delivend by the author in 
Prussia, Bavaria, Schauniburg-I,i|>pe, Hamburg and Denmark. It 
deals with (ho subjeets of what constitutes a nature momnncnt, 
why they are dcstroyeil, tlio means for thrir preservation, and the 
law on tlic subject, and is ii valuable fiiiilrllintiuu to the literature 
of nature prescrvitliou. 

In a lecture delivend nut long ago in ifuiiirh. Professor Cou- 
'.ventz gave uian\' interesting facts e<tneeniing what had been done 
in G<'rmauy, and more especially in Bavaria, for the preservation 
of (he forests, bird and ]>laut life, and the lieauty of tlic landscape 
in general. Even so early as ISO.'! a private property near the 
town of Bamberg, in Bavaria, was bought up by tho State, aud 
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turned into a people's park. At one time the banks of the Dan- 
ube were gradually becoming disfigure<l bv large quantities of 
stone being taken away; it was then determined that the stone 
for public buildings should be obtained from those quarries which 
did not interfere with the landscape. In 1841 an order was issued 
which dealt more especially with the trees, making it almost im- 
possible to remove or alter the existing avenues in the streets. It 
also provided that oaks, elms and beeches be specially looked after, 
and also many trees connected with history or legends. By the 
Bavarian forest law of 1852, private as well as public forests came 
under State superintendence. 

About 1902 an order was circulated that for the welfare and 
the increase of birds, hedges and bushes should bo jJanted, or 
existing ones looked after. ^Moreover, uncommon birds were to 
be particularly safeguarded and spared, as complaints had been 
made that their number was decreasing. Similarly, orders were 
issued for the preservation of certain local plants which were 
threatened with extinction in the neighborhood of Garmisch. In 
several cases telephone wires have been laid underground, and in 
Saxony a certain proposed mountain railway was not built in order 
not to spoil the view. 

More recently, similar regulations have been made in Prussia. 
There in 1903 a law was 2)assed forbidding the disfigurement of 
provincial neighborhoods by advertisements, and Saxony, Baden, 
Hesse and Weimar have all adopted, in one res2)ect or another, the 
same precautions. 

It would appear from Professor Conwentz that Europe is far in 
advance of the United States in the regulation of bill-boards. 

WOMEN'S AUXILIARY. 
The officers and executive committee of the Women's Auxiliary 
of the American Scenic and Historic Presentation Society remain 
th^ sain^ as reported last year, namely: 
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Ftiiuiiler and urgmiiziT, Mrs. JI. Fay Pcircc. 

Honorary Presidcnls, Mrs. M. Fay Pcirce, Mrs. William 
Brookfifld. 

Presidi'iif. Miss Mary \nn Bun n VHniIcr^)oeI. 

Vice-Presidoiits, Mrs. Kultert Abl)L', Mrs. Archibald Alexander^ 
Mrs. L. I). Ak'xamler, Mrs. !•'. II. Bonwortb, Miss S. F. Brodhead, 
Jlrs. Andrew Cnriic-|,'ie. Mrs. lloiiry F. Dimock, Mrs. Charlos B.' 
Flint, Mris. J.iliii Ounuinffham Ilazen, Mrs. J. W. Henning, Mr& 
]{ol>. rl ir,..., Mffi. (.'. Oliver Isdiu, Mrs. A. T. E. Kirtland, Mrt. 
J^-vi P. Mm-lnn, Mrs. B. li. Odt-ll, Jr.. Mrs. Isaac N. Phelps, 
Mrs. Jauit's \V. Pinchot, Mrs. William Khinolftnder, Mrs. I. N. 
Selisinaii, Mrs. Getirge P. Sladc and Mrs. Henry Villard. 

Recording Secretary, Mrs. Edward Emerson Waters, 108 Weat 
Forty-third street, New York City. 

C'orrcs])onding Secretary, Mrs. Virgil P. Hutnasou, Yonkera, 
X. Y. 

Trfa-sTirtT. Mrs. .Tames E. Pope, Eaj^t Oraugo, N. J. 

ExRciilive Board, Mra. Geo. S. Bisby, Mrs. .Tamos A, Blauch- 
anl, Mra. Emil I.. Boas, Mrs. J. W. BootJaby, Mrs. William 
Eruoktiekl, Mrs. .lohn C. Coleman, Mrs. .1. IT. Grossman, Mrs. 
J. R. Cnn-an. Mrs. S. M. Evans :Mrs. If. II. (Jreene, Mre. .1. C. 
ilarin. ,Mrs. .1. T. Piiltz, ilrs. ('. I). Sitl.in. Mrs. C. H. Terry 
and Mrs. K. K. Wml. 

The auxiliary was (irf'aniz<''l is|K'ciaIly for the preservation 
of Wushinfi'lnn's Ileadqnarter^ (the .fiiiiicl Jlnnsion), Frannces' 
Tavern aii<l the Poe dittage in New York City. The first two 
iilijecls lijivin^ been atluinetl liy Tiicanw hi ri-lnfom reported, the 
Auxiliiiry's solicihide is now ]>iir)icuiarly diruefed toward the 
f^aviiif.- of the To*' ('-.thifre. 

CiE.VKKAI. WORK A.\i> CONCLUSION. 

In the forcguinf!: (lages we have recordrd only the most salient 
features of the Society's work dnring the year and events related 
to the general ob-jeets for which we have labored during the past 
thirteen vears. It is impossible in these limits to convey any 
adequate idea of the numerous other matters which have en- 
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gaged our attention from time to time. The condition of the 
parks and monuments and other municipal conditions in New 
York City have received a large amount of attention, and at the 
upper end of Manhattan Island some very interesting archaeo- 
logical excavations have been made which we shall hope to be 
able to report more fully another year. Tree protection, tree 
labeling, the care of neglected monuments, the recommendation 
of tablets, the identification of sites, the preservation of many 
buildings not mentioned herein, and the giving of counsel and 
information to individuals, officials and organizations through- 
out the country have involved much labor. 

The correspondence of the Society alone has grown to large 
proportions, due to the demand for information from all parts of 
the United States. The unique position which we occupy has also 
been indicated by the increased number of requests from public 
libraries and institutions of learning in this and other States 
for our annual reports, due in part to the notices contained in 
the bulletins of the State Education Department. The supply of 
these reports furnished by the State printer is inadequate to meet 
the demands, and we have had to have additional copies printed 
at our own expense. 

With so many evidences of the Society's usefulness and of 
public confidence the Trustees feel amply rewarded for their sac- 
rifices of time and attention during the past year, and entertain 
a growing sense of appreciation of the public spirit of the Hon. 
Andrew H. Green who founded, of the Legislature which char- 
tered, and of the Legislatures and individuals who have sup- 
ported the work of the organization. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

GEORGE FREDERICK KUNZ, 
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APPENDIX A. 



THE HALL OF FAME, 



Proceedings of tho Second Unveiling of 

^Icmorial Tablets in the Ilall of Fame 

at University Heights, Xew York City, 

nj>on ^lemorial Day, 

Mav :]0, 1907. 



*' By M'ealih of Thought, or Else by 
Mighty Deed, they served Mankind; 
In noble character, in world icide 
Good, they live forevermore/' 



By George Frederick Knnz, Ph.D., President of the American 
Scenic and Historic J^reservation Society; Dele- 
gate to and Chronicler of the Proceedings. 
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THE HALL OF FAME. 



By George Frederick Kunz, Ph.D. 



INTRODUCTION. 

On March 5, 1900, the Council of New York University, in 
the city of New York, accepted, from a donor whose name is with- 
held, a gift of $100,000, afterward increased to $250,000, for 
the erection on University Heights in the borough of the Bronx, 
of a building to be called " The Hall of Fame for Great Ameri- 
cans." The object of this institution is set forth in the following 
constitution of the Hall of Fame approved by the imiversity in 
March, 1900: 

Constitution of the Hall of Fame. 

A gift of one hundred thousand dollars^ is accepted by New 
York University under the following conditions: The money is 
to be used for building a colonnade five hundred feet in length, 
at University Heights, looking toward the Palisades and the 
Harlem and Hudson river valleys. The exclusive use of the colon- 
nade is to serve as " The Hall of Fame for great Americans." 
One hundred and fifty panels, each about two by eight feet, will 
be provided for inscriptions. Fifty of these will be inscribed iu 
1900, provided fifty nauic^s shall be approved by the two bodies 
of judges named below. At the close of every five years there- 
after five additional panels will be inscribed, so that the entire 
number shall be completed A. D. 2000. The statue, bust, or 
portrait of any person, whose name is inscribed, may be given a 
place either in the Hall of Fame or in the museum.^ 

The following rules are to be observed for inscriptions: 
(1) The University will invite nominations until May 1st, from 
the public in general, of names to be inscribed, to be addressed by 
mail to the Chancellor of the University, New York city. 

1 This gift was increased to one-quarter of a million dollars. 

2 A bronze bust of Horace Mann, with granite pedestal, has been given 
to be placed above his tablet. 
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( li) Kvcry iiiiiiie that is seconded by auy memlKrr of the Ui^ 
\ei'>ity St'iiaU' will Ik; suhinitted to 100 or inure ix-rsons throu^ui 
tlir roiiiiiry who Hiav be ai)proved by the Senate, as professoiB a 
wrin r> nf AiiH rican history, or e.si)ecially interested in the 8aiB| 

( .'» ) No name will be inscribed unless approved by a majoiii| 
it( tlir nnswcrs receivcMl from this body of judges before Octobfl 
\<\ of ilir yrar of i'l(?ction. k 



(I) Ma<'li iiaiiu^ thus approved will be inscribed unless 
approve*! 1m Inrr November 1st by a majority of the nineteen meii|r 
Ih'Is of tlir New ^'ork Tniversity Senate, who are the Chancelloi 
with tile Dean ami Senior Professor of each of the six schools, an^ 
tlie pnsident or re pres<'nt alive of each of the six theological 
faenltics in or n<ar New ^^)rk citv. 

(Tt) Sn nani(> may he inseril)e<l except of a person bom in whrf 
is now the territory of tin; Tnited States^ and of a person who 
has be<n deerasc-.j at least ten years. 

(Jij In the lirst. lifty names must be included one or more repw- 
sentativo of a majority oi* the following fifteen classc»s of citizensf* 

"{a) AulliMr'. and editnrs. (b) J^usiness men. *(c) Edu- 
caTors. '^('1) lii\riiinrs. (e) Missionaries and explorers. *(f) 
Phi]anihro|»i I :in*l rclurmers. "^'(g) Preachei^ and theologians. 
* h" S'ienli I . (i) Mn.L'ine<rs and architects. *(j) Lawyers 
;ir.v: judges. (1.) M u.-ieiaiis, j)ainters and sculptors. (1) 

PV.v>ivians iin«l ..nr/'iniM. "(m) Rulers and statesmen. *(n) 

m 

S»\.:iirs and sailor . (o) Distinguished men and women outside 
tIk aK^vo class4M. 

7' Should tin I n- irietions leave vacant panels in any year, 
•iv Nv.:r,e uuiy lill ll"' Mine the ensuing year, following the same 

'''\ C'^i^iute e<liii<*'' wliieli will sei've as the f(mn,lation of the 

':.'■ ^■'' ^\Mie shall he n;ime<| the Museum of th(^ Hall of Fame. 

-.^ ^.. .^ v\ohisive use slijill he the eoniinemoratiou of the great 

vv^i^M' nani(^ iirc in.-crihed in the colonnade above, bv 

-%4\ou Hud exhihilion of portraits and oth(^r important 

■•■ '\h^se citizens. TIk' six rooms and the louc: corridor 

» u\ he set a])arl to this exclusive use. The room 

N.:AN'^^**^ - 

-. s<.-,:»4»»*»»'« 1^^ .iji a>it('risk \V(M'(' oacli jiivcn ro])r('^('ntati()n hv tlio 

' ■T^"!'^^.Vn.^li^^^■^■ln^' finally ibis Kulo. 
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to be first used shall be named the Washington Galj'crv, and shall 
be set apart so soon as ten or more portraits of the persons in- 
scribed shall be accepted for permanent preservation by the Uni- 
versity.^ The other rooms shall be named and set apart for the 
exclusive use above specified so soon as their space shall, in the 
judgment of the University, be needed for the purpose of th.3 
Museum of the Hall of Fame. In the meantime they may be de- 
voted to ordinary college uses. The outer western wall of the Hall 
of Languages and of the Hall of Philosophy, which look into the 
Hall of Fame, shall be treated as a part of the same, and no in- 
scription shall be placed u{X)n them except such as relate to the 
great names inscribed in the 150 panels. Statues and busts of iho 
great Americans chosen may be assigned places tither in th<.* 
Museum of the Hall of Fame, or in the Hall of Fame itself, as 
the givers of the same may decide with the approval of the 
University, 

Supplemental Article, 
Adopted by New York University, February 8, 1904. 

1. An edifice in the form of a loggia, about one hundred feet in 
length, designed for the commemoration of great Americans of 
foreign nativity will be joined as soon as means shall have been 
provided, to the north end of the present Hall of Fame with har- 
monious architecture, to contain space for at least twenty-five me- 
morial tablets. Six of these shall be set apart in the year 1905 
for the commemoration of six American men of foreign birth who 
shall then have been deceased ten years. An additional panel 
shall be devoted to one name each succeeding five years through- 
out the twentieth century. The rules heretofore adopted for the 
Hall of Fame will be observed in the choosing of these names. 
Until the loggia shall have been builded the tablets inscribed with 
the names of great Americans of foreign nativity will be placed 
upon the walls of the Museum of the Hall of Fame. 

2. New York University, taking account of a widely expressed 
desire for a larger recognition of women in the plan of the Hall 



1 A bronze bust of Wasliinjrton l)v Houdon, was placod in tlie Museum, the 
gift of Dr. J. Ackerman Coles in 1905. 
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view of the Harlem river, Manhattan Island, the Hudson river 
and the Palisades beyond. It may be reached from Manhattan 
borough by subway to One ilundred and Eighty-first street; 
thence by trolley car across Wa8hingt(m bridge and up Aqueduct 
avenue; or, by Amsterdam avenue surface cars to Washington 
bridge, and thence as above described. 

Dedication of Hall of Fame and Twenty-nine Tablets in 1901. 

In October, 1900, the University Senate made their first can- 
vass of ballots of electors and out of 252 names submitted to them 
the following twenty-nine were chosen as worthy of a place in the 
Hall. The figures in parentheses after each name represent the 
number of electors (out of a total of 95) voting for the name: 

Authors: Emerson (87), Longfellow (85), Irving (83), Haw- 
thorne (73). 

Teachers: Edwards (82), Mann (67), Beecher (64), Chau- 
ning (58). 

Scientists: Fulton (86), Morse (82), Whitney (69), Audubon 
(67), Asa Gray (51). 

Soldiers: Grant (93), Farragut (79), Lee (68). 

Jurists: Marshall (91), Kent (65), Story (64). 

Statesmen: Washington (97), Lincoln (96), Webster (96), 
Franklin (94), Jefferson (91), Clay (74), John Adams (62). 

Septimi: Peabody (74), Peter Coop<^r (69), Stuart (52). 

Tablets to the foregoing were imveiled at the dedication of the 
Hall of Fame on May 30, 1901. 

Eleven Names Chosen in 1905. 

Under date of October 15, 1905, the Univorsity Senate ad- 
dressed to each of the 100 electors the following report: 

Octoha- 15, 1905. 
The Senate of New York University res]x»etfu]ly presents to 
you this report of the official canvass of ballots received from the 
electors of the Hall of Fame in 1905. 
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The total number of electors reporting is 95, a majority boing 
48. Of the 95 electors, 9 do not act upon the naujeii of wouuii, 
leaving 86 acting fhcroon, a majority being 44. 

Trom 6 ©lectorsj each of whom had consented to act this year, 
no ballot baa been received. Of these electors, 3 are chief jus- 
tices in the south or woet; 2 are prominent in politics, each in a 
western State; the 6th is the president of a State University in 
the west. One ballot, received without name or other mark to 
indicate its sender, was probably sent by one of these six, but conW 
not be counted. The number of electors who accepted the ofGoe] 
was 101, a majority being 51. i 

Before canvassing the ballots, the Senate of !New York Tlni-' 
versity, on October 7, lfl05 (when no one of its members except 
the chairman had any knowledge of the contents of any ballot), 
adopted "unanimously the following resolution; 

" To secure an unqnosf ion able majority to every name that shall 
be inscribed in the Hall of Fame, the Senate, following the prece- 
dent of five years sincp, requires, in order to admit any name, the 
ballots of 51 ont of 95 electors ; and of 47 out of 86 electors, who 
have considered the names of women." 

Tho Senate, having und«r the Deed of Gift, a right of veto oq 
the names " approved by a majority of the answers received," 
exercised the right in this limited fonn, by excluding every name 
lacking a majority of all the Electors. 

The Senate appointed its president, vice-president, and secre- 
tary, whose names are subscribed l>rlow, tn canvass the ballots. 

The result of this canvass shows the following persons to be duly 
elected each to a vacant place in the Hall of Fame. The number 
of ballots approving each name is also indieat/od, including the 
ballot of Ambassador Whitolaw Reid, received since the canvass of 
October Oth-lOth. 

Fajiots AMKrut-;A^,s oi- Nativj-j IIihtu. 

.TOIIN QU[\Cy ADAMS Sixty (60) 

JAilES KCSSKIJ. l.OWKLI Fiffy-nine (59) 

WILLIAM TECT-MSEir SIIKKMAX Fifty-eight (58) 

JAMES MADISON Fifty-six (56) 

JOHN GRFF^^LFAF WnTTTIET; Fifty-three (53) 



• _ 
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Famous Americans of Foreign Birth. 

ALEXANDER HAMILTON Eighty-eight (88) 

LOUIS AGASSIZ Eighty-three (s:5) 

JOHN PAUL JONES Fifty-five (55) 

Famous Amkkicax Women. 

MARY LYON Fifty-nine (59) 

EMMA WILLARD Fifty (50) 

MARIA MITCHELL Forty-eight (48) 

This report was signed by Henrv If. ^[aK'raeken, President of 
Senate, John J. Stevenson, Vice-President of Senate, anvl Francis 
H. Stoddard, Secretary of Senate. 

The above eleven names complete a roll of forty names now in- 
scribed in the Hall of Fame. 

DEDICATORY EXERCISES, :xrAY 30, 1907. 
The following invitation was given in May, 1907, to each of 
more than forty National or New York associations of patriotic, 
educational, scientific or philanthropic character; also to several 
thousands of citizens who were iK'lieved to be interested in the 
programme of the day : 

The Senate of New York University recpiests the honor of your 
presence at the second nnveiling of tablets in the Hall of Fame, 
University Heights, New York city, on the afternoon of Decora- 
tion Day, Thursday, the thirtieth of ^lay, nineteen hundred and 
seven, at half-past three o'clock. 

The invitation was accepted by thirty-nine associations whose 
names are given below and who appeared by their representatives, 
also by a very large number of citizens. The newspapers of the 
day estimated the company at 4,000 to 8,000 persons. The lower 
estimate was probably nearer the fact. The weather was favor- 
able in the highest degree. 

Promptly at the hour named in this invitation the united dele- 
gations moved in procession from the University Library. Half 
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8n hour before this, the coming of the Governor of New Yorit 
had been weleomeil by a salute of seventeen giins bv a detach- 
immt of (he First Baltci-j, X. G. N. Y., CapUiiii Johu F. O'Ryaji, 
commanding. 

Tlie inteireniiig lime bad Ixx'ii given to a reeopiion by the 
LJuvernor in the rotunda of the Lihrai^. Tlio following wag 

The Order of Procession. 

I Dek-gafea of New York City High Schools. 

' Delegates of Students of New York University, i 

Trumpeters and Seventh Regiment Band. 

Tho Chairman of the Senate and the Governor of New York. 

The Staff of the Governor of New York. 
The Secretary of the Senate and the Governor of Massachusetts. 
The Senior Professor of the Senate and the Chaplain of the Day. 

The Kembers of the Senate and Electors of the Hall of Fame. 
Members of the Council and Officers of the Federal, State and 

City Governments, and of Foreign Governments, 
JVIemhers of the Women's Advisory Committee and Officers of 
the TTnited States Army and Navy, and of 
the National Guard. 
Delegates of the Societies participating in the Unveiling of 
Tablets. 
Delegates of Societies appointed to Decorate the Tablets Un- 
veiled by the Respective Societies in 1901. 
Members of Patriotic and Fdupationnl Societies and 
Organizations. 
Members of the University Faculties and of the Faculties of 
Sister Universities, Colleges and Schools. 

The following societies, which unveiled the twenty-nine tab- 
lets in 1901, wore represented by delegates, who brought wreathes, 
which they laid upon the parapets above the respective tablets: 

George Washington: Society of the Cincinnati, 

John Adam's: Sons of the Revolution. 

Thomas Jefferson: Sons of the American Revolution. 



i 
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Daniel Webster: Daughters of the American Revolution. 

Henry Clay : Daughters of the Revolution. 

Abraham Lincoln: Military Order of the Loyal Legion. 

James Kent: Bar Association of New York. 

Ulysses S. Grant: Grand Army of the Republic. 

Robert E. Lee: United Daughters of the Confederacy. 

Samuel F. B. Morse: American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers. 

Eli Whitney: American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 

Jonathan Edwards: Young People's Society of Christian En- 
deavor. 

Henry Ward Beecher: Young Men's Christian Association. 

William E. Channing: New England Society. 

Horace Mann: National Educational Association. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne: Morris High School. 

Washington Irving: Washington Irving High School. 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow: Brooklyn Girls' High School. 

Delegates by invitation represented The Principals' Associa- 
tion, The High School Art Teachers' Association, The High 
School Drawing Teachers' Association, The Kraus Kindergarten 
Association, The High School Teachers' Association, The New 
York City Teachers' Association, The Schoolmasters' Associa- 
tion, The New York Schoolmasters' Club in honor of the jn- 
veiling of the bronze bust of Horace Mann which is set upon tlie 
parapet above the bronze tablet erected in 1901. 

The Hall of Fame for Women. 

The procession moved northward to the site of the Hall of 
Fame for Women, which at present is marked only by walls of 
concrete, in which are fixed the Tablets of Bronze. A temporary 
platform near by was reserved for the delegates of the societies 
who were appointed to unveil the memorials. Chancellor Henry 
Mitchell MacCracken, as Chairman of the University Senate, in- 
troduced these delegates. He said.: 
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In Octobor, 1905, the One Hundred Electors o£ tile Hall 
Fame inaiigurated u Roll of Famous American Women by ti 
Kelretlcm by a majority of Ibe voicee of the electors participatii 
of three nauioB, First in point of age among these is Emc 
Willard, who was born one hundred and twenty years ago. Tl 
unveiling of the bronze tablet bearing her name is assigned 
the Emma Willard Association, which is represented by M] 
Charles E. Patterson of Troy, N. Y., and Mrs. Dr. William 
Searle, vice-president of the assouiation. I have the honor 
introducing us thi'ir speafcer Mrs. Patterson. 



Emma WlUarfL 
Mrs.' Charles E. Patterson said: 

In every great upheaval of moral forces there has been one 
whom the revelation of some principle of truth first eamo, ai 
with the heavenly vision came the courage to proclaim it, and 
do, to dare, to suffer for the cause bo or she loved and believed i 

The tablet to be now unveiled commemorates Emma Hfl 
Willard, a pioneer in as great a revolution a& ever chaaged tl 
history of the world. This great movement was not baptized i 
blood, there was no clash of arms, no iiiarlial music, but when 
woman dared proclaim that woman was capabli' of, and entitled ■ 
the Jiighest intellectual development, when the woman we hon( 
to-day said, " lieawon and religion teach that we too are primar 
existences; that it is for ua to move in the orbit of our dut; 
around the Holy Center of perfection, the Companions, not tl 
Satellites of men," she uttered a truth as certain, if not as star 
ling, as when on July Fourth, 1776, brave men signed the papt 
that declared these American Colonies free and independei 
States. In 181S, ilre. Willard presented to the Legislature ( 
Now York her " Plau for improving female education," tl 
Magna Charta of the rights of woman in matters of edueatioi 
In her school, opened without State aid, at Waterford, New Yorl 
in ISIS), and two years later removed to Troy, Kew York, wi 
laid tlic foundation for those superb institutions of learning fc 
women (if which the twentieth century is so proud. 
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Mrs. Willard was also a pioneer among women in the making 
of school books, and her books of instruction in Geography :.nd 
History were surpassed by none of her days. As a teacher, she 
took first rank, developing in her pupils those lofty ideals and 
that love of knowledge with which she was herself inspired. 

So it is most fitting that in this beautiful hall built to preserve 
the name and fame of the great, the good, the wise, the brave, an 
enduring memorial should be placed to Emma Willard. 

Mary Lyon. 
The Chancellor said: 

The second in point of age among the three famous American 
women is Mary Lyon, who was bom one hundred and ten years 
ago. The unveiling of the bronze tablet bearing her name is 
assigned to the New York Alumnae Association of Mt. Holyoke 
Ck>llege, which is represented by Mrs. J. D. Walton of Bellport, 
L. I., president, and by Mrs. I. W. Sylvester of Passaic, N. J., 
whom I have now the honor of introducing as their speaker. 

•Mrs. Sylvester said: 

• 

It is not because Mary Lyon founded Mt. Holyoke College that 
we are here to give her name honor to-day. It is because that with 
comprehensive grasp she seized upon the fact that the greatest bene- 
fit which she could confer upon her race was the raising of the 
intellectual status of women. 

Not only did she make possible what, before her effort, had 
been practically impossible, the opportunity for women to cultivate 
in like fashion as their brothers the brains which God had given 
them, but she also lifted the stigma which had been, before her 
time, attached to the educated girl. 

As we imveil her name in this place of honor so did she with 
steady and efficient hand lift the veil which darkened the vision 
of her age and made it possible for men and women to see that 
upon the education of women depended as perhaps upon no other 
the progress and happiness of her race. 

Her personality was very great. 
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In thai educuliciuiil niuveiuciit wliicli doinmutu'l the tlesceow 
of our New £tiglaud coloiiit!*, Mary Lyon worked fearlessly I 
[;ffectivfly nguiu^t (he prcjuilico of hor ago, uluiig uew lines,) 
only fi-ar being that she ahould not know alt her duly or laionn 
it that she should fail to aceompltfih it. 

It was given her lo know and accoiupliah. 



Maria MiU-hdh 



The Chancellor said: 



The third in point of age among tho three famous Am^ 
women is Maria Mitchell, who was bom eighty-nine years 8| 
The unveiling of tho bronze tablets bearing her name is assigned 
the Nantucket Maria Mitchell Association, which is repreaenl 
to-day by Professor Mary W. Whitney of Vassar CoIl^>, pg 
dent; Mrs. Benjaniiu Albertson of Philadelphia, vice-preAy| 
and author of the Maria Mitohell House at Nautuckut, and S 
Charles S. Ilinchmau of Philadelphia, vice-president. I hawi 
honor of introducing as their speaker Professor Whitney of VaSS 

Prof. Mary W. Whitney said : 

Maria MitcbcU's words here inscrilx-d, " Every formula «hi 
expresses a law of Nature, is a hymn of praise to God," and 1 
oft-repeated precept, '' Do not neglect the infinities for the inf 
itesimals," typify the eharaeler of the scientist and teacher, 
whom this tablet is dedicated. Extraordinary simplicity 
thought, a» unvarnished as the formula; freedom from sclf-cc 
sciousness, like Nature; freedom from conventions, like all rca 
ties; these marked her life. 

She believed that Science brought the mind into touch wi 
the Power behind phenomena. She believed it elevated characti 
She was devoted to the education of young women, because s 
wished their lives to be governed by the harmonies of truth ratli 
than by the vagaries of tradition, by the " infinities rather th 
by the infinitesimals." 

Thi' law of NatuiT, cmbuilied in conscience, was as vivid to 1 
mimi iis the biw of \\\c wvith'\\\g ]ilariet. If she saw an action 
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be right, she went to its performance with as direct a course as a 
star to its culmination. To her mind, perception and worship 
were one ; law and duty were one. She was a leader among women 
scientists, and she was a character-influence of unique and telling 
quality. 

At the conclusion of these exercises upon the site reserved for 
the Hall of Fame for Women, the Seventh Regiment Band struck 
up " The Battle Hymn of the Republic." 

John Paxil Jones, 
The procession marched to the site reserved for the " Loggia of 
Famous Americans of Foreign Birth," where a platform had been 
prepared near by the temporary wall of concrete in which the 
three bronze tablets will remain imtil the completion of the Loggia 
in their honor. 

When the procession halted the Chancellor said: 

In October, 1905, the One Hundred Electors of the Hall of 
Fame inaugurated a Roll of Famous Americans of Foreign Birth 
by the choice, by a majority of votes, of three names. The first, 
in point of age, of these is John Paul Jones, who was born two 
hundred and sixty years ago. The unveiling of the bronze tablet 
bearing his name is assigned to the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, who are represented here to-day by Mrs. Donald Mc- 
Lean, president, and Mrs. Henry S. Bowron, assistant historian. 
I have the honor of introducing as their speaker Mrs. Donald 
McLean. 

Mrs. McLean said: 

Born in Scotland, beloved in America, feted in France, honored 
in Russia, " Crested Knight of the Sea ! " Created our captain of 
the great waters as a new " Constellation " shed its lustre upon 
a wondering world — the Continental Congress, having commis- 
sioned him to command the " Ranger," within the hour of its reso- 
lution that hereafter this nation shall float its own flag. The first 
to raise that flag upon the high seas, where it has ne'er gone down, 

5 
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save eusiinjujing xhv lieroic dead, who had, with him wrbstld 
victory from seven-fold defeat (and his own ship sunk lK'in;ftI,b 
them) — Indomilnble spirit! exclaiming: "Surrender? Why I 
have not yet begvn to fight I " llringing into being a Nation's 
Navy, and tasting, alas, a nalion's ingratitude, Uoiuclesa, from 
hia adopted country, dead in a land of alien tongue; buried awl 
forgotten for a century. Then, soul called unto soul — the heart 
of the living here pulsed to the dead — found him immured but 
immortal, and brought him "home" to that land of Liberty fot 
whieh his high, free spirit ever yearned. 

To-day, we remember — we exult — we, the women of America, 
the generic heirs to hia Patriotism, we, the Daughters of the 
American Revolution — arc prnfumidly f;rateful to unveil this 
tablet to John Paul Jones. 

Alexander llaniilton. 

The Chancellor said : 

The second in point of age among Famous Americans of Por- 
eign Birth is Alexander Hamilton, who was bom one hundred and 
fifty years ago. The unveiling of this bronze tablet bearing his ! 
name is assigned to the Colonial Dames of America, who are rep- 
resented here to-day by Hiss Harriet Ducr Robinson, Mrs. Mary 
Trumbull Morse and Mrs. Thomas 11, Whitney. I have the honor 
of introducing as their speaker Hiss Harriet Duer Robinson. 

Miss Robinson read the following, written by Miss Julia Liv- 
ingston Delafield : 

Alexander Hamilton is a name that recalls many memories; 
his brilliant and brief career furnishes abundant material for 
the novelist and the historian. 

A foreigner, from the island of Nevis, Hamilton rose to be ft 
Major-General, to be Secretary of the Treasury, to be the friend 
and adviser of Washington, Captain of artillery, at the age of 
nineteen, Hamilton saved our gnus from capture, when the pa- 
triot army retreated from New York. His military talent was 
appreciated by the Commander-in-chief, and Washington soon dis- 
cerned in the young soldier the genius of a great financier and 
Htatesman. 
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The marriage of General Hamilton to Elizabeth Schuyler was 
most fortunate; her domestic virtues made his home a haven ji 
rest and freed from petty cares he devoted all his energies to 
the service of his country. His pen was mightier than his sword. 
His great work was the Federal Constitution. 

General Morgan Lewis endeavored to prevent the duel. Ham- 
ilton answered: "I allowed my son to accept a challenge; he 
fell. I cannot recede ! " 

William Stewart, in a letter to his nephew, Phil Church, de- 
scribed the closing scene : " Doctor Hosack gives no hope. Mrs. 
Hamilton remains at the bedside of her husband. The General 
retains his patience and fortitude and is perfectly aware of his 
situation ! '' 

Thus passed away from earth Alexander Hamilton. 

Louis Agassiz. 
The Chancellor said: 

The third, in point of age, among Famous Americans of For- 
eign Birth is Louis Agassiz, who was born one hundred years 
ago. The unveiling of the bronze tablet bearing his name is 
assigned to the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, which is represented here to-day by Dr. Charles D. Wal- 
cott. Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, Washington D. C, 
and Dr. Edward S. Morse, Director of the Peabody Academy 
of Science, Salem, Mass. Inasmuch as by a happy coincidence 
we are this year celebrating the centennial of Agassiz, I shall 
have the honor of calling upon each of these delegates to speak 
in his memory to-day. 

Doctor Morse courteously excused himself from reading his 
paper because of its length, but presented a few facts of the career 
of Agassiz, and Doctor Walcott spoke as follows: 

Louis Agassiz was a man of simple but intensely active life. 
Coming to us in 1848 for a special purpose he met with so 
cordial a reception that flattering oflFers from European insti- 
tutions could not induce him to return; and, although such a life 
as his. cannot be limited by boundaries of space or time, we feel 
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James SfaiH.ton. 
T.i tin- iiiui-ic nf ■■ Itail C'olninbiii *' the pnii-cssioii moved ta 
iIk' iiliilfiinii ill llic SlafcsuifiiV fVirncr in llie Colonnade. Tha 
Chant-ellor waid : 

TLe Olio Hiin.ln.l ICIccl-irs liHvr- l-y a iimji.rit.v ,if votes iiiided 
to the seven natiirtt cimscu hy them in Iho year 1!)(M) two najf' 
iiHiJii's. The firet of thiisi! iu point of iiys' ia .laiiicw MatUsoo, whu 
was liorii loU yean ag.). Thp imvcilinn of llio hnniKC: tablet 
bearing his name iw assigiu-d to llic lSoiis of the Revdlution, whij 
are repre3c!it<>d l^wlay by Ilowanl llmiilolgih IJuvtic, KdmmiJ 
Wetinore, Clarenrp W. Bowen, Chryntio Few Nii'liolami and Tidtfi 
ert. II. Oakifv. I have tlie honor of intnHliiciiig ;w Iheir spcak^ 
Mr. Howard iiandolph Bayne. i 

Mr. Bayne said: 

Jftincs Madison, more than any other man, pre]mr<il the way to' 
that, "more perfect union" whit^h wo enjoy to-day. By cog^ 
■stateamausliip and ta^lfid patriotism, haruioULiiiig divergent in- 
terests and aubdvJDg seetional antaguuisma, he well deserved t^ 
di^^tingniahrd cognomen, "Father nf the Constitntion." All of 
lilt' ten anieiiilnienls to that inslrunicnt, adopted dnring his public 
life, had been prnposeil by liim. 

In fonstruetive statesmanship he exfelled all the men of his 
time. Aa Member of Congress under the new Constitution he was 
the organizer and diree.tor uf itd business. Measures creating 
the Revenue and Departmenla of Foreign Affairs, the Treasury, 
War, and other originals of our eimiplieated system were pro- 
jioEod by him and pa.=Bed into law. 

Though leader of the ojtposition !il a period when party spirit 
was extremely bitter, the President was accustomed to seek his 
views on all important measures, ITis counsel was ever on such 
oeeaflions with rare fidelity to high patrintism and lofty ideals. 

As Secretary of State nndcT .reffersou for eight years, as Presi- 
dent for an equal ])CTiod, he passed through times of rancorous 
]io!itieal strife without one reproach that history justifies or pes- 
ti-rity approves. 
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Over his long and useful life, conscience, reason and patri- 
otism presided, with the kindly affections, and to the respect and 
admiration of the wisest and noblest of his day, succeeding gen- 
erations have each added their increasing approbation. 

And so in perpetual evidence of this just approval we erect 
to-day this simple but grateful memorial. 

John Quincy Adams. 

The Chancellor said: 

The second name in point of age to be added to the Roll of 
Famous Statesmen is John Quincy Adams, who was bom 140 
years ago. The unveiling of the bronze tablet bearing his name 
is assigned to the Sons of the American Revolution, who are rep- 
resented to-day by Hon. Warren Higley, W. W. J. Warren, 
William M. Crane, Louis A. Ames and J. de la Montanye. I 
have the honor of introducing as their speaker, the Hon. Warren 
Higley. 

Judge Higley said: 

Patriotism is the bulwark of liberty! Its divine fire was the 
beacon light that cheered our revolutionary fathers on to victory, 
and it still glows warm in the hearts of every true American 
citizen. 

The fame of the doad is the heritage and inspiration of the 
living. A truly great life begins but never ends. To pay the 
tribute of gratitude due to a great and useful life which began 
in a quiet New England town 140 years ago ; to set up for our- 
selves an index of our own best ideals and to hold up a noble 
example for the emulation of future generations, we claim from 
the past another name to inscribe on the rolls of our Nation's 
Immortals. 

In memory of an illustrious father's illustrious son, accom- 
plished scholar, wise diplomat and eminent statesman; in time 
of war the emissary of peace ; patriotic defender of our new-born 
Kepublic; raised to the highest office in the people's gift; great 
American commoner! Fearless champion of Christian liberty! 
Devoted friend of man ! In the name of the National Society of 
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the Sons of Ihe Aiiieric-aii Kfivoliiliim, T iiiiVfil lliis tablet, am! 
liedicatc to AmtricaD citizcnHhiji Ihf niiinc of .lobii (^iiiiii-y 
A tlanis. 

William Teciimsi-h Shr.rvuin. 
Tiir prnccssioii moved to the uiusk^ of " The Stars ami Stripes" 
to the .wctinii of the Colonnade devoted to soldiers, where a plat- 
form was placed near the talilft of flraiit. The Chancollor said: 

The One Hundred Elector* have Hddhd to the three naiuet; ol 
warriors, inscrib<d in the vear lllOO, the name of William TecJimr 
seh Sherman. The unveiling of the brotijw tablet bearing hk 
name is assigned to the Grand Army of the Itppnblic, who are 
represented to-day, nndcr the ap|)otntmrnt of the Commander-in- 
Chief, by Judge James A. BlanchaVd, Col. Charles F. ilonier Had 
Col. Allan C. Blakeweli, all of Lafayette Post. I have the honiir 
of introducing as their speaker, Judge James A. BlaneharJ. 

Judge BlanchanJ said: 

Nature made William Tcenmseh Sherman a great soldier. 
Educated by hia country he gave her in return his supreme devd^ 

lion. ■" On no aeeonnt," he said, " will I do any aet or think any 
thought hostile to the govenimmt of the Cnited States." From 
Puritan ancestry he inherilctl an indomitable will and a powerful 
mind which study disciplined and enriched. When the Civil War 
came, his clear mental vision foresaw and predicted tho magni- 
tude of the struggle. He promptly offered his services and began 
bis career of illu'Strious achievement. 

Obedient to snperiors, kind to subordinates, without envy, he 
inspired confidence and rase to independent command. Energetic 
and intense, and at the same time alert, resourceful and sagacious, 
he waged a warfare of relentless destruction. He was stern in 
his pnri>ose and unremitting in its performance. With cyclonic 
force he swept everything before him fnim Shilob to Atlanta and 
the sea, joine<l his beloved commander and mustered out of ser- 
vice the finest army ever seen on this continent. His ambition 
began and ended with lK?ing a soldier. When asked to nm for 
President, and his election certain, hiri iuiswer was: " I will not 
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j&aluuaies of political yuwora anil of religioua denoiuiiiatinns, the 
opjirtsitioii of privaki inicn'sts and the dwp-rfHjfed conBorvatism 
of ihe massee. But the burning xoal of tlip iniseionarv, tht> clear 
vision and straight thinking of thn statesman, that were bora in 
him, triuinphe<l orer I'Vpry nbtlacle. As a iiipiiiber of the legis- 
lature of MassachtiaettB. he devoteil himself to the amelioration 
of the lives of those iinfortiiualt-a who are bereft of the light of 
reason, and the State Asylum at Worc(»ter was the result. Aa a. 
Memher of Congress his voice was raised in the anti-slavery cauae 
against the extension of slavery to the Territories. As a college 
president he established the propriety of coedwcation of the sexes. 

But it is in his work for tlio public Eehuola that we find his 
most exalted title to fame and hia moat enduring ser^-ice to ihe j 
human race. The twilve years during which he held the otBce nf I 
secretary to the Kasaachnaetta Board of Education are the nitist | 
momentous years in the bintory of American education. The 
schools of llassachnsetts had falley from the high estate in whicli / 
they had been established by the Puritan and Pilgrim fathers, 
until they bad come to l>e rt^arded as fit only for the children 
of those who could not pay for education in private institutiona., , 
The teachers were all imtrained and the majority of them igno- 
rant; the methods of teaching were menioriter and mechanical to 
the last degree; the discipline was cruel and inhuman; and the 
administration machinery cnule and unbusinesslike. With uo 
resource but confidence in the righteousness of his cause, with no 
help but the support, that caiuc from a Iward of education which 
had power neither of initiative nor of constraint, he established 
the schools of the Conimoiiweiilih on a firm foundation and re- 
stored them to the iie<i}ili' nf ilnssachiisetls, high and low, rich aud 
poor alike. 

He heard the bitter cry of the children, and he waged relent- 
less war on the pedant who knows no means of discipline but 
through the itjd and no way of teaching but through the memory. 
He saw the schools were laugiiiehing through lack of adequate 
support aud he invoked the taxing power of the State to come 
to their rescue. He recognized the fact that intellectual vigor 
without ethical principle and physical health is dangerous alike 
to the State and to the individual; aud he advocated ethical 
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IJocUjr TnieWofwl saiil: 

Whiltler was llu- PfMt uf I'uioi' U-i'iuisu tntire fhaD any olhiT 
Aiiipritan he was the \mvt of ili>ral Kirree. lit' ul-vit htoIi* for 
Art's sake, aa Longfellow did ; nor for the amusement of it, aS' 
Holmes often wrote; nor to embellish sumc philosophic thought, 
like Emerson ; nor to surprise and stim, as Lowell seems some^ 
timFs to have done. His [Min was always tipped with moral' 
principle — not abatratt principles, but the live, warm princi* 
pies of ordinary human life, with ilfi sutTeringa, its rights, and 
its possible liigh destinies. Here, in iiieu, everything wiUl 
him centered. No one ever had a deeper, clearer coneeptioL >, 
the intrinsic value of men, nor of the aacredness and inviolabili^ 
of their persons and their rights. This made him tho unalter* 
able foe of everything that injured men or sacrificed their liber- 
ties. Thus his fine poetic, gift was tnnied to the support of every-^ 
thing that blesses, and against ever_>-thing that curses. 

He opposed war for the same reason that he opposed slavery, 
because of its cruelties, its injustices, and the base and ignoblff; 
passions out of which it springs, or always arouses. As he woiil4 
not have held a slave for any earthly cmiaidcnition, so he would 
not have killed a man to save a race or even a nation. To have 
done so would have Iktu to sacrifice the most binding and cher- 
ished moral principles that inspired and guided his life. He not 
only held war to b<; always wrong, but he also held moral princi- 
ples — truth^ — -to be the unfailing and speediest weapons for 
tho overthrow of iniquity and the establishment of justice, if 
they were only faithfully used. Thus he sang of peace as the 
greatest glory of man, and of " the light, the truth, the love of 
heaven" as the weapons divinely apjxiinted for the conquest of 
the world. 

In " The Peace Convention at Brussels," in " Disarmament," 
in the "'Christmas Carmen," and in lines and stanzas here and 
there in many ()th(>r jiueii]^ this marvelous ])oet of Moral Force 
bids us, 

" " * * griisj) flip »eii]m[i3 lie lias givcilj 

The I.iglit. ami Triitli, an.l Uivt c.f llwiven," 
" Sing out the wnr-viiltiire anJ sing in tlie dove," 
" Lift in Christ's name Hia Cross ngaiiiflt the sword," 
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Light-envisaged from (he Mi.iiiiit, 

"All radiant with the glory and tlm oalm 

Of having looked upon the front of God." 

With revercno? and gnitihulo, wr unveil this tablet to Janm 
Russell Lowell. 

Address hy Chancellor MucCmcireti. 

Upon the conclusion of the ceremony of tho Uiiveilint; of tbe 
Tablets, tho pi-ocossion moved to the great pliilforra iiiwn the West 
Lawii, upon which seats had been phiced for 300 persona, while \ 
Beats for 2,000 to 3,000 extended up the slope of the hill. 

The invocation was offered by the Right Itev. Edward G. 
Andrews, Bishop of tho Metho.Jist Episcopal Chiireh.* 

The Chfinwlloi- of the University, befon?- intnidiifiiig the spriiV 
era of the day, made the following address: 

Before introflucing the orators of fht? day, I give Ibimks in 
the name of the New York TTniversity Senate, to the distinguished^ 
aocietipR and their honored represent ativps who assist lo-dny 'n 
this dedieafion. 

Also to the memliers of the Board of One Hundred Electors 
both present, and absent, to whom the wide fame of the Hall of 
Fame is chiefly due. This Tlall of Fame, overlooking the HudBon- 
has become in seven years more familiar to the people of America 
than the Walhalla which overlooks the T>nnube has bceouie in 
seventy-seven years to the people of Germany. This is not by rea- 
son of the superior magnitieenee of the building or of its contents. 
It is because the fact of the trihnnal of the One ITimdred Electors, 
representing forty-five States and selected for their knowledge, in- 
tegrity and judicial temperament, has commended itself to think- 
ing minds as a worthy court of appeal well qualified to give deei- 
f^ions respecting the comparative claims of famous eitizenswho have 
gone before. It is the acceptance of this fribimal which explains 

I liislinji AiKirpAVH. wlio on this 'li.v ■x'i-ntt'd stmnK fur iiijove Itie av^^ragr nran 
fit fmirspore, ilieJ in !>■(■!■ nil if r, I1III7. from :in jllni'fin rnntriicted on a journey 
to the Pacific coBst. 
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Wtilft the ceremoHiea of this lunir have im direct relatiun ti 
the geiirral obdervaiipe of the day, it ix titling that among tboa 
who are esteemed worthy of a placv iu this touiplc of itlustrioU! 
AiticricHDi!, ami whoi^e tablelH ar(> imvoilei^l at thi» time, should 
be the great gonprat of the (.'ivil War, William Tecuinaeh Shermans 

ilo hated war. hut hrwight to its proseeiiiioii the bigliost mili^ 
tarv gfiiiuc. He apprised its horrora so justly that bo hail vO, 
paliciice with toiii|)orizing poliev. But hy daring ntid origiui^ 
plans parried cmt with inatheniatioil preeieion and unrelenting 
dttermination to 8hocc«1, ho hitrritrd lh<! advent nf pcRCo which 
he sincerely desired. To him, war watt war — unrelievpd, crud 
war — a terrible means to a righteous and mcessary end. And h 
pliiyefl his part heroically, brilliantly and unflinehinK'y for tHJ 
sake of the end he so ck-arly saw. And !«■ rt<a«un of his origi; 
ity, foresight, exactness, intrepidity and success, lip pluocd hi 
ill the first rank of military men, 

The soldier has so largely mono|xiliznl tlio plaudits and t\ 
tion of mankind not becanae of, but in spito of, the barbaritii 
of war. Largely of course it has been duo to the motncntoi 
political consequences of the aueeesa of arms, either in the 
nf liberty nr in the maintenance of National life with wliich tl 
jHfiple have felt their interests identitied, or in tbc> increase of 
national glory which they proudly sharwl. But more largely 
the soldier has been honored, paradoxical as it may seem, because 
of love of humanity and because through bis work the noblest 
qualities of man have Iks n jilaced in conspicnons relief. Endur- 
ance, poise, fortitude, unselfishness, disregard of [wrsonal dangai^l 
sagacity, discernment, swift and unerring analysis, exact 
lation, the capacity for leadership, and the mastery of men, si; 
mindednesa and love of truth and honor shining forth in a sinecij? 
and noble character at a time of greatest stress and peril — these 
are the qualities which dignify humanity, and, representtd in the 
soldier imder circumstances fixing the attention of the nation and 
the world, call forth a universal tribute. And by the manner in 
which tliese severe testa ha^'c been made, we test the tpiality of 
a nation's citizenship. Tt is not the haviic wrought, the lives 
sacrificed, the disaster and the ruin ean?er! by the victory, that 
win the admiration of mankind, but the inflexible purpose, the 
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intelligent plan, the nndanntt^l courage, and the heroie self- 
abandonment, whetluT of vietor or vaniinisluHl, which exercise 
the i)erennial charm and in their justification of humanity form 
the s|x?ll of ballad and of story. 

We are rich in such memories, To-dav two such henx^ have 
their approjmate recognition in this temple of the illustrious. 
The one, who exhibited his extraordinary military capacity in the 
war that saved the nation ; the other, who dazzled the world with 
daring exploit in the war which made the nation ])ossil)le. When 
John Paul Jones lashed the jib-boom of the Sci'apis to the mizzcn 
mast of the Bon Ilomme Richard and with his motley crew en- 
gaged the disciplined British in ouo of the most deadly conilictKS 
recorded in naval annals, he magnificently exhibited the spirit 
which won the War of Inde]>endence. Tt was not th6 physical re- 
sults but the moral effect of a victorv achieved under extraordi- 
nary conditions and through rare jHrsonal valor which gave it 
historical significance. 

But more and more clearlv do w(» understand that what we 
should prize most is not the occasional revelation of noble qualities 
of manhood in bloody warfare, but in their cultivation for pur- 
poses of peace and their maniffstaticm in the every-day activities 
of an industrious people. Our attention is fixed upon the ideals 
of a peaceful society. And to-day we honor not alone the heroes 
of conquest, but also the framers of our governmental edifice, and 
the scientist, the author and the teacher — men and women — 
notably influential in the development of our national life viewed 
in its broadest aspect. Among these are three men in the first 
rank of American statesmanship. Tt is imi>ossible in the brief 
Avord now permitted to attempt a just appreciation of their char- 
acter and services. Two of them, Alexander Hamilton and James 
Madison, are identified with that initial period of our national 
history when the Constitution was in the making. It has been 
well said that the years immediately following the successful end- 
ing of the War of Independence were the most critical in our 
history. The struggle which for want of effective union had been 
nnnecessarily prolonged, left thirteen independent republics with 
mutual jealousies and aversions and with discordant views and 
antagonistic ambitions. There was wanting a national conscious- 
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iiijfla. And tlio nn-nt victory wi.n in tijp War of Incit-peiula 
sccmtil to pmriiist' liltlp nuiiv thrin Ihi.- esfaWiabinnit uf a niunl 
of pf'tty govfrniiii'iits arraye'I Huaiiist each ollit-r. But pi.wrr 
as wore the a|Jimrcijt forces (irivliig the States apart, still lU 
powerful was the prr-ssurc of wjnimoii intereBts — too long^i 
jwrfeetly rocoguisictl — which were destiimi to hring them jumI 
indissoluble union, 

Finally ill ITS" tbe Fe-lcnil CLiivr/iiioiL met at Philadeli* 
Among the men of diittin^aiNheil nicril wlm eoTuposeU it WasM 
ton, Frnnkliii, Iluniilloii and Madimni were ]m-cininoiit. S 
haptt no asatjuhly ever sBf lo deUhsrato iipi^in l)ic probleinq 
fiovemnient with four men wlm eonld lie ealled tluir equals. Hi 
ilton and JIadisou were youns, the iiue thirty and the od 
thirty-six. To these two, nu-re llmu to otliera, we owd our Fcdi 
Const ifculioii, Tbt' one has been justly described a« its " priiici] 
Biilhor," and the other as its " nKift brilliant advoentci" 

I[anii!ton was full of national spirit. lit was the npost^ 
eentPaiizatiou and of n»tional strength. Years before, whra q 
twenty-three, he had set forth with rare liici<lity and forcel 
neotj of a "stWHigor govemnient " with "an administFation a 
tinci fn>in Coiifp-fps." IH? was a muster mind, acuto in anidys. 
ready in eoni^tnirtimi, puwerl'ul in reasimiiifr, capable in eswntio 
But he lackeil eonfideiiee in the ])Pople and in popular governmer. 
Nevertheless an a trne ptati'snian, he spran/? to the defense of tl 
work of the Convention, which hnd failed in large measure 
meet his views, and by the lucidity, force and persiiasiveneaa ' 
his argiimrnts broke down the opposition and prepared the wi 
for the triumph of the Conslitntion. 

Hot preat as was this service, even greater were his labors ■ 
establishing a system of government under the Constitution ai 
in the constructive work of administration. As the first hrad i 
the Treasury Department, through his Inniinous reports and co 
struetivp financial measures, he insured at a critical time govcr 
menial stability and gave vigor to the national life. Under forn 
diiTrrf-nt from those which he preferred, the supreme objects > 
national strength and adequacy for which he mightily strove ha' 
been secured, and no one has more deeply impressod himself up* 
nnr national thought or infused into the workings of our ConsUt 
tion fl larger mpasure of Ms spirit and purpose. 
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James Madison, the Virginian, took the leading part in the 
'Work of the Convention of 1787. When Edmund Kandolph pre- 
sented to the Federal Convention the Virginia plan it was no 
secret that the work was largely that of Madison, lie was a 
profound student of political history and by his leadership in tho 
Convention won the title of the *' Father of the Constitution." 
It is to this work and to tho pai)ers which he contributed to the 
** Federalist " that he owes his transci»ndent fame. Later he 

I 

\ served the country in Congress, as Secretary of State and as 
j President. But in his long career he never showed to the same 
1^ advantage as when he brought his rare talents and the constructive 

t" skill of the student of government to the task of framing our 
fundamental law. The statesman was largely lost in party poli- 
f tics, and as President he was called to tasks foreign to his abil- 
ities. But his service to the nation in connection with the work of 
formulating its scheme of government will keep his fame 
imperishable. 

It was this feeling which prompted the sentiment uttered by 
John Quincy Adams, the third American statesman whose tablet 
is unveiled to-day, on the death of Madison in 1836. " Of the 
band of benefactors of the human race, the founders of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, James Madison is the last who 
lias gone to his reward. They have transmitted the precious bond 
of union to us, now entirely a succeeding generation to them. 
May it never cease to be a voice of admonition to us, of our duty 
to transmit the inheritance unimpaired to our children of the 
rising age." 

Few careers in our history have been so distinguished for 
variety of important public service as that of John Quincy 
Adams. 

Only ten years the junior of Hamilton, he lived until 1848. 
Under Washington he was Minister to The Hague, to Portugal 
and to Prussia. Later he was State Senator and United States 
Senator. After an eventful mission abroad as Minister to Russia 
and as one of the Commissioners in the negotiations which led to 
the Treaty of Ghent, he became Secretary of State imder Presi- 
dent Monroe, whom he succeeded as Chief Magistrate. Retiring 
^t the age of eixty-two, be subsequently entered upon the most 
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Yet we may well even on this day ri-cugnize another 
fioe without which uo govern tiiput of the people can enduK 
There has ucver bet-u a govenimeiit so inequitable, there 
never been deapot so vile that some devoted souls liave not 
found ready to spill their life-blood on the altar of mere loyalCj 
Autocracies have perjtetuafed themselves by the blind aentima 
that demands the Saerifiee of Death. liepublics only live by d 
clear-eyed common sense that offiTs tho Sacrifice of Life, T) 
patriotism of crisis asks of tome of us once in a lifetime to fai 
death for thu salvation aud the glory of the United Stales i 
America. The patriolism of progress asks all of ua to live ot 
lives not on one day but on every day for the purification anil 
uplift of the United States of America. 

Though her fighting men have been first in the field in ou 
tliree great wars the Bay State has furuishad no leader in war a 
pre-emintntly great that his name will live among the world' 
masters of battle. 

We have had our Arnold von Winkelrieds, but never an Ale*- 
ander or a Washiugtou. We have had our Herve Riels, bul 
never a Themistoeles or a Farmgat. 

So it happens that though it is the goo<l fortune of ilassai'bii- 
setts to have furnitshed seven <>! the twelve iniiiiortals whose sci- 
vice to our common country ia commemorated here and now, 
their service has been that of those who have ministered not so 
much to national conniierce or conquest as to national intt'Hi- 
genee and ideals. 

Woe unto ihe nuiion withDiif ideals! [>efeat and misfortmic 
may for a time cloud the career of a jn'opli' whoso leaders al some 
crisis lack the ability that commands success, but death is the 
inevitable end of a nation without a soul. 

In these days of trust-a and mergers and monopolies, when tho 
industrial and ttdmieal almost at the expense of history, litera- 
ture and morality are emphasized in American education itselfi 
the history of a nation organizeil nicrcly In make money anil (u 
malce war is worth recalling, 

Twenty-one centuries ago a struggling liltle republic of iNilv 
faced Carthage, jierhaps the most nearly perfect govemment 
framed for material development that ever existed. It wa^ a goy 
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ernment of business men. Only niereliant ])rinees might as])ire to 
the governing assembly. Tli(» masses of the j)eo])le were taught 
nothing except to toil and they did Un\. Exeept for the st^'vices of 
the Saxjred Band, so-called, a bare brigad(», the wars of ( -arthage 
were fought by foreign mercenaries hired for the purpose, by 
Greeks and Gauls and Iberians and Libyans. They meded no 
poets to celebrate their victx)ries. To the free companies of ancient 
Africa as of mediaeval Franw^ or Italy ])lunder was more attractive 
than Greek proan or Roman triumph. The only literature that in- 
spired the hired soldiers of (^arthage* was the inscription on the 
hard coin they pouched as ])ay. Business success, immediate or 
ancestral, was the golden key — the only key to government posi- 
tion. Materially, Carthage was splendidly successful. Witlumt 
I an orator, a poet, a historian, an educator, Carthage extended her 
l dominion from Egypt to the Atlantic. Her merchantmtn swept 
> from the Levant to the Pillars of Hercules and beyond. North 
• her ships sailed across the Bay of Biscay to the tin mines of 
. Cornwall, south along the coast of Africa to its uttermost cape, 
■ centuries before Prince Henry the Navigator or Vaseo de Gama 
i were born, tens of centuries before the American explorer, Paul 
[ du Chaillu, had rediscovered along the Gaboon river, the great 
i apes that still bear the ancient Punic name gorilla. Westward 
^ there is now good reason to believe that not the (yajiarie>s merely 
[ but Yucatan were visited by tlu se adventurous Phcenician sailors 

tlx>side whose voyages the wild s( a stori(\3 of the Vikings them- 
selves seem but the chnmiele <»f summer cruisings. 
J They produced great statesmen. Thc^y ])roduced great generals 
,j who to a nicety mingled and mancruvered Balearic slingers, skir- 
■i mishers from Gaul, sj)earmen from Greece, swordsmen from 
Spain, wild desert cavalry from the Sahara and war elephants 
: /rem India. 

f*; Not even the army of Xerxes himself showed a more wonderful 
4 ^ftriety of material. No general in any age or time has ever sur- 
I Passed, many soldiers believe* that none have ever equalle<l, the 
j 'military attainment of the master mind of Hannibal. 

Yet what did the Phaniician ])eople, what did Carthage accom- 
plish for the world? What did they do to make humanity the 
"^tter or the happier for their existence? They discovered a 
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purple ilyo wIukm- »ccrH is fnrgnrtfn anH llii v iiivciired an alpbal 
for commcreial lull-pilot's which imiv UfaiiiP lin' vehicle of litei 
turn and ixx-lr,v ami ihimght whc-ti aimlht-r rail*' bad rc«<^niiz<:<l i 
(Hmeibilities. J 

Tyre aud Sidcm live in the months of men but as bisttt 
memories of incffahip vice; Cartliafn' is known only in so farl 
her enemit'ft bavp told her story. The hoiuidarii'B of her (lomaia t 
iiuknowii. Ult disi'overies had tu W- maik' anew before th 
coidd benefit jmsterity. Her triiimphs have lefl iHit a mart-j 
the history of eivilization. The traci s t'vcn of her language fad 
vanished almnet as utterly as her battk-inenlH and imlaces. j 

Not the voice of Cal", the voice of fate it wan that cric.»d "1 
lenda est Carthaf^," nf a nation without i>dncalion, witbd 
popnlar government, without tven a poi>utar litpratnre, but «j 
an aofjuisitivenc-st for weallb and.jKiwiT «} umtcrupnloua and I 
sincere that the only memory of ihi- existteiiw of Carthage lis 
when in the talk of scholars an alluwiiin tn '■ Pmiie faith " aoi 
nieniorates bcr dishonor. J 

The lionie even of Fabins and Scipio wus n()t uy well eqnippd 
as OartbajBe in military leadership. It was notoriously weak 1 
dipliHiiiits. The riirc lliiit then and siiici' thf-n supplied its ii 
hahitanis has not always succci dtsd. Il lias often failed, yet 
endures. Kveu the Kaman Empire emibl not forget the Roma 
Ilepublic, If there was not a Calo to stimulate virtue there was 
.Inveiial to llog viee. It is a far cry from Ca(o to Cardncei, y 
ever even under the aeourge of Goth or Byzantine or Normal 
amid thp pnisoniiipi of the llorgias, the racking by Guelph an 
Ghibelliup, Italy has eliing to iilpals snppres.'ted but never forgottei 

Th« Phci'uieiiui and bis language have vanished from the fai 
of the earth, Imt not only does the aneient Roman law live in t! 
jurisprudence of tbe world, lint Italy ber«elf stands again am<H' 
among the nation.^ in fidlilliiient of the pro|>hery of Petrarch: 

"Virtu cnntrn fiirorp 

Prenitpm I'urint' (■ ti:i IViimliitti-r porlii. 
Clie I'antico vnlori', 

Negli Italid cor nnn c iimiir ninrl..." 



I, are harking back to earlier ideals, evm to Meftb ^ 
Physical training and edncatiim for women are it 
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American ideas. Thev are as old as the first aoadoniv, tho bean- 
liful park of Athens, the fields named for the fabled Aeadenios, 
where Plato, first of j)hil()so|)h(Ts, not only tobl his pnpils of 
the great continent of Atlantis tliat lay across the ocean to the 
west, bnt led them to the ^ymnasinni for (»xercise with the word 
that exercise is as necssarv for the Ixxlv as literature and mnsic 
for the mind, and that mental and physical instrnction are alike 
valueless if they do not t( n<l to the u])liftnunt of the soul. Tt was 
- the same old Attic educator, you rememb'r, who jdeaded for eijual 
^ instruction for both sexes, for gcntM'al education as the only secu- 
rity of enduring popular govern nirnt. We take great credit to 
ourselves that our schoolhouses are now fill(Ml with reproductions 
of the masterpieces of ])ainting and sculpture. Tt was Plato who 
preached of the betterment that conu^ to the ehihl from good 
surroundings as it studies, and urged a censorship even in the 
stories told to the young that the knowledge of the ugly, the mean 
and the vile might come only when the gates had closed on the 
liappy paradise of childhood. 

If it was Athens that formulated the rule, it has been America 
that has supplied the example. Prof(8sor Bryce, in his admir- 
able commentary on government in tho Ignited States, declares 
ours not so much a government of the people as a government of 
public opinion. We rightly then commemorate to-day among those 
who have made our country great those who have helped to make 
American public opinion a more intelligent public opinion, for 
no nation in the world can hope by feats of war or legislation to 
become permanently great if it once allows the spirit of its citizen- 
ship to become either feeble or dull or hysterical. 

Rightly do we honor the services of women as well as of men 
who have given their lives to the instruction and to the inspira- 
tion of the people. Women vote in but few of the States. They 
create public opinion in all of the States. 

It seems impossible that barely a century separates us from 
a time when a woman who dabbled in letters was looked upon as 
somehow vaguely unnatural, if not somehow vaguely immoral, and 
when the opportunities offered to girls in tho public schools were 
less than those offered to boys. It seems strange that less than a 
century ago, in 1820, Governor Clinton should have been forced in 
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bis mossa^p to tho Lcpislaluiv, siij>|iiii'litig Kniiiia Willaril's Ws( 
ford Aeademy fnv FphihIo Ed\ication, to rplnike the " commonpH 
ridioulij" wbiph assnilfd tliis firnt atteinpt to promote the edi 
tion of Ihp ffiiialo svx by tbi? jmtroiiafjp of fiovcrmnent. Yet em 
teen years later, Mount Holyokc Female Seminary, wittu 
eminently practieal eurrjculiim for wctinen who were to beat 
sound hoiisewivpa as well aa sound teachers, would probably a^ 
have been founded and forwarded to success by a woman. 1 
inspired by rcligioua zeal, alinnsl liy relif^ious faiiaticiam, A 
Mary Lyon. 

Only tou years lal<fr, Ii-ms ibiil h i|iiarH'i' i-i'iitiiry afler theM^ 
education of women had iKx-n iirwt tit4iiiii>ed wilh the seal of a 
State governmciit approval in New York, another New Eugla 
echoolniistrces had proved (hat woman had her j)laee in seioi 
as well as in pedagogy and theology, arid the mwlal offers^J 
the King of Denmark in 1831 for the first discovery of a it 
scopic comet came to the girl astronomer of Nantucket, who|j 
to win for Vassftr laurels for the advauctimeut of the knowlej 
of astronomy that had hitherto been monoiwlized by Harsl 
and other uiaEicuIint> rivals. Not Masaachnsptts, not VaHSftf,'! 
the woHd is the wi.-icr because Maciii ilitcliell lived. 

Yet these thnv wonieu left something more behind thom th 
seminaries or scholastic and seieuliiic reputations; they left ! 
hind them the proof thai: an .\uicrican woman may without li 
ing aside the charm of her ses, without wrenching herself asi 
as a Moll Pitcher or even a Joan or Arc from the life nati 
intended her to lead, yet so consecrate a lifo to learning and 
public service that at its close her career may be an inspirati 
to the men as well as to the women of America. 

It is rare proof of the versatility of the American that of 1 
four men spicially honored here to-day as authors and educate 
two lit least would have been included in a claim to such hoi 
in another class. Iloraee Mann, a statesman as woU as schol 
stood up for human freedom in the Congress of his country; e 
James KiisscU Lowell, if he could be forgotten as an Amerii 
poet, would be remembered as an American diplomat. Frailn 
of health alone forced even "Whittier to retire from life as a le{ 
later after two terms in the General Court of Massachusetts. 
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To analyze, to 8uiiiniariz(s i^wn to indicato tlio vahio of these 

■ four great Uvea to the lTnit(Ml Stat(»s in the brief limits of a gemeral 
discourscr wonld he inipossiblo. Nor is it necessary. He who 

■ has achiovod fame needs no einlogy. 

How is it possible in a paragraph to d(w^»ril)e the labors of 
> Agassiz, the disciple of Ilnmboldt and the friend of Lyell? 
-•Human knowledge of j>alieontologv, zoology, and geology, has 
cj- mounted up U) the illumination of tlio height.s on the stops cut 
.|in the frozen ice of ignorance by this scni of a Swiss clcTgyman, 
I this citizen of Massachnsctts. The story of th(» age of ice, the 
Secret of the glaciers, was first interpreted by him from the ser- 
I. moDS in stones that marked the ice river's snllen flow. The world 
history of the fish was first written by him for all time. The 
Bplendid museum of comparative z(K>logy at Cambridge is bis work, 
a part of the greater work that added the chair of natural history 
to Hansard's faculty and pcTformed for the study of zoology and 
geology in America the same service that Hedge had rendered 
for the German language and German literature. 

I like best to remember of Agassiz that it was he who, when 
asked to leave his struggling museum for a remunerative position, 
gave utterance to that s])lendid vow of poverty, " I am too busy 
to make money." I like to romembor that he chose not a period 
of prosperity but a time of des]>air, the very midnight of the 
Rebellion, to choose the ITnited States as his country and to be- 
come an American citizen. 

Emerson had for all time most felicitously described the success 
of a conflict based upon principle: 

" When the cannon," says he, " is aimed by id(».as, when men 
of religious convictions are behind it, wh( n men die for what they 
live for and the mainspring that works daily urges them to 
hazard all, then the cannon articidates its explosions with the 
voice of man. Then the rifle* seconds the cannon and the fowling- 
piece the rifle, and the women make the cartridges and all shoot 
at one mark, then gods join in the conflict, then poets are bom 
and the better code of laws at last records the victory." 

Such a conflict is the one whose successful issue is peculiarly 
comm<^'morated to-day. Both sections in the clear perspective of 
history recognize that the success of the North in the great Rebel- 
lion was for the advantage of both North and South. 
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Tn thai coiillii-l lite Soitlh hail, li^r w Im> limu'^t. the piJ 
tIumiiiHlii>(! ill traiirrnhiii. Thc^y hail fiirni^bfi.l the majurilv <m 
pR'siitfiifs. In thtt Kcvohition, in IS 12, in tlip MfxicJiii WJ 
tlie loaders "f ihe army had hwn (ht*irs. The brilliunt s 
naturally siilccti'd for the Icjulcr of th<' arinii.* of the Vui'* 
hscame after b 8trii{igl(! the li^adcr of tJw army of northt-n 
ginia. The Republioan I'rcwident waa iMrrowetS from the SduiI 
For great Union victories of the West, ino, tiio Nort-h hwl 1 
depend on the Virginiiui gi'iifral. Thomas-, too often for^oHfll 
wlioee cjinscienfe tnip WeA him like Farrapnt's, to W tnit^, if « 
!<■ the Slate on whose aoii he waa bom, to the coiintrj til 
hajl trained biiu for and to tho ostb that elad him in her iinifnriB i 

The North was jire-fmiiiiputly tlie atroo^rliold of (wlitcatioTi. Tl | 
first American college was in Virginia, but the first law fiifort 
ing compulsory edmiatiim was in Maseachii setts. Tloraw MaiU 
had reached back to tht- iilt-al of the Puritan that the only aBlvi 
tion of a democracy lies in the high cdiieatiou of the nnita tli 
eompofje it. Re had atnick at the decadimt district school aj-stian; 
he had fonnded State Buprrvision of editcation; he had cstabli»h« 
the first »o-calIed '' Norma! Schools " in America to teach ieidt 
ers how to tJ.'iicb. lln bad a^n'iu etieouraged, as the very lirat - 
Puritan laws encouras'^'K inslnii'lioii oot only in thd rhreu It's 
but in literature and langoage.-s and history and ']>hilosophy. H^ 
established the couinion sc-hool syteiu of the United States. 

Plato's teaching was thiory in Athens. It waa law in tbe 
United States. The Sontliem soldier, mostly native AmericM, 
splendidly bravii, fought in sheer l(;ya!ty to home against tie 
Xorthem invader. The" Northern soldier, largely naturalia'J 
American, steeped in the instruction of freo edncation as to ttfl 
ctirw of slavery in otVr lands, as to the splendid philosophy "^ 
the equality of all men bef(>re the law, fought not for the cui- 
qiu'st or defense of a section, but for the triumph of an idea. 

Horace Mann was no general but his systc/ni of education bred 
an army. Wbittier and Lowel! eerval as (lolilician and diplonial. 
but that service was as nothing com|)ared with the trumjiot blast* 
of verse which nerved a Common wealth and nation to rise not for 
its own, but for human freedom. 

Webster, the Massachusetts stafesmau. might evade the ui- 






^ 
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Soldier aud stal eiiiuau, autliur and educator, prcaclier 9 
j)hilaiilliri>pist., engiuter aud wii'iitist, inaslers of liraim and m 
tern of braiu, tin; republic inx'da them all and in them all I 
consciousness that each needs his brother's help. i 

We ari) piLssiiig through a bloodleHS rc-volution whuao tind H 
be not th(' eqiialily of reward, hut ihe equality of opportuH 
It is a time when palriotism has the right to demand of eduon 
the teaching, neither of servilily on one side nor of hysteria 
the other. Carthage bound to materialism destroyed hurscid 
servility to the millionaire and his mercenaries. Athena m 
with the eloquence of hystefia waa trampled to death bjl 
demagogue and the mob. 

Justiee demands the rigid rfgulatiou of great corporatioaa 1 
the interests of the public. Common sense demands that readj 
tion shall not he earried to stich a ridleulous extent that eid| 
prise and ihrift shall be discouraged by tho denial of reasoiH 
profit anil re\rard. ] 

No carefu] student of the days of the Re-volulion will del 
that the ordinary citizen is bettor informed than then, that d 
one Congress that has eat in the last ten years hut has acted vi 
a hitter regard for the true interests of ihe country than did t 
Continental Congress. AVe have si en with our owu eyes the steai 
reduction of spcw^ial privilege — we must see the abolition 
special privilege. We nnist see to it. also that there is a great 
respect for law. 

That form of delirium that seizes a man accused of mure 
from the sheriff and exeeutrs him without trial differs in no w 
in character from the form of deliriuTii that piles petition up 
petition that a justly convicted murderer uuiy escape the pena 
of his crime by political pressure. 

The vieiousness of such corporation promoters as defies 1 
corporation laws that they may obtain more power by the cont 
of more dollars is neither more nor less evil than the viciouan 
of such demagogues as in secret encourage assault and arson n 
riot that they may obtain moi-e powTr by the control of more m 

EdufUtion, the study of history, the experience of the pi 
the association through tho written or spoken word with the no 
thoughts of noble men in every age, tho uplift of self-sacril 
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that comes from these and from the inspiration of religion — 
these must be the foundation stones of the temple of the repub- 
lic's future fame. 

They tell in Florence that the seekers for the lost portrait of 

Dante by Giotto followed a clno that led at last to an ancient 

- building and witliiil it to a room used only for the storage of 

i^ lumber and firewood. Slowly and carefully the most delicate 

chemical tests were applied to the whitewashed walls until at 

I last, sublime and thoughtful, and stern and strong, the features 

of the great Florentine from the walls of that forgotten chapel 

fi looked out again upon the world. 

Let us come back to that temple of the heart where these men 
and women we here honor made their sacrifices, and as the rubbish 
and fimgus and mould of convenience and custom and cowardice 
fall before the cleansing touch of the devotion that moved them, 
"We shall see in its old place the painting behind the altar at which 
Our fathers worshipped. The feet are firmly set upon the rock of 
tie law, but the face is the beautiful face of Liberty. 

When Governor Guild had spoken, the band played "America,'' 
the entire assembly rising. The .exercises of the (lay were con- 
<iluded shortly before six o'clock. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



The Relation Between the Picturesque and the Historic — 

Pvhlic Right to Famous Landmarks. 

By chapter 168 of the Laws of 1908 of the State of New York, 
which received the signature of Grovemor Hughes on April 27, 
1908, the State of New York accepted and placed in the custody 
of the American Scenic and Historic Preservation Society the 
venerable Philipse Manor Hall in the city of Yonkers, N. Y., 
to " be preserved and maintained forever intact as an historical 
monument and a museum of historical relics, and for such his- 
torical and patriotic uses."* 

This devoutly wished-for consummation of hopes long enter- 
tained was brought about by the generous gift of $50,000 made 
by Mrs. Wm. F. Cochran for the purchase of the property, sup- 
plemented by the public-spirited co-operation of the municipal 
authorities of the city of Yonkers who voted to sell at that 
price property which, at a moderate estimate, is worth at least 
twice that sum. By this act, one of the most interesting antiqui- 
ties of the United States has been placed in permanent security, 
and a strong impulse given to the movement for the preservation 
of American landmarks. 

Before taking up the detailed history of this interesting build- 
ing, it may be profitable to consider briefly the general principles 
and motives involved in scenic and historic preservation, some 
of which are conspicuously illustrated in the preservation of this 
venerable structure. 

There is an intimate and fundamental relation between scenery 
and history, and there is a strong probability that notable features 

• On the evening of July 1, 1908, formal exercises with addresses were held 
in the Manor Hall, accompanying the delivery of Mrs. Cochran's check to 
the Mayor, who delivered the deed of the property to a Deputy of the State 
Comptroller. The President of the American Scenic and Historic Preserva- 
tion Society accepted the legal custody of the property, the physical custody 
to take eflfect when it is vacated by the city government. 

[165] 
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of the landscape will possess hiatorical interest from identificatioi 
with human annals. 

The valleys of the earth have, from time immemorial, bee 
pathways of history — the history of war and the history a 
peace. The navigable streams which ran through them were ti 
natural avenues of travel. The contours of their borders pa 
mitted roadways with easy grades. The streams afforded powe 
for industry and water for domestic use. The alluvial soil an 
abundant moisture yielded the husbandman an ample reward fo 
his toil. The protecting hills sheltered the inhabitants from A 
chill blasts of winter. And so mankind, from the lowest stag 
of savagery up to the highest stage of civilization, haa travele 
through, settled in, and made history in the valleys. This n 
shall see very plainly demonstrated in the history of Philips 
Manor Hall and its site. 

In the early settlement of a new country, the wealthiest an 
most influential families secure the first choice of sites for thei 
rcsidenees and naturally select the most eligible and sightl 
placL^H for their domiciles. Thus picturesque locations becon: 
the focal centers of the history which the owners make, Th 
also we find conspicuously illustrated in the Philipse Mane 
Ilall, as also in such huildinga as the Hamilton Grange at On 
Hundred and Forty-second street and Convent avenue, JTcw Toi 
City; the Morris Mansion (the married home of Mary Philipsi 
daughter of the second lord of the ilauor) in One Hundred an 
Sixtieth street, New York City; the Van Cortlandt Mansio 
(the married home of " Eva Philipse," adopted daughter of tl 
first lord of the Manor) in Van Cortlandt Park, New York Citj 
the Van Cortlandt Manor House at Croton Point; the Hasbrouc 
House (Washington's Headquarters) at Newbtirgh, etc. 

In military affairs, it is the first instinct of the engineer I 
erect his cattle or fortification on a commanding eminence, whic 
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is invariably picturesque. When Nature piled up the rocky 
eminence on which Edinburgh Castle is built and molded the 
surrounding hills, she built not only the foundation for one of 
the most picturesque cities of the old world, but she also built 
a theater for human history; and Quebec, the most picturesque 
city in English-speaking America, tells the same story of the 
marriage of Nature and History, of Beauty and Tragedy. 

Similarly we find history clustering around the smaller indi- 
vidual features of the landscape. A great rock becomes a " council 
rock,'' like the Council Rock on the old Seneca trail in Brighton, 
N. Y., or it becomes an object of worship with the aborigines 
and a boundary monument with the whites, like Amackassin, the 
famous boundary stone at the northwest corner of the town of 
Yonkers. A great tree becomes a " treaty tree," like the Big 
Tree near Mount Morris, Livingston county (which gave its 
name to the Big Tree Treaty of 1797 with the Senecas) or the 
Treaty Oak in Pelham Bay Park, New York City. It was aa 
natural for the aborigines to select a rock like the Devil's Dana 
Kammer in Newburg bay on the Hudson for their religious ritea 
as for the white man to choose Plymouth Rock as a secure land- 
ing place for the pilgrims. It was a common instinct that led 
the Indians to assemble in Council imder the great elm at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., before the advent of the Europeans, and that im- 
pelled Washington to stand under it when he assumed command 
of the Continental Army in 1775. 

An object may be picturesque without being historic ; but when 
when it is old enough to be historic, it is almost invar- 
iably picturesque. The magnitude of the size of a grow- 
ing object, the softening color due to exposure to the elo^ 
ments, the state of dilapidation due to neglect and decay, the 
vegetable growths which spontaneously overrun an abandoned 
structure, the obsoleteness of style of architecture or construction 
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due to the progress of art or invention, all tend to give objects a 
picturesque aspect and frequently, in addition, an educational 
and scientific value, by the time they are old enough to be called 
" historic." 

Thne we find a strong hnman interest in the landmarks of the 
country which lies at the basis of the growing movement for tbeii 
preservation. 

Now let us consider briefly the reasons which more particularly 
justify not only such generous private gifts as that made in the 
Manor Hall case, but also the appropriation of public moneys for 
the same purpose; for although the means have been forthcoming 
for the acquisition of the ilanor Hall property, the State will 
in the course of time be requested to provide the funds necessary 
for its maintenance. 

In the case of the United States v. Gettysburg Electric Rail- 
way Company, decided January 27, 1S96, llr. Justice Peckham 
affirms the constitutionality of an act of Congress authorizing the 
purchase of land for the Gettysburg National Park, on the 
ground that " any act of Congr^s which plainly and directly 
tends to enhance the respect and love of the citizen for the insti- 
tutions of this country and strengthen his motives to defend them, 
and which is germane to and intimately connected with and ap- 
propriate to the exercise of some one or all the powers granted 
by Congress, must be valid." ^Tow, battlefields are not the only 
objects that inspire good citizenship. Peace bath her victories 
no less renowned than war. And the argument may legitimately 
be extended to embrace any object which, by reason of asso- 
ciation of ideas, tends to incite interest in and devotion to the 
JState. The preservation of physical object lessons is almost 
as essential to a proper understanding of our national life and 
to a vital patriotism as it is to teach book history in our schools 
and universities. Chancellor Henry II, !MaeCracken of N'ew York 
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University has very appropriately called them " xmsalaried teach- 
ers which never die, never ask to be retired on pensions and 
whose voices giow stronger and more convincing with increasing 
age." 

There is, perhaps, no more eloquent evidence of the power of 
landmarks to excite national pride than the instinctive sense 
of proprietorship which the public feels in them, even while 
they are in private ownership. Landmarks, like men, when they 
become famous, may be said to belong in part to the nation. The 
man who wins fame gives hostages to the people. He is no 
longer the independent individual that he was before. He finda 
that he belongs somewhat to his fellow men, that he must make 
concessions to them and that he must honor the claims which 
they make upon his time and consideration. 

The same may be said of famous buildings. It does not matter 
who owns the little house in Devonshire. Terrace, on the Maryle- 
bone Boad, London, in which Charles Dickens lived — every 
lover of Dickens may claim a moral proprietorship in that build- 
ing. The national government of Great Britain holds title to the 
building in Stratford in which the Bard of Avon lived ; but who- 
ever speaks the English tongue, wherever he may dwell, is bound 
by an indissoluble tie of sentiment as strong as an indenture of 
title to the home of the immortal Shakespeare. 

Who has visited some literary shrine in Salem, or Concord, or 
elsewhere, and not been conscious of this instinct, which is a 
perfectly natural one and which every one feels to a greater or 
lesser degree — the feeling that the people have a sort of right 
to the houses made famous by the residence of famous men? The 
pilgrim approaches the author's home with tender feelings of 
love and gratitude for the works which have delighted himself 
and thousands of others. He wants to see the house where the 
writer lived and the woods through which he walked and the 
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beside which he sat. He -wHiits to be where the author 
t dwelt, and to place himself in the environment wlii? 
J 1 inspired the vrriter's thoughts. The pilgrim really feels ;i 
if he has a right to do this. Of course he baa no legal right ■ 
trespass on the grounds if they be private. On the contrai" 
and equally of course, the heirs of the famous man's proper 
have a perfect legal right to post up signs reading : " Treepai 
Ing on these groirads is forbidden under i)eualty of the law 
'^Beware of the dog," etc. And when one knocks respectful 
at ^e front door and asks a very civil question it is the inalje 
able privilege of the owner of tiie place to regard tbe call 
an intrusion and to resent it as such. Nevertheless, one go 
away from such an esperience with the feeling that he has ha 
cheated out of something that was his due ; that something with 
him that was very tender and loving has been unjustly rejeeh 
and crushed. It is difficult under the circumstances not to ffl 
that those who inherit the property and fame of distinguish* 
Men inherit also the moral obligation which goes with the legae 
to show a certain respect to this natural, justifiable, and evf 
laudable interest which the public takes in the visible memento 
of their great ancestors. 

But since this feeling does exist, with respect not only 
literary shrines but also other historic buildings ; since it ia by cor 
mon consent acknowledged to be an elevated sentiment ; and sini 
the private owner is under no legal obligation to pay deferem 
ito it, it remains for the municipality, or the State, or the natic 
to purchase and maintain the property and thus devote it to tl 
satisfaction and encouragement of this very proper interest. 

The application of this principle to the Yonkers Manor Hall 
this : This building, for reasons more fully to be stated presentl, 
is a famous building. It is widely known throughout the Unit( 
States. It is known in Europe. The world at large is interestt 
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in it. The people of the United States who know anything about 
our national history have a peculiar interest in it. To the people 
of Yoniers, it is the cradle of their city, for although the Patroon 
of Colon Donck gave the city its name, it was the Lord of 
Philipse Manor who really laid the foundation of the city. To 
the people of the State of New York it stands as one of the con- 
spicuous monuments of their social and political development. 
Upon these grounds, briefly, when the building was threatened 
with mutilation, it was urged upon the Common Council of Yon- 
kers that morally they were not the sole owners of the building 
and that they could not permit the disfigurement or destruction 
of the property without shocking a public sentimient which ex- 
tended beyond their local jurisdiction. And it has been in defer- 
ence to public sentiment which would regard as a sort of violation 
of popular rights the return of the building to private ownership, 
with consequent risk of mutilation or possible destruction, that 
private generosity and the public spirit of the Common Council 
have erected the property into a public monument; and it will 
be in justifiable deference to this same sentiment that the State 
in future years will make appropriations for its proper main- 
tenance. 

Anglo-Saxon civilization in the new world is just 300 years 
old, and if we are correctly informed as to the date of the erection 
of the oldest part of Manor Hall, that building represents pre- 
cisely three-fourths of the whole period that has elapsed since the 
advent of English-speaking people upon this continent. That 
fact in itself is very remarkable and gives the building a dis- 
tinction. We have, as it were, 225 years of history invested in it. 
It is a capital which will increase in value as time goes on. It 
is an enviable distinction of our Atlantic coast, upon which the 
westward moving wave of civilization first broke, that it has such 
landmarks. What would not the communities of our Western 
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tea give if they haJ the old buildings, and Ihe battlefields, and 
the old civic traditions of the Atlantic States to stimulate faw 
ocal pride and patriotism? 

But with these three centuries of our seaboard history ii 
which the Eastern States take such pride, have come dangers t 
the moQumenta wliich time has dedicated. Here, where civiliza 
tion has been rooted the longest, the population ia the densest am 
commercial enterprise ia the most active j and the pressure o 
those two factors — population and commercialism — is threaten 

5 to sweep away these cherislieJ landmarks. Whenever, then 
the rescuing hand is put forth and ft valuable landmark like th 
Yonters Slanor Hall ia saved, ft benefaction is conferred npffl 
the public which is deserving of the moat cordial appreciation. 

In the following pages, no attempt has been made to foUon 
in all of their ramifications, every line of tradition and histof 
radiating from this venerable pile, for there is hardly a phsa 
of the pioneer and colonial life of New York and adjacent Coni 
monwealths that is not connected, either directly or indirectlj 
with the site, the building or its occupants. But enough has beei 
recalled, it is hoped, to show the ground for the great popula 
interest taken in the Manor Hall and to indicate the value o: 
the gift to the State of New York. 



PHILIPSE MANOR HALL. 
Chapter I. Nappeckamak. 
■WTien, in 1009, Henry Hudson sailed up the Mahicanituek' 
he found the mouth of almost every tributary of any; considerabli 

1 Ma-ha-ka-negli-tuc or JIaliicanituek was the ilohican name foe tit 
Hudson River, which was called Ca-ho-lia-te-a by the Iroquois and Shatemii 
by other Indians. Other names for this historic stream were; Una Grandia 
lima Riviera (Verazzano, 1524), whence Itio Grande, Riviere Grande am 
Grand River; Rio de San Anfonio or River of Saint Anthony (Gomez, 1525] 
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size, the seat of an Indian village. On Manhattan Island, where 
Minetta brook emptied into the Hudson at what is now Charlton 
and Greenwich streets (old Greenwich) there was the village of 
Sappokanican.^ Just behind the month of Spiiyten Diiyvil 
creek^ where Tippets Brook flows into that stream, upon Spiiy- 
ten Duyvil Hill was the fortified Indian village Nipinicksen.* 
Four and a quarter miles further north, where the Neperhan 
enters the Hudson, was the village of Nappeckamak of which 
we shall speak hereafter. Five and a half miles further north, at 
the mouth of the Wysquaqua (or Wickers creek) was the village 
of Weckquaskeck® now occupied by the village of Dobbs' 
Ferry. At Tarrytown, five miles from Dobbs' Ferry, where the 
Pocantico creek enters the Hudson, stood Alipconk.® At the 
miouth of Sing Sing creek, six miles further north, was Sint- 
sinck*^ now Ossining. Northward two and a half miles further, 
at the mouth of the Kitchawonck® or Croton river was the 
village of Kitchawonck or Kitchawan. At the mouth of Peek*- 
kill creek," eight miles further upstream as the crow flies, was 
Sackhoes, now Peekskill. And so the list might be prolonged to 
the head of the great river which the navigator explored. 

Rio de Gamas (Spaniards, 1525-1600) ; River of Norumbega (Mercator, 
1569) ; River of the Mountains (Hudson, 1609) ; or Montaigne Rivier (Dutch 
maps, 1615-1664); River Manhattes (De Laet, 1625), or Manhattans Riviei 
(Dutch maps, 1615-166^4) ; River Mauritius or Maurits Rivier (Dutch period), 
from Maurice, Prince of Orange; Noort Rivier (Dutch period) or North 
River (English) to distinguish it from the South or Delaware River; and 
lastly, Hudson River. 

2 Sappokanlcan, according to Tooker, probably means tobacco planta- 
tion, from " Sappo," meaning tobacco, and " hakihakan," meaning a field 
broken for cultivation. 

8 The Indian name for Spuyten Duyvil creek was Papirinemin, meaning 
to parcel out or divide, possibly an allusion to the division of the currents 
flowing to the Hudson and Harlem rivers. Its junction with the Hudson was 
called Shorakapkock, meaning " as far as the sitting down place." 

4Nipinicksen means "A small pond or water place." 

6 Meaning, "end of the marsh, or bog." 

6 " Place of elms." 

7 " Place of stones." 

8 " Wild, dashing stream." 
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tU these aboriginal eettlements, the one at the mouth of thi 

laa river, called Nappeckamak, the principal village of thi 

li ittan Indians,* ia the one which especially interests ns, for ii 

locality the lords of Philipse Manor built their great Mantii 

11, and around the site of the vanished Indian village ha 

grown up iho thriving city of Yonkers. 

The eloquent nouieuclature of thf aborigines gives us a read; 

clue to the reason for the location of Nappeckamak and to ODi 

of the chief ocenpatiouB of its inhabitants, !Xeperhan is a cor 

n of Nappeekamack or Neperhamack and has generall] 

I translated erroneously as meaning " the rapid water settla 

A very reliable authority on this name is Wm. "Wallaa 

jltetr, who, in his " Algonkian series, No. 7 " says that til 

' n " and " r " in Nappeckamack and Xeperhamack are intrusiT) 

I i that the name ia derived from " apjieh " meaning "trapl 

and " amack " or " amuck " meaning " fishing place." Henoe 

we have " appeh-mack " " the trap fishing place " and Neperhan 

(apehhan) "a trap, snare, gin," etc. Here, we may conclude, the 

Indians caught fi.sh with the ebbing of the tide, probably after the 

fashion described by Woo<l in his N"ew England Prospect (1634) 

by stretching a net or constructing a weir across the mouth of 

the creek, " When they used to tide it in and out to the Rivers 

and Creekes with long soanes or Basse Nets which stop in the 

* The highest and latest authoiity on this subject ia " Tlie Hand Book of 
American Indians," just published by the Bureau of American Ethnology — 
the moat remarkable work of its kind ever printed. From thia it appeara 
thnt Nappeek'amak was the metropolitan village of the Manhattan Indiana 
who occupied Manhattan Island, the east bank of the Hudson river in West' 
Chester county and the Westclieater abore ot Long Island sound. The Manhat- 
tans were a tribe of tlie Wappinger confederaey. After the Dutch occupied 
Manhattan Island, the name Weckquaskeck appears to have been used to 
designate the remainder of the tribe on the mainland. They were of Algon- 
kian stock and closely connected with the Mahicana on the north and the 
Mchegana on the east, but distinguiahed from them by political and dialectio 
differences. It is interesting to think that the area of the present Greater 
New York was once tributary to the atwrigines ot Yonkera. 
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fish; and the water ebbing from them they are left on the dry 
ground, sometimes two or three thousand at a set." 

As one stands on the elevated grounds of the Manor House to- 
day, looking down at the rudiment of the Neperhan on the south 
side of Dock street, the imagination may bring back some of the 
broader outlines of aboriginal scenes of three centuries ago: the 
cluster of bark huts on the hillside; the primeval forest to the 
north, east and south, with silence unbroken save by the sough- 
ing of the trees, the thunder of the storm, the bubbling of the 
brook, the scream of the bird, the howl of the wolf or the roar of 
the bear; to the west, the broad Hudson, bearing no craft larger 
than a canoe, and beyond the river, the towering Palisades, stand- 
ing now, as then, in their pristine grandeur; at the foot of the 
hill, the crystal Neperhan, widening at its mouth into a shelter- 
ing cove; upon the shore, the canoes dravni up above the tides of 
the ^^ river that flowed upward;" here and there, the busy natives, 
with their stone or shell implements, dressing fish, either for im- 
mediate consumption or for drying for winter use ; over the glow- 
ing camp-fire, the smoking venison from the neighboring forest; 
or under a mass of steaming grass, the roasting oysters whose 
shells for many years told of the savory feasts of the villagers. 

And then we can imagine the sensation as rumors came up 
from below of the arrival of the white men; the astonishment of 
the natives at the birdlike craft with its great white wings as it 
flailed past on September 14, 1609; their excitement when, the 
following day, the two captives who escaped from the Half Moon 
came down the trail arousing the warriors of the villages to re- 
venge; the agitation here and particularly at the next village 
below, Nipinichsen, for several day^ as preparations were made 
for the assault on Hudson's return; and then the bloody conflict of 
October 2, 1609, off Sputyen Duyvil creek, in which their tribes- 
men suffered so heavily. 
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I was the setting of the scene, and such the prelude to tliffi 

it drama soon to follow, in which the forests and their ihisly, 

ants were to be swept away, leaving nothing but an almost 

;d stream and its sweet sounding name as reminders of: 

r aneient dominion. 

Chapter 11. De Jonkheer. 

1 obliteration of the aborigines in Westchester county waJ' 

a ci lual process, extending over a period of a century and > 

or more.* But yielding to the temptations presented bj' 

rpean beads, blankets, iron ware, and, sad to relate, firewatefr' 

the natives began to part with their title to the soil soon aftW 

the advent of the Dutch. 

On August 3, 1639, thirteen years after the purchase of Man* 
lattan Island, three chiefs of the Weekquaskecks, named "feqne* 
nee," " rechgawac," and " packanniens," owners of " keskes- 
nch," f appeared before Cornelius van Tienhoven, secretary of thft 
West India Company, at T"ort Amsterdam, and conveyed (o the 
West India Company the tract of land in their territory called 
" Nepperhaem " embracing the site of the present city of Tonkers 
and much adjacent territory. This conveyance appears to have 
been of a somewhat doubtful effectiveness, for, aa will be seen 
later, subsequent owners acquired title by purchase direct from 
the Indians. ' * "■?! 

Owing to the hostilities between the Dutch and the Indians soon 
after the alleged conveyance of 1639, no individual had the cour- 
age to attempt to seek a home in this remote wilderness, sixte«i 
miles from the protecting walls of Fort Amsterdam, until the 
international relations had become more amicable. Then, in 
16i5, a man who had contributed largely to the restoration of 

*Lieut.-Col. Simcoe, in his Military Journal, tells of killing oa Indiwi 
chief named Nimham and forty other Indians in Westchester county oft 
A-uguat 31, 1779. 
I So written in the original document. 
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peace secured from the West India Company a grant of this region, 
reinforcing his title by purchase from the natives. This first 
individual white owner of the Manor Hall site and adjacent ter- 
ritory was Jonkheer Adriaen van der Donck, a cultured member 
of the Dutch nobility, a native of Breda, who came to New Neth- 
erland in the fall of 1641 as sheriff of Rensselaenvyck. The 
jrant was made by the West India Company in consideration of 
lis valuable services as a peacemaker between Director Kieft and 
he lately warring red men. The property extended from a little 
ivulet called Amakassin,* flowing into the Hudson near the pres- 
et Greystone station of the New York Central railroad, east- 
ward to the Bronx river and southward to Spuyten Duyvil creek. 
n 1652 it vas erected into a Colonie of which Van der Donck 
ecame Patroon. Thia property was at first called by the Dutch 
'Olen Donck, or Donck's Colony, but soon came U> be known, from 
le ovmer's title, as De Jonkheer's Landt. After the capture 
f New Netherland by the English, the name was anglicized and 
ppears in the minutes of the Governor and Council in 1668 as 
"ouncker's Land. This in turn became shortened to Youncker's. 
hiring the tenure of the Philipses the name became practically 
Dsolete, being superseded by that of the new owner. In 1788, 
Dwever, the Legislature formally adopted the name of Yonkers 

>r the town.t 

After Van der Donck secured his grant he dammed the Nep- 
rhan river opposite the Manor House site and erected a mill 
)r sawing wood from his forests and grinding grain from his 
inns as soon as the latter became productive. He therefore gave 



*The little etream called Amakassin derived its name from a great stone 
t its moufth wMch was a landmark with the aborigines and is frequently 
lentioned in the early Dutch and English deeds. The name means " at the 
laoe of the etone." 

t Jonkheer is derived from roots which in Dutch, Middle Dutch, Swedish, 
Jftuish, German, Low German, and ^liddle High German signify young and 
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the name of the Saeck-kill* *o the stream, and it thua appi 

on the map of New Xelherland accompanying his Descripl 

of Xew Netherland, published in 1653, 

iUthough Van der Donck promptly established a running b 

nes3 on the Nepperhan, and must have had some workmen's I 

on the site, he evidently preferred the flats nearer Spuyten E 

vil creek and his neighbors on Slanhattan Island for his i 

dencp, and there he began to build. Soon thereafter he lieci 

one of the most ardent and fearless critics of the goveram 

under Director Stuy^•esant and the Dutch Weat India Compa 

and went to the Netherlands to represent the sentiments of himi 

and his sympathizers. While there he made preparationa toi 

onize his property, but various obstacles prevented, and he 

turned to New Netherland in the fall of 1653 without havi 

accompliehed much, appareutly. except the publication of his 1 

scription of New Netherland. 

Although Van der Donck did little for the material promoti 

of his large estate, ho is an interesting tigitre on account of t 

versatility of his talents, which ranged from sa-wing wood to t 

practice of law. Having taken his degree of law at Leyden Ui 

versity and been admitted to practice before the Supreme Cot 

of Holland, he applied to the Dutch West India Company for p( 

mission to practice in New Netherland. But the Directors 

the Company declared that they did not know " of there being ai 

gentleman, lu usagu aa .1 title, (uiwpvtr, it signiflea a noblynmn, and cor: 
fiiuinda to the Engliab Lord or Knight. Tbiis in Spenser's " Ii'ftery Queen 

"Amongst the rest tliero wna a jolly knight . . , 

f'Uapnmn, in hia tranalation of tlie Odyssey, aaj'S: 

" lliysaea slept there, and close by 
The other jounkers.-' 

Tlie preaent minister plenipotentiary from tlie Netherlanda to the Vnitt 
Stales ia Jonkheer R. de Marees van Swindersn. 

* '■ S " in old Dutch ia repreaented by " Z " in the modern kngws" 
" ae " by " aa," anil " ek " by '' g," thus giving us Zaag-kill m literally S»' 
creek, modemiaei to Saw Mill rivet. 
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ipse, PhiDipse, Philips and Phillips. From this varied onbo 
raphy we shall use the spelling Phi)ipse, unless literal qiiolatii 
requires a change. 

Concerning the first two generationa of the family, there l 
pears to he some indefiniteness o£ record,* but from a carsi 
comparison of many authoritiea we deduce the following: 

FiBST Gexeeatiox. 
The first generation of the family known to bear the sas 
was the Viscimni PhUipse of Bohemia, who, with Ma wife El 
and his sou Frederick fled to Priesland. 

Second Gexeeatios, 
Frederick PhUipse, last above mentioned, bom in Bohem^ 
lived in Friesland, where he married Margaret Daeres and wliM 
he died. They had a son Frederick with whom the widows 
Margaret emigratm to New Netherland on a date uncertain. I 
19 suggested with some probability that the immigranls came ivitl 
Peter Stuyvesant in 1047. 

Tiirnu Gexeration. 
Frederick Pliilipsc, la.st above mentioned, first Lord of tbi 
Manor, born in Friesland 162(i; came to New Netherland will 
widowed mother, possibly in lfi47; married firat, 1G62, liar 
garet Ilardenbrook, widow of Peter Rudolphus De Vries; mat 
ried second, 1692, Catherine Van Cortlandt, daughter of Oloi 
Stephanus Van Cortlandt and widow of John Dervall; died No 
vemher 6, 1702. 

FoCETH GeXKRATIOK. 

The children of Frederick aud JIargaret, his first wife, werf 
as follows: 

•The genealogy in Bolton's "History of Westchesfer County" U hopei«fsly 
tonfused. Seharf in. his History Buja that Frederick Philipse and Margii*' 
Daj^res, his wife, both came to America with their son Frederick, later first 
lord of the Mnnov; w'V\\c 3o\vn .la^ au.^^ Ma-rgaret was a widow when »1>« 
came aver with ^*r eon. 
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1. "Eva Pliilipse," daughter of Peter Rudolphus De Vries 
and Margaret Hardenbrook, born July 6, 1660, adopted by hor 
mother's, second husband and known as " Eva Philipse;" married 
Jacobus Van Cortlandt, May 31, 1691. 

2. Philip Philipse, baptized March 18, 1663; married Maria 
Sparkes about 1694; died 1700. 

3. Adolphus Philipse, baptized November 15, 1665 ; died 1749. 

4. Annetje Philipse, baptized November 27, 1667; married 
Philip French, 1694. 

5. Rombout Philipse, baptized January 9, 1670; died young. 

Fifth Generation. 

Philip Philipse and Maria Sparkes had a son, namely : 
Frederick Philipse j Second Lord of the Manor; born in the 

Barbadoes 1695; married Joanna, daughter of Gov. Anthony 

BrockhoUs about 1719; died July 26, 1751. 

Sixth Generation. 

The children of Frederick Philipse, the Second Lord, and Jo- 
anna BrockhoUs, were: 

1. Frederick Philipse, Third and last Lord of the Manor, bom 
September 12, 1720; married Elizabeth Williams, widow of one 
Rutgers; died April 30, 1785. 

2. Susannah Philipse, baptized February 3, 1723 ; died young, 

3. Philip Philipse, baptized August 28, 1724; married Mar- 
garet Marston; died May 9, 1768. 

4. Maria Philipse, baptized March 30, 1726; died young. 

5. Susannah Philipse, baptized September 20, 1727; married 
Capt. (later Col.) Beverly Robinson about 1750; died IsTovember, 
1822. 

6. Mary Philipse, bom July 5, 1730 ; married Col. Eoger Mor- 
ris, July 19, 1758 ; died July 18, 1825. 
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7. iTargaret Philipae, baptized February- +, 1733; died 175 

8. Antbony Philipse, baptized July 13, 1735 ; died young. 

9. Joanna Philipse, baptized SepU'iiiber 19, 1739; died yot 

10. Adolphus Pbilipse, baptized Ifarcb 10, 1742; died you 



Seventh Geke: 
The children of Frederick Philipse. Third Lord of the Ma 
and Elizabeth AYillianis, his wife, were: 

1. Frederick Pbilipse, who married Harriet Griffiths, of Rhi 
Korth Wales. 

2. Philip Philipse, an officer in the Royal Artillery, who i 
in Wales in 1829. 

3. Charles Philipse, who was droivned in the Bay of Fnndy 

4. John Philipse, Captain, who was tilled at the battle of Ti 
algar, 1805. 

5. iTaria Eliza Philipse, who married Lionel, Se^'euth Viscoi 
Strajigford, September 4, 1779. 

6. Sarah Philippe, who married Jlnngo Xoble, February 
1783. 

7. Charlotte JIargarct Philipse, who married Lieutenant-C 
Webber, of England, and died 1840. 

8. Elizabeth Philipse, who died at Eiith. Eng., in 1828. 

9. Susan Philipse. 

10. Catherine Philipse, who diini young. 

Chapter IV. The First Lord of the Manor. 

Although the Patroon of Colen Donck gave the name to ■ 

present city of Yonkers, yet it was Frederick Philipse, the p 

chaser of the third interest in the Yonkers Plantation in 16' 

who was the real founder of the city, for he built its first subst 

• This is evidently the " Miss Philipse " whose epitaph from the New Y 
Gazette and Weeitly Post Boy of August 10, 1752, is quoted in Valentii 
Manual for ISSe. 
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tial building, which later became the Manor Hall, and he was the 
first to develop actively the industry of the locality. 

The career of the Founder of Yonkers was one of the most 
lemarkable of his time. Coming to America with his widowed 
mother, it is said that he began his life as a carpenter, working 
ynih his own hands on the church in the Fort at Xew Amsterdam, 
and at any other honest task that came to him. With his own 
earnings, supplemented by the little means which his mother 
brought with her, and still further augmented by fortunate in- 
veetments, he soon found it no longer necessary to depend on 
manual labor for his income, and his ability in affairs eventually 
made him one of the greatest merchants of his day. He was, in 
fact, not only the founder of Yonkers, but also one of the 
founders of New York City. In merchandizing and real estate 
le was one of the most sagacious operators of his time. Lands, 
tnills, foreign trade, river trade and Indian trade, all brought 
health to his coffers. If he had lived in the twentieth century 
lis talents would have distinguished him in Wall street, l^oi 
Ui inconsiderable part of his income was derived from specula- 
ion in wampum, the Indian money, which for a long time formed 
iso the principal part of the currency of the early colonists, and 
he fluctuating value of which made it a profitable commodity 
or one who, like Philipse, was able to make a good " turn " on 
dther a bull or bear market. It is said that whole hogsheads 
^f wampum were stored in his cellars at certain times. 

His advancement was due partly to his own ability and partly 
o fortunate marriage. In 1662 he married the widow of the 
vealthy Peter Eudolphus De Vries, and with her a fortune. Mrs. 
?hilipse was a very competent business woman, quite able to 
nanage her own affairs and thoroughly possessed of the funda- 
mental American principle of ^^ no taxation without representa- 
-ion." She owned her own ships, bought and sold on her own 
EUJcount, and often went to Holland to look after the affairs of 
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herself and her commercial aBSOciates. She took her childrso: 
Europe and gave them a thorough education, thus strengthen] 
them for the commanding position in Colonial affairs which, 
a family, they were destined to occupy. 

Ten years after his marriage, the Yonkers Plantation cai. 
upon the market, and being now possessed of resources, he p 
chased in 1672 a one-third interest in the property. On June ', 
1682. Thomas Delaval devised his third interest to his son Jo 
Delaval. On August 27, 1685, John Delaval deeded his intei! 
to Frederick Philipse; and on June 13, 1686, the heirs of Thoa 
Lewis, deceased, deeded their third interest to Philipse, Ul 
bringing the whole of the property into the latt^r's possession* 

While the Van der Donck colony was thus drifting il 
Phili]ij^e's possession, he was steadily advaucing in influence X 
wealth and was extending his landed possessions to the nwl 
ward. In 1674 he was accounted the most affluent citizen' 
!Kew York, his possessions being estimated at 80,000 &aai 
Holland currency. He was also regarded as the foremost mi 
chant engaged in trade to Albany. He enjoyed so much fav 
fnini Governor Andros that in IBSO other merchants were jealo 
of hiui. One mark of this favor was the grant, made on Decei 
ber 1, 1680, to purchase land ou each side of the Focantieo 
Wiekerscreek, adjoining to land already purchased, and there 
erect a sawmill. The next year, 1681, saw him a member oft 
Grifvenior'a Council, a position which he held several years, m 
withstanding jealous endeavors to oust him. 

In the year 16S2, according to accepted traditions, Philip 
begand to build the residence at Yonkers wliieh later became t 
Manor Hall, and it is not difficult to see his prosperity mai 
fested in the manner in which he made his baronial seat 
the wilderness imitate the country homes of the English baroi 
The portion which this Frederick Philipse built is the southe: 
portion, measuring 62.15 by 25.32 feet and facing aonthwar 
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It stood on the nortliside of the Neperhan river, about 300 feet 
from the mouth of that stream and about 300 feet west of the 
old Albany Post Road. The latter was the great historic thor- 
oughfare from New York to Albany. It crossed the Neperhan 
by means of a bridge which was known for a century as Philipse's 
Bridge. The house was two stories high with attic. In the center 
of the south front there was a porch and doorway, with two 
'imidows on each side. The second story had five windows on 
^flte south front and the sloping attic roof had three dormer 
r trindows. In the rear, there was a huge " lean-to " with 
tdanting roof. For its day, the house was large and roomy. 
The great massive door, which still swings in the center of the 
southern front, is said to have been manufactured in Holland in 
1681 and imported by Mrs. Margaret Hardenbrook Philipse in 
one of her own vessels. (See further description on page 236.) 
The Manor Hall was not infrequently the scene of elaborate 
iospitality, and in summer, governors and their satellites and 
the leading citizens of New York, gayly attired, might have been 
Been riding a-horseback along the old Post Road up and down 
the hills and valleys of Manhattan and Westchester County, bound 
for the palatial Manor Hall of the First Lord. It is not difficult 
to imagine how the Master of the Hall appeared on occasions like 
hese as he moved among the guests and exchanged dignified 
Salutations. He was a tall and well-proportioned man; had a 
Juiet gray eye, a Roman nose, and a firm set mouth. Dressed 
^th punctilious care in the costume of the period with full 
Embroidery, lace cuffs, etc., and head surmounted with impressive 
Periwig and flowing ringlets, he moved with a slow and measured 
rtep, which gave him an air of dignity. In temperament, he was 
Jrave and melancholy, and so reticent as to be regarded dull; 
^d while intelligent, and shrewd almost to craftiness, he is said 
lot to have been especially cultured. 
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But however reserved and taciturn the Lord of the Ms 
might have heen, his vivacious Lady and the lively eheer wj 
she served from cellar and pantry made ample amends; and 
melancholy of the Master of the Hall was conspicuously ab 
from the demeanor of the guests when they s&t forth on tl 
return to the city. 

The picture of the place at this period would have she 
little change from natural conditions. Conspicuous on the 
was the Mansion (not yet projrerly a Manor Hall, for the Ma 
was not created until the Charter of 1G93 was granted) ; neai 
the hridge, the mill dam and the mill with its great rev(^ 
wheel, and a few huts for workmen. To the north and east H 
hills and rocky steeps, fenceless intervals, and little delle, cove 
with forests, shrubs, stunted grass and wildfiowers. To the boI 
was the splashing Nei^erhan and beyond it the hills; ani 
the west, the Hudson and the columned Palisades. To the e 
of the mansion, between it and the Post Road, were the lawnl 
garden paths. 

At about the same time when he built the stone mansion wh 
subsequently became the Manor Hall at Yonkers, Philipse lii 
also a atone resideuce which still stands beside the Pocantico n 
site at Sleepy Hollow. It was provided with portholes for am 
cannon and muskets, and was anch a stronghold that it was cal 
Castle Philipse. In the same year he built a mill, near by. 1 
Sleepy Hollow mill was called the Upper Mill and the Yonk 
mill the Lower Mill. To these two mills, the tenants brouj 
their grain to be groimd into flour and meal for themselves b 
for use in the incipient metropolis on Manhattan Island. 

As to which of the two mansions was built first, there is so 
doubt. Mrs. Lamb states that Castle Philipse was built in 16 
when it was foum! that two residences were necessary for si 
wide possessions. Dr. Scharf, in his " History of Westcies 
County," gives four strong reasons for the belief that Manor Hoi 
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at the Lower Mills was built for Philipse's own personal resi- 
dence and that he and his first wife lived there till her death in 
1690 or 169-1, namely: That this spot, already cleared, afforded 
the strongest immediate attractions for a residence ; that for years 
prior to 1682 Philipse had an actual business going on here and 
it woidd be natural for him to settle here ; that for several years 
after 1682 his business must have called him frequently to the 
city, and that the saving of ten miles of travel was an important 
consideration; and that he gave more care to the building of 
the Yonkers Manor House than to the Sleepy Hollow house, as 
if he intended it to be the better and more sen^ceable house. 
With these arguments, the present writer very heartily agrees. 

Commanding a view of the traflSc going up and down the river 
on one side and up and down the old Post Koad on the other, 
life in the Philipse Mansion could not have been without its diver- 
sions, notwithstanding its comparative remoteness. In addition 
to the sight of the passers-by, many of the wayfarers by land 
stopped at the mansion to inquire the distance to the next set- 
tlement, to get refreshment for man and beast, or to exchange 
the news of the day. Occasionally, travelers by water ran their 
sloops or canoes up into the mouth of the Xeperhan and made a 
temporary halt here. In 1689, several French canoes landed on 
Philipse's property, and the news which the voyageurs brought of 
the designs of the Indians upon the English settlements greatly 
alarmed the tenants. ^Vhen these stories were told to Philipse, 
however, he laughed at the fears of his tenants and found no 
little difficulty in calming them. 

Thus, with occasional Indian scares, the routine of life in 
the Mansion passed, with the usual domestic cares, the super- 
vision of the mill and farms, going to town and coming back either 
on horseback or by boat, until a more than usual interruption 
came in the death of Philipse's wife, Margaret. 
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In 1692, having recovered somewhat from his grief, Philip 
again ventured into matrimony with even more conspicuous sTl 
ceaa than before; and, with a partiality for widows which wott 
have shocked Samuel Weller, took unto himself for better i 
worse the relict of John Derval, Catherine, daughter of the hiD 
blooded Oloff Stephamis Van Cortlandt. She was young ai 
pretty, had a sweet disposition and charming manner, and pi 
aided over the Hall with grace and charm. She it was who : 
1699 built the Sleepy IIollow church, which is believed to be tl 
oldest ecclesiastical edifice in the State, and is one of the ami 
quarian curiosities of the Hudson. "While superintending tl 
work she was accustomed to ride up from New York or from ll 
Tonkers Manor Hall, mounted on a pillion behind her favorJI 
brother Jacobus Van Cortlandt.* A stone slab on the cbnre 
bears this inscription : " Erected by Frederick Philips an 
Catherine Van Cortlandt his wife, 1699." The records o 
the church bear testimony to the virtues of Lady Catherine ii 
these words : *' First and before all, the- right honorable, Goi 
fearing, very wise and prudent Jly Lady Catherine Philips 
widow of the late Lord Frederick Philipse of blessed memory 
who promoted service here in the highest, praiseworthy manner.' 

Put before Mrs. Philipse built the Sleepy Hollow Church, aJ 
important, event occurred which gave her the title of " Lady," he 
husband the title of "Lord," and changed their residence to ; 
"Manor Hall." This wa^ the granting of the Hoyal Charte 
on June 12, 1()93, in the name of "William and Mary, ereetinj 
Philipse's possessions " into a lordship or manor of Philipsborougl 
in free and common soccage according to the tenure of on 
manor of East Greenwich within our county of Kent in our renin 

•Jacobua Van Corllaniit married "Eva Ptiilipae," adopted ilaugliler o 
Frederick Pliiiipse, anii received as a weiiding gift from his father-in- la' 
7i% acres at Kingsbriilge. Tpon tliis lund lie hullt the Van Cortlandt hons 
in Van Cortlandt Pari.:, now owned liy tlie City of Xew York and in '^i 
CDBtody of the Colonial Danies. 
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of England, yielding, rendering and paying therefor, yearly and 
every year, on the feast day of the Annunciation of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, at our fort at New York, imto us, our heirs and 
successors, the annual rent of £4 123. current money of our said 
Province/^ 

This same Charter granted Philipse the right to erect a toll- 
bridge across the Spuyten Duyvil creek and prescribed that it 
should be called King's Bridge — a name which has continued 
to this day. Thus we see the Manor House connected by his- 
torical events, not only with Castle Philipse and Sleepy Hollow 
Church on the north, and the Van Cortlandt mansion in Van 
Cortlandt Park on the south, but also with the first substantial 
link that connected Manhattan Island with the mainland. 

As a consequence of this license to build the King's Bridge, 
every New Yorker who wanted to get off the island onto the con- 
tinent or from the continent onto the island had to drop into hia 
lordship's contribution box " three pence current money of New 
York for each man and horse that shall pass the said bridge in 
the day time, and three pence current money aforesaid for each 
head of neat cattle that shall pass the same; and twelve pence 
current money aforesaid for each score of hogs, calves and sheep 
that shall pass the same; and nine pence current money afore- 
said for every boat, vessel or canoe that shall pass the said bridge 
and cause the same to be drawn up ; and for each coach, cart or 
sledge or wagon that shall pass the same, the sum of nine pence 
current money aforesaid; and after sunset, each passenger that 
shall pass said bridge shall pay two pence current money afore- 
said; each man and horse, six pence; each head of neat cattle, 
six pence; each score of hogs, calves and sheep, two shillings; 
for each boat, or vessel, or canoe, one shilling and six pence; 
for each coach, cart, waggon, or sledge, one shilling and six 
pence, current money aforesaid." In this way everybody who 
'Went to or from New York had to pay tribute to the Lord of 
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PMlipse Manor. Descendants of old Xew York families, y, 
may possibly discern in the enlarged Manor Hall the embodimi 
of some of the money which they never inherited from th 
ancestors, may be pardoned if they take a peculiar interest' 
the -preservation of this interesting Btructure. 

It has been hinted that as the sereDteenih century drew m 
its close, Philipse's foreign commerce was not confined wifl 
the most rigid limits of legitimate trade. The fact was that 
that time privateering was pretty generally winked at by 1 
anthorities, and probably most of the leading merchants did i 
consider little side ventures of this sort a very grave derelictii 
But the charges in regard to Philipse appear to be somewl 
nebulous. In 1687 Gov. Dongan frankly asaiired the Lords. 
Trade that he did not believe that Pbilipse was engaged in a] 
illicit trade. In 1698 a complaint was made to His Majest' 
Commissioners of Trade and Plantations that Philipse sent fl 
from New York, in charge of his son Adolphns, a ship or sliS! 
named " Frederick," ostensibly for Virginia, but reaJly to eniise 
sea and meet a ship from Madagascar. Upon meeting the latter, 
was alleged, the " Frederick " received great parcels of East Ind 
goods and sailed for Delaware Bay, where she lay privately, whi 
the Madagascar vessel, now having nothing but negroes al>]ar 
sailed for Kew York. Later, it was said, the Madagascar veas 
sailed for Delaware Bay and received part of the East Ind 
goods, and, by Philipse's direction sailed for Hamburg. At t 
latter place some seizures were made and the crew sent to Lo 
don. The charge of trading with pirates is based on the depO! 
tions of the latter. 

The Lords of Plantations do not appear to have taken a vei 
severe view of this charge, for in 1C98 they passed no strong 
strictures upon Philipse than to say that it did "not look well 
for him to be employing men of such character. 

Philipse's force and independence of character are lUustraii 
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In the dosing years of his life by the courage with which he 
iriticised the King's representative. The dislike of the latter 
For him is reflected in a letter which the Earl of Bellomont wrote 
in 1699 from Boston to the Lords of Trade, saying that he did 
act intend to return to New York because he was " discouraged 
bom going thither to be affronted and have the King's authority 
trampled on." 

Apparently among those who trampled on the King's authority 
k Bellomont's estimation were Philipse, Livingston, and some 
Whers, for in the same letter he recommended that the large land 
pants to " our Palatines, Smith, Livingston, Phillips (father 
tad son), and six or seven more" be broke" by act of Pariia- 
bent, for he was jealous that he had not strength enough in the 
Assembly of New York to break them. " The members of 
ssembly there are landed men," said he, " and when their own 
xterest comes to be touched, 'tis more than probable they will 
inch." He thought that an act of Parliament requiring that 
> man in the Province should hold more than 1,000 acres would 
mightily reduce " Phillips and the others mentioned. 
No such act, however, was passed, and the First Lord of the 
anor was in full possession of his great estate when he died 

1702. It is a curious contrast of fate that the First Lord of 
^ Manor, who was contumacious of the King's authority, suc- 
^ded in keeping his estate, while the Third Lord of the Manor, 
' will be seen later, lost it because of his loyalty to the King. 

Chapter V. The Manor System, 

The Manor of Philipsborough was one of the four great Eng- 
ih Manors on the Hudson river which succeeded the Patroon- 
ips of the Dutch Period.. K'amed from south to north they were 
e Manors of Philipsborough, Van Oortlandt, Livingston and 
Eln Rensselaer. As a representative of the Manor system, the 
onkers Manor Hall stands for a very interesting and, in its day, 
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. very useful and beneficent iastitutiou which has contribati 
more than most people realize to the social and political progn 
of the English-speaking race. It is true that the United Strt 

s entirely outgrown the manorial system and in England it k 
become almost olraolete, except so far as the customs develop 
and rights acquired under that system have become ingrafted 
ur common law; but the Manor Hall should be cherished, new 
iheleas, and the institution of which it reminds us should I 
held in grateful remembrauce or the good that wa8 in it. Not 
do so, because the feudal idea which it recalls is inconsisto 
with modem American ide rould be extremely narrow-miadej 
and would be on a par witt i illing down the Jamestown ehaii 
tower because it was built when the Protestant Episcopal Char 
in America was a State Chi ch, and because the connection 
Church and State is incou^isteut with American ideas; or i 
stroying the famous London Tower because it is a mementO', 
mediaeval oppressiou which England has long outgrown; or pa 
ing down the Coliseum because the old-time gladiatorial combf 
are repugnant to modem ideas; or overthrowing the obelisks ai 
djTiamiting the pyramids because one of the Pharaohs oppress 
the Children of Israel. Such a course could be approved on 
by one who could see nothing interesting or sublime or instruct! 
in those monuments of the past — nothing interesting in the 
antiquity, nothing sublime in their architecture, nothing instn 
tive in their antiquity. 

And yet what are they ? They are mUeatones in human pre 
ress. They are objects by which we compare different stages 
human growth and appreciate the advancement of civilizatic 
They are souvenirs of the childhood, youth and young manho 
of the race. 

To appreciate what the manor system was in relation to oth 
institutions of its own and former times, we must forget ti 
tremendous advance made in democratic ideas throughout t] 
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world since the American Revolution, and throw ourselves back 
into the environment of the centuries during which the manor 
system flourished. The manor should be regarded somewhat in 
the same light as we contemplate Magna Charta, for instance. 
Why is it that we Americans and all other Anglo-Saxons take 
pride in Hagna Oharta? Of course we love our Declaration of 
Independence; but next to it, or perhaps equal with it, we rank 
Magna Charta. And why ? Why do we take such pride in that 
document signed by King John and the Barons 561 years before 
our Declaration of Independence ? Gk>vemment by Barons is not 
in harmony with American ideas. Magna Charta was wrested 
from King John by the Barons for the protection of their 
baronial rights, and yet we continue to point with pride to that 
document as the first great charter of Anglo-Saxon liberties. 

We commend the Barons at Runnemede because in securing 
Magna Charta they brought the power of government down from 
the autocrat one step nearer to the people. Magna Charta, taken 
literally as it reads, is nine-tenths obsolete to-day. Even when 
translated into English, we can hardly understand much of it 
because of its allusions to obsolete customs and usages. But it 
was a great intermediate step in the evolution of democratic 
government. 

The manor system of government occupies a similar interme- 
diate place in the historical development of Anglo-Saxon insti- 
tutions. It was not so democratic as our American system, but 
it was more democratic than the arbitrary government of an 
absolute monarch. It provided for a measure of local self- 
government and it safeguarded many popular rights from en- 
croachment by the King. If we are grateful to the Barons of 
Runnemede, we should also be appreciative of the Lords of the 
Manors. 

The Manor was originally a grant of land from the Crown to 

7 
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the Lord of the JIanor. The latter had two clasaes of tenant) 
called freeholders and copyholders. The freeholders were tbjs 
to whom the Lord sold land outright. The freeholders, howevei 
remained a part of the Manor as a political unit. The other pa 
of his land the Lord retained as his own and it was calleil U 
demesne or domain. His demesne was cultivated by the otle 
class of tenants called in ancient times " villeins." OriginaH; 
they could not leave the land and their service was obligatorr 
They were allowed to cidtivate portions of the land for their owi 
use, however. This was at first occupation at the pleasure ol 
the Lord of the Manor; but after a while it grew into a qualiGeii 
right, recognized first by custom and finally by law. Tiiis 
form of tenure ia called " copy-hold," as distinguished from 
" free-hold." 

Wben a copyholder conveys his land to another, even to-day, 
he surrenders it to the Lord of the Manor, and pays him tlie 
customary fine or transfer tax. and the Lord of the Manor then 
grants the land to the person nominated by the late tenant. Thf 
Lord; as legal owner of the fee of the land, has a right to all 
the mines and minerals in it and to the timber growing upcn it, 
even if tlie tenant planted the trees. Another Manorial obliga- 
tion, and one of the most vexatious, is called the " heriot." UEdet 
this name the Lord is entitled to seize the tenant's beet beast oi 
other chattel upon the tenant's death. In quite recent times 
articles of great value have been seized as heriots. In one case, s 
racehorse worth $10,000 or $15,000 was thus seized. 

In ancient times the Lord of the Manor also enjoyed certain 
singular prii-ileges with the bride in the case of every weddiui 
among his tenants, but these privileges have long fallen intf 
disusa 

In return for the privileges which the Lord of the Mant" 
enjoyed he had to render a very substantial return to his tenants 
in the privileges which he guaranteed to them and was bound to 
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protect. Among the most valuable of these rights were thiise of 
the courts. 

In the Charter of the Manor of Philipsborough, Frederick 
Philipse was granted power to hold Court Loet and Court Baron 
as often as he saw fit. The Court T^eet was composed of free- 
holders, presided over by the T^rd of the Manor or his steward. 
It was the center of local jurisdiction and imder the control of 
the Koyal government. The Court Baron was an entirely local 
court held by the Lord and composed of the freeholders of the 
Manor for the redressing of misdemoanors and the settlement of 
disputes among the tenants. 

The copyhold or villein tenants were not members of the Court 
Baron, but approached the Court as petitioners; and the records 
of this court constituted the' villein's title to his land. 

When the freeholders and copyholders thus came together it 
Constituted what was called the Customary Court, and as the cus- 
toms of different manors varied, the condition of landholding in 
them varied. Hence the specification in the Royal Charter of 
I^hilipsborough that it was according to the customs of the Royal 
Jd^anor of East Greenwich in Kent. 

Without entering into further particulars, we may say that 
the manor system lasted for ages because it was established on 
the ground of mutual interest. The theoretical disabilities of 
serfdom were mitigated by customs and practical considerations 
which were in a constant state of progression until they have 
evolved into the modern laws of England and America. The 
safety of the villein class lay in the authority of customary law, 
which, evolved by the local courts themselves, kept close touch 
with the development of the common law. Just as the Anglo- 
Saxon people outgrew Magna Charta and adopted a new Declara- 
tion of Independence, so we have outgrown the baronial and 
manorial customs ^nd have adopted the forms of modem 
democracy. But so long as we cherish the memory of Magna 
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Charta bs one of the great historic etepping-stones to our pre« 
state of en f ranch i.aement, we are justified in cbfrishing the me 
ory of the oI<i manor system and preserving its visible remind 
in Yonters. Human government is not yet perfrct. The prese 
generation is doing the best it can in its day; and as it hopes th 
a more advanced posterity will hold it« present-day efforts : 
respeet, it shoidd not be delinquent in ita respect for those insi 
tiitions which have helped to its present estate. 

So much concerning the Manor Hall as representative of I 
institution. Now, what are tlie particular a-ssociations with tU 
building in Yonkcrs which give it lulditignal local interest? T? 
might easily reason from analogy that it is intimately counecte 
with our local history. It is doubtful if there is a ifanor Hal 
standing in England that has not played a part in the history d 
that realm. Some of them we can connect with our Americ* 
bistort'. To the old Hall in the village of Washington, north 
Durham, we can trace the origin of the name and family of oH 
Washington. In the Siilgrave Manor Hall a later fjeneratiou o 
Washington's ancestors lived at a time when they filled position 
of conspicuous influence in local and national affairs. The Hal 
in Gainsborough, a fine specimen of Baronial Manor standing w 
the site of King Canute's palace, is saturated with local am 
national traditions. Scrooby Manor Hall, situated on that famofli 
thoro^ighfare from Ivondon to the north of England cailod th' 
Great North Road, just as Philipae Manor Hall ia situated oi 
the great north road of this State from New York to Albany, wai 
a favorite stopping-jilace of Henry the Eighth and other digni 
taries on their travels north and south. As the residence oi 
William Brewster, it is connected with American history as thf 
birthplace of the Pilgrim Church. In the size of the building and 
its location on the North Koad, the Scrooby Mansion affords fh" 
closest parallel to the Philipse Manor Hall of any that the writpr 
has seen. Travelers ^o m\ks out of their way to see the SorooV 
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Hall, and so great is American interest in that building that a 
certain patriotic American society has recently been considering 
the desirability of purchasing it in order to presence it. 

Like its English prototypes, the Yonkers Manor Hall is satu- 
rated with historic interest. Its site, as we have said before, was 
conspicuously identified with aboriginal life as the principal seat 
of the Manhattan Indians. The building itself is the oldest in 
Yonkers and one of the oldest in the State. Between the builder 
of the house and the aborigines there were only two brief inter- 
mediate ownerships, and they have left no visible memorials. In 
fact, so slight was the separation between Frederick Philipse and 
the Indians that it may almost be said that this building is a 
direct connecting link with the aboriginal occupation. For over 
a century, from 1672 till 1778, the Philipse family held title to 
this property. During that period they were one of the leading 
families in the State, exercising an important influence in its 
history. Their home on the first great highway of the State was 
a conspicuous landmark, and its hospitable roof sheltered, at one 
time or another, all the great men of the period. Here stately 
Social functions were held, attended by the flower of the Colony. 
To the daughter of this house, the man who afterward became onr 
national hero paid court. Hither, in due course, came notable 
figures of the Revolutionary period. Around this building, as 
the center of a maelstrom, the hostilities of the Deibatable G-round 

• 

raged. After the Revolution it was the radiant point of the ann- 
munity's development. In 1868 it became the seat of local 
government again and has so continued to the present day. It 
has its place not only in our history, but in some of the best 
fiction of American literature. It is mentioned in American 
guidebooks, and in European guidebooks for tourists to America, 
as one of the interesting relics of the region. It also serves as an 
object lesson in our own country to give us a better understand- 
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ing o£ " tho hall " which ia such a conspicuous feature in En^ 
Ii*h literature,* 



Ckaptvr VI. The Sreojid Lord of the Manor. 

Returning from our digression, the Yonkers Manor Hall ai». 

the lands uppc-Ttaining thereto w'ould naturally have descends 

to Philip Phiiipso, eldest son of the First Lord, upon the ]attet~ 

death in 1703 ; hut Philip had died in 1700, and on the 36th c= 

October, that year, the First Lord made a now will, bequeathimi 

thf Yonkera Plantation to Philip's only son Frederick (bor- 

*■ The reduced coniiition of some al the old English manors ia illualrat** 
in the following incident; On a reoent viait to England, the wTit*T met IM 

1) , Lord of the Manor of P , who offered to sell hia title and rigb 

i!* I^rd of the Manor for *y,0OO. He thought that some rich American -^axzS 
nil Americana are suppoanl in England to be rich — instead of giving his wi ' 
a, Iiox of bonUma might like to present her with the pretty title of Lady ■■ 
tlie yiaitor, ami he was willing to sell out for the moderate price of (fi.OOO— ;^ 
the titles of hoth Lord and Lndy being included in the bargiiin. Tii prove iri 
ttlla, lie showed aevernl ancient pBrchment-rolU which WTre part of two (■ 
three trunkfuls of old documents of the Manor, which all went in at tl*> 
8am« price of $6,000. Inquiry etieiied the fact that he did not hare aXLZ 
Manor House to sell and he did not own an a^te of land. All he had tt 
nltiT wns tbe tillts iif T-ord anil l.mly of tlie Mnnor, the nncient rolk, the 
right to the minerala tbnt might he in the grmmd, and certain manorial feefl 
wliich still went with the title. He went on to explain that ho had not in- 
herited this Manor. A few years ago tlic former Lord of the Manor had 

lipi-orae bankrupt and the Manor had been sold at nnrtion, and Mr. D had 

bdiight it on speculation. He had paid £10UI) for it, and he had gotten 
th;it ammmt back from fees derived as Lord of the Manor according to ancient 
numorial cuHtoms; and now he uas witting to sell it for another thmisaod 
jKiunds profit. The 'tenants of Ibe Manor held the land by the curious form 
of tenure called " Copyhold," before described, by which they could not eell 
it to others \sithout paying a sort of transfer tax to the Liord of the Manor. 

The future income from this soiirce wae also included by Mr. D in hia 

offer. The writer told Mr. D that wa used to have Manors in America 

along the Ifudson, but they wore abolished at the time of tlie little mis- 
understanding between Great Britain and the Americana about 130 years 
ago; that since then titled Ijord» and Tjidiea were no lon^r a home product 
in this country, but that titles, however, were atill in limited demand and 
were oc<iaaionally acquired in marriage; that his offer, to sell the two titles 
of Lord and Lady for a money consideration only, without matrimonial ap- 
pendages, possessed certain advantngea over the prevailing method; and that 
possibly a purcba.^er could be found on hia liberal terms. TMiether be ever 
found a customer, the nTiter has not learned. 
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1695, died 1761), who thus became Second Lord of the Manor. 
Something of the extent of the estate which thus came into the 
possession of Frederick is indicated by the terms of his grand- 
father's will, which gave him several houses and tenements in 
the city of New York; the island of Papirinemin at Spuyten 
Duyvil creek, with the meadows, King's Bridge, and toll; all 
the lands and meadows called "ye Yoncker's Plantation," in- 
<iluding houses, mills, mill-dams, orchards, gardens, negroes, cat- 
tle, horses, Bwine, etc. ; also a piece of land in Mile Square ; also 
all that tract extending from Yonkers Plantation northward to 
Wysquaqua creek (Dobb's Ferry) and eastward to Bronx river; 
also a half right in the meadow at Tappan; also particularly 
'^ a negro man called Harry with his wife and child, a negro man 
called Peter, a negroe man called Wan, ye boat Yoncker with her 
f xamiture apparel and appurtenances, and ye equall half of all 
y« cattle, horses and sheep upon and belonging to ye plantation 
^t ye upper Mill;" also a fourth part of all ships, vessels, money, 
I>late, goods, merchandise, debts and personal estate. 

The Upper Plantation north of Wysquaqua creek and other 
^:xtensive property were bequeathed to Adolphus, and rich lega- 
^^ies were left to his wife and the children Eva and Anneke. 

At the death of his grandfather the Second Lord of the Manor 
^Vas but seven years old and an orphan, his mother having died 
^oon after his birth and his father having died in 1700, as before 
stated. The grandfather therefore provided in his will that his 
"wife should " have ye custody, tuition and guardianship of my 
^andson, Frederick Flipse and his estate to his use, until he 
comes to ye age of one and twenty years, who I desire may have 
ye best education and learning these parts of ye world will afford 
him, not doubting of her care in bringing him up after ye best 
lUanner possibly shee can." 

To this injunction the affectionate grandmother appears dili- 
gently to have attended. Not content with " ye best education 
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and learning these parts of ye world will afford," she U 
exixk to En^and, where he was thoroughly educated ii 
aiMi acquired the best traditions of his day. Wlien he 
a^ in 1716 and entered into his full privileges as Lor 
Manor* we may be sure that the Manor Hall was the 
eUbormte festivities^ and that His Lordship received the { 
of his tenants and serfs with right royal courtesy. 

Three years later the English influence upon the atr 
of tk Ifanor Hall was increased by his marrying an 
wife^ Jew Tin, dau^ter of Lieut.-Gov. Anthony Brockholl 
maiT Hfe bad been spent in England. By this distij 
xhe traditional high social and political standin. 
ras maintained. 

The air of personal culture which pervaded the Mai 
nnder the Second Lord showed the advance in two gen 
from the immigrant. Unlike his grandfather, the ne\^ 
of the Hall was extremely social, had a fertile mind, wai 
conversationalist and was very companionable. He was 
courteous, generous, and affable, and intellectually a mai 
tinguished parts. With these qualities he rapidly advs 
public esteem. From 1721 to 1728 he was Speaker of th 
of Assemblv of the Province of New York. In 1733 
Baron of the Exchequer and became a judge of the J 
Court. The latter position he held in advancing grades 
death. Gov. Cosby esteemed him highly as to his c 
and understanding; the Governor's Council declared hii 
^* a very ^vorthy gentleman of plentiful fortune and gooc 
tic^n; ** and Gov. Clinton in 1751 said that he made him 
;\;vi4:i' v^t :ho Supreme Court "purely for his integrity an 
^r -,-. i-:*a^'tii>n of the whole province.'' 
. /.-•: vt* his distinguished career, in 17-15, 
• v'v; v. Manor Hall to thrice its oriirinal 
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the addition of the northern extension. By this change the east- 
em side became the main front. Between it and the old post- 
road stretched a velvety lawn with garden terraces and hors^ 
chestnut trees. On either hand were laid out formal gardens 
and grounds^ ornamented here and there with valuable trees, 
choice shrubs and beautiful flowers. Among these ran graveled 
walks, bordered with boxwood. To the west of the building the 
green sward sloped to the river, unobstructed save by fine speci- 
mens of trees, among which were emparked a number of deer. 

From the slightly slanting upper portion of the roof of the 
house, which was surmounted by a heavy balustrade, superb 
views could be obtained in every direction. 

The interior of the new part was elaborately finished. The 
"^v^alls were wainscoted, and the ceilings adorned with arabesque 
"^^ork in relief. The main halls of the entrance were about 
eleven feet wide, and proportionately broad staircases, with 
^^^ahogany hand-rail and balusters, gave it an air of grandeur 
^or that period little appreciated in comparison with the ampler 
^3imensions with which the modern mansions of to-day are built. 
On of the first guests of the enlarged Manor Hall at this period 
"X^'as Philipse's friend. Gov. Clinton, who spent several days here 
^Dn his return from one of his Indian councils at Albany. 

In 1749 Adolphus Philipse, uncle of the Lord of the Manor, 

^ied, and the latter thereby inherited the Upper Plantation, thus 

l)ringing the ancient domain again under a single ownership, and 

making the Yonkers Manor Hall once more the center of the 

whole jurisdiction. From this time onward Castle Philipse at 

Sleepy Hollow gradually fell into disuse and decline. In fact, 

in social splendor and political importance it seems always to 

have been entirely subordinate to the Yonkers Manor Hall. To 

Maintain the establishment of the latter, it appears to have re- 
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quired the services of no less than fifty household servants — 
thirty whites and twenty negro slaves. Their sleeping rooms 
were in the attic, lighted by the dormer windows, still to be seen 
in the sloping roof. 

Under the Second Lord, the curious old feudal cuatoms of 
court and rent days were continued. There were two great rent 
days for the Maaor — one at Yonkers and one at Sleepy Hollow 
— - on which occasions he feasted his tenantry in right royal 
fashion. The rentals were graduated according to the eligibility 
of the holding, and ran from a minimum of two fat heng or a 
day's work upward, according as they were located far from or 
near to the river. 

Life in the Manor House during the regime of the Second Lord 
"Was not devoid of its romances, for had he not two charming 
daughters, Susannah and ilary, and had they not their fuU share 
of suitors? Among those who in the middle of the eighteenth 
century might frequently have been seen riding up from New 
York, and whose approach, as his horse's hoofs clatt«red across 
the bridge over the Xeperhan, was watched by a pair of bright 
eyes at the Manor House window, was a young gallant named 
Beverly Robinson. And the pair of eyes which sparkled with 
particular luster at his approach were those of the twenty-three- 
year-old Susannah Philipse. Kobinaou came of a distinguished 
Virginia family, being the son of Hon. John Robinson, who was 
president of the Colony of Virginia upon the retirement of Gov. 
Gooch in 1734. He had become a resident of New York city, 
and by his personal qualities and gentlemanly address had won 
the good graces of the eldest of the wealthy and charming Philipse 
daughters. As Robinson paid his devoirs to Susannah Philips^ 
in the Manor House, or as the couple strolled among the bos- 
wood borders of the extensive lawn, or rambled through the grovE 
and park on the bluff overlooking the Hudson, or sat in somt 
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romantic nook beside the purling Neperhan, happy was it for 
them that they could not foresee the political tragedies that were 
to begin a quarter of a century later aud were destined to iijivolve 
them in such unhappy consequences. But now, all was romance 
and joy. Susannah, with her father's approval, had consented 
to be the bride of the handsome Virginian, and about the year 
1750 they were married with the state becoming their position in 
the Colony and the wealth of the bride.* 

Thus, in the quaint and stately style of his contemporaries of 
the old country, the Second Lord of the Manor lived, passing 
away in 1751 in the fifty-sixth year of his age, and remembered 
for ** his Indulgence and Tenderness to his tenants, his more than 
parental affection for his Children, and his incessant liberality 
to the Indigent," which *' surpassed the splendor of his Estate 
and procured him a more unfeigned regard than can be purchased 
with opulence or gained by Interest." The writer of the words 
quoted, in the New York Gazette of July 29, 1751, added: 
" There were, perhaps, few men that ever equaled him in those 
obliging and benevolent manners which, at the same time that 
they attracted the Love of his Inferiors, gained him all the respect 
and veneration due to his rank and station." 

Chapter VII. The Third Lord of the Manor. 
Upon the death of the Second Lord of the Manor, his son 
Frederick (bom 1720; died 1785) became the third (and, as it 
proved, the last) Lord of the Manor. When he attained this dis- 
tinction he was thirty-one years of age. He was a graduate of 
King's College (the mother of Columbia University) and his 
tastes were literary. He mingled little in public life, but he was 

* Robinson took his young wife to their new home on the banks of the 
Hudson nearly opposite West Point, where they lived until the outbreak of 
the Revolution. Then, overruled by the importunities of his friends and 
against his own judgment, he entered the service of the Crown. 



I 
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a meinhcr of the Colonial Assembly and held a commissio 
Colonel of the Wilitia. He was generally known as Col 
Philipae. In religious belief he was an Episcopalianj an< 
was as gpnerona as he was ardent in the affairs of his denon 
tion. He and his family erected the old stone church of 
John's, which dates from 1753, maintained it at their own 
pense, gave about 250 acres of arable land for a glebe and 1 
a rectory upon it. 

As Lord of the Jfanor ho usually presided in person in 
Cuurt Leet and Court Baron which were held in a building w 
stood on the site of the present Getty Square; and he diape 
justice in civil and criminal matters and oven, adminisi 
capita! punishment, it is said. 

Upon becoming Master of Philipsborough, he renovated 
llanor Hall, and with the aid of his wife, who was fond ol 
play, maintained the brilliant social traditions of the old man 
On occasions of social festivities, Colonel Philipse appeftre 
tlu." courtly and scholarly grntleman of the old gchool and ap] 
to have been highly esteemed on accoimt of the qualities o: 
mind and the generous disposition of his heart. The Rev. ' 
othy Dwight, S. T. D., president of Yale Collie, refers t( 
family of PhiJipae as " one of the most distinguished of ■ 
who came as colonists from the TJ^nited Xetherlands; " and s 
" Col. Philipse, the last branch resident in this country, I ] 
well. He was a worthy and respectable man, not often exc 
in personal and domestic amiableness." And John Jay sa; 
him : " This Frederick I knew. He was a well temp 
amiable man ; a kind, benevolent landlord. He had a tasti 
gardening, planting, etc., and (employed much time and ni 
in that way." 

In 175'6 the Lord of the Manor espoused the twenty-four- 
old widow of Anthnny Rutgers, whose maiden name was I 



beth Williams, their marriage license being dated August 31, 
1756. The new Lady of the Manor was " a handsome and pleas- 
ing womian/' according to John Jay, and " an excellent woman,^^ 
according to Dr. Dwight. Other chroniclers, however, give her 
a vivacious and even dashing character, and credit her with being 
an imperious woman of fashion and very fond of display. She 
was also a fearless and skillful horsewoman ; and the tenants of 
the Manor often stood agape in wonder at the sight of her Lady- 
ship setting forth with four spirited jet black horses and dri\dng 
her dashing quadriga along the roads of Westchester county at 
^what appeared to be a reckless pace. 

Lord and Lady Philipse seldom appeared in the same carriage 
together, and for a very excellent reason ; for Colonel Philipse, in 
the course of time, attained such large dimensions that there was 
not room for both in the family chariot. If the colonel's tempera- 
ment was at all nervous, perhaps the inconvenience of his size 
was not entirely without its compensations, for it probably saved 
him from many a nervous shock which he might have received 
had he gone driving with the adventurous Lady Elizabeth. 

Quieter than his wife in his tastes, he found agreeable occupa- 
tion for his thoughts at home in the administration of his Manor, 
the indulgence of his literary talents, and the practice of his 
favorite art of landscape gardening. The latter was one of the 
fashionable occupations of a landed gentleman of the period, as 
was exemplified in the formal garden and estate at Mount Ver- 
non, Va., by* the man who once sought an alliance with Colonel 
Philipse's family ; and in his devotion to the art Colonel Philipse 
greatly beautified the extensive grounds which surrounded the 
Manor House. The lawn which stretched from the east front 
to the Albany Post Road, 300 feet distant, was the object of 
especial attention, and was set off mth boxwood bordered paths, 
beautiful shrubs and other lawn ornaments of the period becom- 
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iug the environment of one of the most ancient, honorable anc 
distinguished families of the Colony. Nor waa this care for the« 
external adormnaits bestowed in vain. Remote as the ilana 
House was at that time from Harlem village, nine miles away 
and from the little old city of New York, which then occupieo 
the southern three-quart era of a mile of Manhattan Island, yel 
it was a conspicuous object to passers-by on the historic thorough 
fare from Xew York to Albany, rurtbermore, it was the jour 
ne^s end of many a distinguished traveller who came by invita- 
tion to experience the hospitality for which the Hall had ever beea; 
famous, or came of his own promptings to pay court to the lovelj 
sister of the young Lord of the ilanor, Mary Pbilipse. To tb« 
interesting courtship and marriage of this charming young womai 
let us turn our attention br-fore taking up the less congenial tasd 
of recounting the downfall of this historic family. 

Chapter VIII. Courtship and Marriage of Mary Philipse. 

Hary Philipse, sister of the Third Lord of the Manor, wai 
esteemed one of the most beautiful and accomplished young 
women iu the Colony of New York. She was bom in the Manoi 
Hall July 3, 1730, and when she attained young ladyhood sht 
was the admired of the eligible yoimg men, not only of her own 
Colony but of distant parts. Among her admirers at the age oJ 
twenty-six was one whose suit, had it been successful, might havf 
changed either the destiny of the Pbilipse family for the bettei 
or that of the Colonics for the worse.* This admirer was nc 
other than Colonel George Wasliingt,on, who had already won dis- 
tinction in the French and Indian War. The circimistances XE 



"Jjotenzo Sabine, in liis " I^ynliata of the American Revolution" (ISW) 
BHys that in a conversation witli a prnnilne)iliew o£ Mrs. Roger Morris hi 
remarked: "iHer fate liow (iilTerent liad aire married Woishington!" In 
Btantly tlie grandnepliew replied : " You miatnke, air. My aunt .Morria hai 
immienBe inflvienoe over everyb™!)' ; and Imd the Itecome the wife of the leadei 
of the Rebellion which ooBt our family milliona, Ee would not have bi«en i 
traitor. She would have prevented tha,t, be assured, sir." 
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wiich the two were brought together were briefly these: The 
opening of the year 1756 found Washington in command at Fort 
Cumberiandy Md., with a difficulty on his hand. There was at 
Port Cumberland one Captain Dagworthy, who claimed a royal 
commission and refused obedience to any provincial officer. To 
settle the perplexing question of authority, Washington was 
despatched to Boston, Mass., to confer with General Shirley, 
conmiander-in-chief of His Majesty's forces in America. This 
involved a journey of 50O miles on horseback in the depth of 
winter — a journey which, notwithstanding its hardships, had 
many pleasant incidents', for his bravery and miraculous escape 
at Braddock's defeat had already won him much renown and he 
was the object of no little popular curiosity. He was therefore 
entertained with cordial hospitality in the principal cities on his 
journey. So far as the writer has been able to ascertain, this was 
Washington's first journey to the Hudson Valley and the New 
England States, where he was destined twenty years later to dis- 
play his genius in a way little dreamed of at that time. Hearing 
of Washington's prospective visit, Beverly Robinson, who had 
known him intimately as a schoolmate in Virginia, invited him to 
visit him, and the invitation was accepted. Washington was in 
'New York from February 18 to 25, and again on his return from 
Boston in the middle of March. 

The consequences of this visit were just what might have been 
expected. Washington was very susceptible to feminine charms.* 
At the age of fifteen he had fallen in love with Frances Alex- 
ander, and in the interval between fifteen and his present age of 
twenty-four he had experienced unrequited passions for Mary 
Carey, Lucy Grymes and Betsey Fauntleroy. Now, for the first 
time, he came imder the influence of the charms of a New York 

* Waahington'fl bill of traveling expenses on his trip to Boston contains 
sereral items for entertaining "ladies." In New York, among other things, 
he took them to see a show -called " The Microcosm." Possibly Mary Philipse 
was one of them. 
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CJolony girl, witli results thus described by the historian Sparks, 
in his " Life of Washington : " 

*' Wiiile in Xew York he was lo<.]ged and kindly entertained at 
the house of Mr. Beverly Riobinson, between whom and himself 
an intimacy of friendship subsisted which indeed continued with- 
out change till severed by their opposite fortunes twenty yeara 
afterwarda in the Revolution. It happened that Miss Mary 
Phillips, a sister of Mrs. Robinson, and a young lady of rare 
accomplishments, was an inmate in the family. The charms of 
this lady made a deep impression npon the heart of the Virginia 
Colonel. He went to Boston, returned and was again welcomed to 
the hospitality of Mr. Robinson. He lingered there till duty 
called him away ; but he was careful to intrust his secret to a con- 
fidential friend, whose letters kept him informed of every im- 
portant event. In a few months, intelligence came that a rival 
was in the field and that the consequences could not be answered 
for if he delayed to renew Ms visits to New York. Whether time, 
the bustle of a camp or the scenes of wax had moderated his ad- 
miration or whether he dispaired of siiccess, is not known. He 
never saw the lady again till she was married to that same rival, 
Capt. Horris, his former associate in arms and one of Brad- 
dock's aides-de camp." * 

To the foregoing testimony of Sparks, Washington's later 
bic^apher, Irving, bears further witness, in his " Life of 
"Washington : " 

" When we consider Washington's noble person and demeanor," 
he says, " his consummate horsemanship, the admirable horses he 

•Mr. William S, Pelletreau, in the Magiizine of American History (1890, 
p. 109), attributes the origin of the atatement about Washington's attach- 
ment for Mary Philips* to a romantic tale in " The 'ftlegrapli, a paper pub- 
lished in New Jersey about 1848;" but it may be found, aa nliove quoted, in 
Sparks' " life of \^■a.sllington," published two years earlier than that date, 
namely, iiL lS4r>. 
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was accustomed to ride, and the aristocratieal style of his equip- ' 
mentSy we may imagine the effect produced by himself and his 
little cavalcade as they clattered through the streets of Phila- 
delphia, and New York, and Boston. It is needless to say, their 
sojourn in each city was a continual fete. * * * 

" Washington remained ten days in Boston * * * after 
which he returned to New York. Tradition gives very different 
motives from those of business for his two sojourns in the latter 
city. He found there an early friend and schoolmate, Beverly 
Hobinson^ son of John Robinson, Speaker of the Virginia House 
of Burgesses. He was living happily and prosperously with a 
young and wealthy bride, having married one of the nieces and 
heirs* of Mr. Adolphus Philipse, a rich land-owner, whose Manor 
House is still to be seen on the banks of the Hudson. At the 
house of Mr. Beverly Robinson, where Washington was an hon- 
ored guest, he met Miss Mary Philipse, sister of and co-heiress 
with Mrs. Robinson, a young lady whose personal attractions are 
said to have rivaled her reputed wealth. 

" That he was an open admirer of Miss Philipse is an his- 
torical fact ; that he sought her hand but was refused is traditional 
and not very probable. His military rank, his early laurels, and 
distinguished presence were all calculated to win favor in female 
eyes ; but his sojourn in New York was brief ; he may have been 
diffident in urging his suit with a lady accustomed to the homage 
of society and surrounded by admirers. The most probable 
version of the story is that he was called away by his public duties 
before he had made sufficient approaches in his siege of the lady's 
heart to warrant a summons to surrender." 

While Washington was engaged with affairs of state in Vir- 



* Sparks errs as to the relationship. Susannah Philipse, who married Bev- 
erly Bobinson, was not the niece of Adolphus Philipse, but was the daughter 
of Adolphiis' nephew, Frederick, 2d Lord of the Manor. 
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ginia, continues Irving, '' he reeeived a letter from a friend am 
confidant in New York warning him to hasten back to that cit; 
before it was too late, as Captain Jlorris, who had been his fello-y 
aidede-camp nnder Eraddoek, was laving close si^e to Mis 
Philipse. Sterner alarms, however, summoned him in anotha 
direction * * * and Captain Morris was left to urge hi 
suit unrivaled and carrv off the prize." 

Washington's suecfssfiil rival, Roger Morris, was bnrn in Eng 
land in 1727 and was therefore only three years the senior a 
Mary Philipse. He had entered the British Army as Captain ii 
1745 and was an aide-de-camp, like Washington, on the staff a 
Eraddoek at the time of the latter'a defeat. He also served imdei 
Lord Loudoun and was with Wolfe at Quebec. In 1760 he wai 
made a Lieutenant-Colonel. It was in the midBt of these stirrinj 
events, while living in New York, soon after Washington's visit 
that the handsome and magnetic Captain found hia most con 
graiial exeifciee in horseback rides to the old Manor Hall a' 
Yonkers to pay court t<i the lovely Mary. 

Miss Mary herself was a fine horsewoman, aud rides of fiftj 
miles were not unusual feats with her. Her semi-annual visit! 
to the numerous tenants of the Manor were religiously made ; anc 
her arrival at the homes of the humble cottagers, by whom sh( 
was greatly beloved, was an event of no small importance to them. 

It may be inferred, therefore, that the sight of her and Captaii 
Morris as they rode together along the roads through the extensivt 
demesne of the Philipse family, caused no little gossip and 
speculation and significant noddings of head among the tenants; 
and it was not long before their suspicions were confirmed, foi 
in due course they learned that Mistress Mary and the gallant 
Captain were to be married on January 19, 1758. 
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The wedding took place in \hv ^lanor Hall in the midst of a 
brilliant company. It was one of the great social events of the 
Colony, and the leading families of the Province and the British 
Army were represented. There was good sleighing and the 
"Weather was mild, facilitating the presence of guests, high and 
low, — the former to the wedding and the latter to the feast set 
forth for the humbler folk. By 2 o'clock, the sleighing parties, 
with their jingling l)ells and merrj- shouts, began to arrive and 
the old Manor Hall grounds soon became alive with the bustle of 
festive activity. By 3 o'clock, the Rev. Henry Barclay, rector of 
Trinity Church, New York, and his assistant, Mr. Auchmuty, 
arrived after an exhilarating drive of s^ixteen miles. The draw- 
ing-room soon became crowded with a picturesque assemblage of 
gentlemen and ladies, dressed in the height of the fashions of a 
century and a half ago. 

Presently a premonition of the approaching bridal party sent 
a magnetic thrill through the company, and about half-past three 
the bride and groom with their attendants entered. Miss Barclay, 
Miss Van Cortlandt and Miss De Lancey were the bridesmaids, 
and Mr. Heathcote, Captain Kennedy and Mr. Watts were the 
groomsmen. Acting-Governor De Lancey, son-in-law of Colonel 
Heathcote, Lord of Scarsdale Manor, assisted. Standing under a 
crimson canopy emblazoned with the golden crest of the family — 
a crowned demi-lion issuing from a coronet — the ceremony was 
performed, the bride's hand being bestowed by her brother. The 
latter, the Lord of the Manor, was superbly dressed and wore the 
gold chain and jeweled badge of his office as Keeper of the Deer 
Forests of Bohemia. 

Following the ceremony there was a grand banquet. In the 
midst of the feast, it is said, a tall Indian, closely wrapped in a 
scarlet blanket, appeared unannounced at the door of the banquet 
hall and with measured words said: 
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" Your possessions shall pass from you wheu Uio Eagle ~hA: 
despoil the Lion of his mane." 

Then he vanished as mysteriously as he hail apjwared.* Th 
sensation produced by this message can be imagined. For yean 
it is said, the bride pondered on this atraiige prognosticatioi 
and uever understood its significance until the magnificent dmuai 
of which she ■was a part owner was confiscated during th 
Revolution. 

Colonel Morris took his bride to a fine colonial mansion wbie 
he had erected on Manhattan Island and there livtd until, being 
Tory sympathizer, he was compelled by the fortunes of war to H 
linquish it. In September, 1776, Waahingtou took posseasiou Q 
it as bis headquarters, and it is now known by his name 8 
" Washington's Headquarters," * rather than by that of his snt 
ceesful rivalj Morris. Colonel Morris died in England iu 179-1 
Mary, once the beautiful belle of the Province of New Yorfi 
lired to the great age of 95, dying in 1825. The aoil of old York 
near Saviour-gate Church, gives sepulture to thwr dust. 

Before leaving the subject of social life in the Manor Hall, w. 
may oCtain another glim])se of it through a letter written b; 
Maria Eliza Philipse, daughter of the Third Lord and niece o 
Mrs. Morris, in 1774. It is written to her friend Sarah Vai 
Brugh Livingston, " my dear Sally," to congratulate the latte 
on her marriage to John Jay, which took place April 28, 1774 
She says: 

YoNKEKS, Juue 1st, 1774. 

You will, I hope, my deiir and amiable friend, excuse my no 
writing to you before, I have several times been prevented fron 

" Ar cording to Angevine (son of the favorite culored valet of FhilipM^) 
who wns sexton of St. John's Ihurch in Yonktrs for forty-five years.— 
Loflsiiig. in Harper's llagonine, LIT, 041, 

* W'Hsliington'B HeadquarterB stands on the north side of One Hundred iiiii 
Sixtieth street, east of Amsterdam areniie, and is the property of the til; 
oi Wew York. 
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doing myself that Pleasure; but as it is not yet too late, accept 
my congratulations on an event that has contributed so much to 
the felicity of my dear Mrs. Jay and my ardent wishes for the 
long continuance of the Happiness you enjoy. The fan and 
gloves I received, and beg my thanks. It was no small mortifica- 
tion to me in not having it in my power to accept your kind 
invitation by Cousin Kitty Livingston of being one of the Brides- 
maids. In town I own that I had flattered myself with the 
pleasing expectation of being one of the number. Had it not been 
for my Papa (who thought the weather too warm for me to be in 
town), I should have realized all those pleasures of which I had 
formed such a delightful idea. The being with my dear Mrs. Jay 
would have been my principal inducement, and spending with 
her some hours as agreeable as those I enjoyed at Elizabethtown. 

But apropos — Mama and I were a little jealous at your stop- 
ping twice at CoUo. Cortlandts and not once at Philipsborough, 
you being such a prodigious favorite. However, we all hope soon 
to be favoured with a visit from you and Mr. Jay. Papa and 
Mama b^ their compts : to you and Mr. Jay with Congratulations. 

Cousin Kitty Van Home has spent three weeks with me and 
proposes staying a week longer. But, my dear Sally, do not you 
intend to favour me with a letter ? Remember, you are a long one 
in my debt, and that I cannot think of losing my correspondent 
It would not indeed be generous in you in depriving me of so 
great an opportunity of improvement. If at Elizabethtown, please 
give my love to Cousin Livingstons, and to Cousin Susan and 
Kitty, and believe me to be sincerely 

Your truly affectionate friend 
, MARIA ELIZA PHILIPSE. 

Do not omit my Compts: 

to Mr. Jay and congratulations. 
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Five years laior, during the Revolution, Miss Philipee fo 
lowed her friend Sally's example by marrying, iu New Yor 
LioiLel, Seventh Viaeount Strangford. 

Chapter IX. The Attainder of Frederick PhiUpse. 

It cannot but be a matter of regret that when the crisis of tl 
Eevolution came, the head of a family which had sustained sue 
an illustrioug and honorable career as the Philipses had from tl 
very founding of the Colonies could not have seen his duty in tl 
light in which the majority of hia countrymen saw theirs. Bi 
unhappily for him, Frederick Philipse did not, and he ]>ai 
the bitter peoalty. 

Colonel Philipse's sympathies were well known to be in fav< 
of the old order and against the Whigs ; and when, on April i: 
1775, a number of the inhabitanta of Weatchester county met i 
White Plains to- choose representatives to the next Continemtl 
Congress, lie joined a rival meeting which was held by those wl: 
regarded the other proceeding as nnlawfiil ami who adopted tl; 
following protest: 

" We the subscribers, freeholders and inhabitants of it 
County of Westchester, having assembled at the White Plains i 
consequence of certain advertisements, do now declare that we rai 
here to express onr honest abhoi-rence of all indawful congress* 
and committees and that we are determined at the hazard of on 
lives and properties, to support the King and Constitution, an 
that we acknowledge no rfipresentalives but the General Asst^n 
bly, to whose wisdom and integrity we submit the guardianshi 
of our rights." 

The first of the 312 signers of the foregoing declaration wa 
Colonel Philipse, who was at that time a JTember of Assembly 
This proceeding, of course, left no donbt as to where Philips 
stood on the momentous issue of the day. 
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Instead of answering the summong ia person, Colonel Philip 
sent the following letter : 

Philipbboeohoh, July 2, 1776. 

Gentlemen: I was served on Saturday evening last wiUi 
paper signed by you in which you suggest that you are autboria 
by the Congress to summon certain persons to appear before yo 
whose conduct has been represented as inimical to the rights 
America, of which number you say I am one. Who ft is ti 
has made such a representation or upon what particular fjw 
it is founded, as you have not stated them, it is impossible f 
nie to imagine; but considering my situation, and the near ai 
intimate ties and connexions which I have in this country (whii 
can be secured and rendered happy to me only by the real ai 
pennanent prosperity of America), I should have hoped that 9i 
piciona of this harsh nature would not easily be harboure 
Hoivever, as they have been thought of weight sufficient to attra 
the notice of the Congress, I can only observe that, conscioua i 
the uprightness of my intentions and the integrity of my condw 
I would most readily comply with your summons, but the situ 
tion of my health is such as would render it very unadvisable f 
me to take a journey to New York at this time. I have had t] 
misfortune, gentlemen, of being deprived totally of the sight i 
my left eye, and the other is so much affected and inflamed 
to make me very cautious how I expose it, for fear of a total lo 
of sight. This being my real situation, I must request the favoi 
of you to excuse my attendance to-morrow; but you may re 
assured, gentlemen, that I shall pimefually attend as soon as 
can, consistent with my health, flattering myself in the meantin 
that, iipon further consideration, you will think that my being 
friend of the rights and interests of my native country is a fa 
so strongly implied as to require no evidence on my part to pre 
it, until something more siibstantial than mere suspicion or vagi 
surmises are proved to the contrary. 

I am, gentlemen, your most obedient, htimble servant, 

FREDERICK PHILIPS. 
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a gentleman, faithfully to abide within the limits of said town o 
Middletown until further orders shall be had from hia Honoa 
Governour Trumbull thereon; and in the meantime I engage am 
promise not to correspond, either directly or indirectly, in an; 
shape whatever, with any person or persons unfriendly to thes 
American States, and will abide such orders and directions a 
shall be given from time to time by the Committee of Inspectioi 
for said town, where I shall reside as aforesaid, as witness ni; 
hand. Dated at Hartford, August 28th, 1776. 

N. B, Said party is granted to go to Wetherafield and Dm 
ham, aa occasion may be, 

FREDERICK PHILIPS. 

During Colonel Philipse's absence, his wife complained t 
Washington about the taking of cattle for the use of the America 
army. Washington's consideration for the family at the Mano 
Hall in its unfortunate situation is shown in the following lette 
to " ilrs. Philips of Pbilipeboro:" 

Headquartebs at Mb. Valentine's, 

22 Odoher, 1776. 
Madam : 

The misfortunes of War and the unhappy circumstances fn 
qucntly attendant thereon to Individuals are more to be lamento 
than avoided, but it is the duty of everyone to alleviate thes 
as much as possible. Far be it from me, then, to add to the dis 
tresses of a Lady who, I am but too sensible, must already hav 
suffered much uneaaiuess if not inconvenience on account o 
Colonel Philip's absence. 

Xo special order has gone forth from me for removal of stoc 
of the Inhabitants; but from the nature of tlie case and in coe 
sequence of some resolutions of the Convention and State th 
measure has been adopted. However, aa I am satisfied it is nc 
meant to deprive families of their necessary support, I shall no 
withhold my consent to yoiir retaining such parts of your stoc 
as may be essential to this purpose, relying on your assurance 
and promise that no more will be detained. 

With great Respect, I am, Madam, etc. 

Go. WASHINGTO:^r. 
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After three months' detention in Connecticut under his parole, 
Colonel Philipse found restraint so irksome that on November 
26th he addressed a memorial to the Convention of Representa- 
tives and Committee of Safety of the State of Xew York praying 
that he be restored to his liberty ; or, if that could not be granted, 
that he be permitted to return to the Manor House and reside 
there under a parole similar to that already given. In his 
memorial he said: 

'* Your memorialist has already suffered great hardships and 
inconveniences, and if not permitted to return home before the 
severity of the winter sets in, must still suffer many more, which, 
in his advanced stage of life and infirm state of health, he is ill 
calculated to undergo. But that all the personal inconveniences 
he has felt and is likely further to feel if not relieved are far 
from making so deep an impression on his mind as the circum- 
stances of being separated from wife and numerous family, and 
thereby prevented from superintending his own affairs, particu- 
larly the education of his children, w^hose tender years require 
the most watchful attention of a parent's care." 

This memorial, with others of like nature, was referred by the 
Ifew York Convention to a committee which reported on Decem- 
ber 13, 1776: 

" That with respect to Frederick Philips, your Committee are 
well informed that he had exerted himself in promoting an asso- 
ciation in West Chester County highly injurious to the American 
cause ; that his great estate in that county has necessarily created 
a vast number of dependents on his pleasure, and that your Com- 
mittee verily believe that the shameful defection of the inhab- 
itants of that cOimty is in a great measure owing to his influence." 

The committee advised that the indulgence of Philipse, '^ who 
requests liberty to return to his family at Philipsburgh, would 
put it in the power of a professed enemy of the American cause 
not only further to disaffect the inhabitants of West Chester 
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County, but to put many of them in arma against the Unit* 
Statefl of America." 

Notwithstanding this advice of the New York Committee, ( 
December 20, 1776, the Governor and Council of Safety of Co 
nectieut at iliddletown voted tliat Colonel Philipse and others 1 
permitted to return home upon giving their parole not to give ai 
intelligence to the enenij ; not to take up arms ; not to do or W 
anything against the United States of America; aud to retni 
to Connecticut when requested. On I>ecember 23d Colon 
Philipse and six others signed a parole to that effect and he t 
turned homo. lu 1777, he left the Manor House in charge < 
his steward, "Williams, and went to New York City, then in p( 
session of the British, Thence he was summoned to return ■ 
Connecticut; but it is said in his defense that he never receiw 
tihe summons. However that may be, he was adjudged to hai 
broken his parole. On October 22, 1779, the Legislature i 
Kingston passed an act (chapter 24) attainting fifty-eight pe 
Bona of " adhering to the King with intent to subvert the go 
emraent and liberties of this State and the said other Uuitt 
States, and to bring the same into subjection to the Crown ( 
Great Britain." The act also confiscated their real and person; 
estates, proscribed themselves, and declared that " each and evei 
of them who shall at any time hereafter be found in any part i 
the State shall be and are hereby adjudged and declared guill 
of felony, aud shall suffer Death as in cases of felony withm 
Benefit of Clergy." 

Under this terrible ban fell Frederick Philipse; his sistt 

Susannah and her husband, Beverly Robinson; his sister Mai 

and her husband, Eoger Jlorris;* and fifty-three others. An 

• Tlie attaintiug of Jlrs. Morris, a« explained in Sabine's " Loyalists 
Amerira." waa due to tlie fact that Colonel Morris possessed a, part of 1.1 
Philipse pstnte in riglit of his ivife. ami she waa attainted in order that 11 
whole interest ahoiiIU pass under the act. The British goremment valited 11 
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by this stroke, the great Pliilipse ^lanor, as a Manor, vanished. 
When, the treaty of peace confirmed the Independence of the 
United States he who was lately lord of the Manor, deprived of 
his title, deprived of his great estate, humiliated in spirit, blind of 
sight and broken in health, betook himself and family to England 
where they passed the remainder of their days. 

An idea of the value of Philipse's individual loss may be 
gathered from the fact that he applied to the British government 
for compensation and was allowed 62,075 pounds sterling or about 
$300,000 — a neat little sum to add to the war burden of Great 
Britain, while the proceeds of the sale of the confiscated estate 
went to help pay the expenses of winning American Independ- 
ence. Philipse's estate, by reason of gifts and sales from time 
to time during his tenure, did not comprise the whole of the 
original Manor. The value of the latter was estimated by an 
English work in 1809 to have been between 600,000 and 700,000 
pounds, or from $3,000,000 to $3,500,000. 

Colonel Philipse survived his misfortunes in America less than 
two years, and died at Chester, England, on April 30, 1785. He 
lies buried in Chester Cathedral where the visitor may read upon 
a monument to his memory this inscription. 

Sacred to the Memory of 

FREDERICK PHILIPSE, ESQ. 

late of the Province of ^NTew York; a Gentleman, in whom, the 
various Social, Domestic and Religious virtues are eminently 
united. 

fee simple of the estate at £20,000 and Colonel and Mrs. Morris* life interest 
at £12^605. For the latter sum they received compensation. In 1787, the 
AiTtomey-General of England decided that the reversionary interest of the 
children in the property on the death of the. parents was not included in 
the attainder and was recoverable. In 1809, Capt. Henry Grage Morris, R. N"., 
and two sisters sold this reversionary interest to John Jacob Astor of New 
York for £20,000, and in 1828 Astor made a compromise with the State of 
New York by which he was paid $500,000 for the rights thus purchased by 
him. 
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The Uniform Rectitude of Hia Conduct commanded tlie 5 
teem of others ; wliilst the Eenevolfnce of Hia Heart and Gent] 
nes3 of his Manners, secured their Love. 

Firmjy attached to his Sovereign and the British Conatituti* 
he opposed to the Hazard of his Life the late Ilebellion in Kar 
America, and for this faithful Discharge of his Duty to his Ku 
and Country, he was proscribed, and his estate, one of the largt 
in New York, was Confiscated by the usurped Legislature of tli 
Province. 

When the British Troops were withdrawn from New York 
1783 he quitted a Province to which he had always been i 
Ornament and a Benefactor and came to England, leaving all h 
Possessions behind him, which Reverse of Fortimo he bore wl 
that Calmness, Portitnde, and Dignity which had diatinguishi 
him through every Stage of his Life. 

He was Born in New York the 8th day of September in t'. 
year 1T20, and died in this Place the 30th day of April in t: 
year 1785 aged C5 years. 

The tablet is surmounted by an heraldic device, i-epreaenting 
lion rampant upon a crown. 

Por over a century the guides who show visitors through Cht 
ter Cathedral have pointed to this tomb and told the story of i. 
old Manor Hall on the Hudson 3,000 miles awav. 



Cha.[jter A'. TJie Heart of fke Neutral Ground. 
Events conspired to the enactment of many events around, h 
few within the Manor Hall during the Revolutiim. By the i 
moval of its master in August, 1776, "Washington prevented t 
Hall from being a nursery of toryism. During the neat f( 
months, when both armies began operations in Westchester conn- 
a chivalrie consideration for the headless Pbilipse family seei 
to have prevented any occupation of the house by either side i 
military purposes. After Colonel Philipse broke his parole 
3777 and the house was abandoned hy the family to the care 
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tlieir steward, its location in the heart of the neutral ground, 
bringing it within the lines of one army and then the other as 
the frontier of hostilities oscillated back and forth, rendered it 
too insecure to become a permanent headquarters for either side.* 

The Manor Hall was the witness, however, of exciting events 
near by. It will be remembered that at that time the Hudson 
river shore was only about 300 feet from the house on one side, 
while the old Post road, crossing Philipse's bridge over the 
Neperhan, was about 300 feet on the other. The widened mouth 
of the Neperhan formed a little harbor which extended well up 
toward the base of the hill on which the mansion stood. 

The first exciting event to startle the occupants of the Hall was 
the first exclusively aquatic engagement of the Revolution on the 
Hudson river. On Saturday, July 13, 1776, the British war- 
ships Phoenix, 44 guns, and Rose, 36 guns, Tryal armed schooner, 
and two tenders Charlotta and Shuldham, came up the river and 
for over a month lay in the Tappan sea and Haverstraw bay, 
annoying both shores. The coimter movements of the Americans, 
however, forced them down to a point near Yonkers. The log 
of the Phoenix of August 14th says : " Weighed, and with the Rose, 
Tryal sch. & 2 Tenders anchored in 6l^ f. abreast of Colonel 
Phillips, distd. from each shore % mile." Here on the night 
of Friday, August 16th, they were surprised by two American 
fireships — a sloop of 100 tons and another smaller one, filled 
with combustibles — commanded by Captains Thomas and Bass. 
In the face of a terrific cannonade from the British warships, 
Thomas grappled the Phoenix, and Hass the Charlotta, set fire to 

# 

their combustibles, and then tried to escape by their rowboats, 

*]Mflr8. Lamb, the historian, in her article in Appleton's Journal (Vol. X, 
p. 386), says that Washington and his generals stayed several nights in the 
Maikor Hall, and that the southwestern room in the south front was the 
scene of several important councils of war. Although this is not impossible, 
the present writer has been unable to find documentary authority for a more 
precise statement than Mrs. Lamb's. 
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but six of lliem perished. Tlie Eritiali lost several lives. 
Charlotta was totally consumed, and the Phoenix was bi 
damaged, before the latter, with the Rose, Tryal and ShuloQ 
escaped. Lossing says that the vessels took refuge in the 1 
Neperhan haven. General Heath, General Clinton, and. oti 
witnessed the engagement, Ruttenber says that ttey atood 
high ground at Tonkers. One can readily imagine the ex< 
ment of Colonel Philipse and family on the night of the t 
as, awakened by the firing of cannon, tliey beheld the confli^ 
tion on the river and watched the desperate efforts of the Bri 
to disentangle themselves and escape. On the 18th, the Bri 
vessels discreetly dropped down the river and rejoined the i 
in New York harbor. 

Early on the morning of October 9, 1776, occurred anoi 
event, similar in kind but of a different complexion. ' 
Phrenii, Roebuck, Tartar, Tryal and two tenders from the Bri 
fleet again stood up the river, while before them fled si 
American galleys, small craft, and two large ships. The la 
were beached by the Americans just below the Manor House 
two of the galleys near Dobbs Ferry, General Heath, wh.o 
stationed at King's Bridge, instantly dispatched Colonel 'Sarf 
and 500 infantry, 40 light horse, Capt. Jotham Horton 
Knox's artillery with two 12-poundera and Capt, Edw 
Crafts with a howitzer to Philipse's and Dobbs Perry and s 
the tramp of their feet and the rumble of their wheels were he 
on the Neperhan bridge. Part of the force kept on to Dc 
Perry and part stopped at the Kanor House to succor the Am 
can ships. One of the latter was successfully floated by 
Americans, and the next day, most of the detachment retur 
to King's Bridge. 
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to aend Chief Justice Smith to the American Headquarters witi 
the proceedings of the conrt-niartial. Tbis Waphingtou peremi 
torily ri'fuacd, but said that he would send Major-Grpueral Heat 
to Philipse's Manor House at Yonkera to meet such officer of equs 
rank as Sir Guy might send. The Manor House (called " Phil 
tips's House ") is mentioned at liiis time in five official documcait 
from Washington to General Heath — one dated July 30th, on 
Julv 31st, and thrre datrd August 3d. Heath was ordered to Tt 
pair to tho Manor Jlousr on August .^th to meet the rppresentativ 
of the enemy, but he was to take care that the proceedings of th 
conference wei*e committed to writing to avoid all misconceptions 
and he was to countenance no procrastinating or evasive tactics 
The British representative was to be given dietinetly to und^ 
stand that either the murderer of Captain Huddy was to be givff 
up, or a British officer should suffer in his place. But the confaj 
enee, involving the threatened fate of the innocent Captain As^ 
never took place. On August 3d Sir Guy Carlpton wrote Wa^ 
inffton that he would not trouble him to send an officer of sue 
high rank merely to be the bearer of a bundle of papers, but ths 
thry would be sent in the ordinary course of conveyance. Th 
papers showed that Lippincott was acquitted ; and while Washinf 
ton was preparing to have Asgill executed, the latter's mothei 
Lady Asgill, appealed to the French government to intercede i: 
behalf of her son. As a consequence of diplomatic represent ati on 
from America's helpful ally, Congress, ou N'ovember 5th, directe 
Washington to set Asgill at liberty. 

This is but one of innumerable instances which show that wiil 
I'vcnts may not have occurred in the Manor House, it was a coi 
spirnons landmark in the literature of the Revolution and it 
prpsprvation is a vahiable help to an understanding of the histor, 
of that period. 

On Thursday, Kovembcr 20, 1783, a person looking out of a; 
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east window of the Manor Hall might have seen a little cavalcade 
of horsemen, uniformed in blue and buff, riding down the old 
Post road past the entrance to the Manor House grounds, and, 
clattering over the bridge across the Neperhan, disappear among 
the hills and woods to the south. The treaty of peace had been 
signed; the British had begun to withdraw their forces, and the 
little cavalcade was composed of Washington, Governor Clinton 
and others, en route to New York to take possession of the city on 
Evacuation Day.* 

Chapter XL After the Revolution, 
Although the War for Independence nominally ended the 
ancient feudal system in America, yet so deeply was it ingrained 
in the customs and land tenures of the State that traces of it per- 
sisted in the Hudson river manors further northf for more than 

* On the preceding night Washington had stayed at Edw. Cowenhoven's 
at Tarrytown. On the night of the 20th he slept at the Van Cbrtlandt man- 
sion near King's Bridge. 

fit ifl interesting to recall how difficult it was to eradicate the feudal 
system in New York State. After the new order had been established, the 
proprietors of the manor grants contrived a form of deed by which the ten- 
ants agreed to pay rents and dues almost the same as before. These tenures 
were odious to the tillers of the soil, but they were borne without violent 
resifitance until about 1839. Then the opposition manifested itself in what 
is known in our State history as the Anti-Rent War. The tenants of the 
Patroon Van Rensselaer, who had lately died, organized associations of 
•farmers for the purpose of devising means of relief. This was followed by 
open resistance to the service of legal process for the collection of manorial 
rents. In Orafton, Rensselaer county, a man was killed by a band of anti- 
renters, but the criminal was never discovered. The insubordination to law 
became tantamount to civil war, and the agrarian disturbance became so 
serious that Gkrvernor Seward had to order out the militia. In 1841 and 
1842 Governor Seward recommended arbitration and appointed three com- 
missioners to investigate and report, but nothing was accomplished. In 1845 
Governor Silas Wright declared Delaware county in a state of insurrection 
and recommended legislation for its suppression. At length the conviction 
of a few persons for resistance to the laws and their confinement in prison 
put an end to the operations of masked bands of outlaws. In their griev- 
ances, the anti-renters had a great deal of jx)pular sympathy, wliich finally 
found expression in a clause which was inserted in the revised 'Constitution 
of 1846 abolishing all feudal tenures and incidents, and forbidding the leasing 
of agricultural lands for more than twelve years. 
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sixty years after the war. Pbilipse JIaiior, however, having beffl 
confiscated, iniinediatfly became free soil in fact as well as name 
HO that the Manor IIo\ise stands as a momiment, not only to tbi 
manor system when it fionrished, but alao to the earliest and moa 
complete emancipation froiH its tenures when it was outgrown. 

In pursuance of tbe Act of CoufiscAtion of October 22, 177fl 
the CommiBsioners of Forfeiture sold the pr(«porty on Septembe 
9, 1T85. To " Cornelius P. Low of tbe City of New York, Got 
tlcman," they sold the Manor Hall and 320 acres of land fff 
£14,520. An idea of tbe increase of values is gained from the fac 
that while the whole 320 acres brought only about $72,000 ii 
1785, the single scant acre on which the Manor Hall now stands ii 
valued at $100,000. Mr, T>?w never occupied the property, bti 
sold it on May 12, 1786, to William Constaihle, another New Yor] 
City merchant. On April 39, 1796, the latter sold ifc to " Jacol 
Stout, Gentleman " of New York for £13,500, and on April 1 
1802, Mr. Stout and his wife conveyed it to Joseph Howland o 
Norwich, Conn., for $60,000. Mr. Howland, after giving severa 
mortgages on the property, made an assignment as an in-solvcn 
debtor on January 8, 1812. By a bill in chancery filed Decembe 
31, 1812, a mortgage given by Howland to Stout was . forecloaei 
and the premises were sold by the master April 20, 1813, fc 
Lemuel Wells of New York. Mr. Wells died February 11, 1842 
intestate, and a partition sale took place May 21, 1844, whei 
Lemuel W. Wells, a nephew of the last owner, bought in th. 
property. On December 1, 1849, Mr. Wells sold 6.&2 acres t 
Wm. W. Woodworth. On October 18, 1862, it was sold unde 
foreclosure of mortgage to James C. Ecll, who, on May 2, 1868 
sold to the village of Yonkers the reduced tract in which tbe housi 
now stands. One of the objects of this purchase by the village, a 
stated on page 37 ante, was the preservation of the Manor Hal 
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as an historic momiineiit. It servcnl as the Village Hall until 
1872, when it became the City I Tail, in which capacity it is used 
at the present time.* 

Appropriately as8ociate<l with the Manor Hall as the civic 
center of Yonkers and standing ujwn the east lawn of the grounds 
is the Soldiers and Sailors' Monument, This was erected under 
the auspices of the Soldiers and Sailors' ^lonunient Association 
and was dedicated on September 17, 1891, with elaborate cere- 
monies in the presence of 20,000 spectators. It was given by the 
Monument Association to the city of Yonkers and is included in 
the deed to the State of New York with the other Manor House 
property. 

The monument consists of a base, die plinth, die, cap, pedi- 
ment cap, shaft plinth, shaft and capital of dark blue Barre 
granite, thirty-five ioi't high, surmounted by a granite statue of 
a Color Bearer eleven feet high, making the total height forty- 
six feet. Around the base of the shaft are four brcmze statues, 
each seven feet high, representing the Infantry, Artillery, Cavalry 
and Xaval sendees. The monument is inclosed with a low granite 
coping about seventeen fe(*t s(juare. 

Under the Infantryman is the inscription: "Patriotism — 
To honor the men of Yonkers who fought to save the Union. 
1861-18G5.— Slavery Abolished." 

Under the Artilleryman : " Endurance — The Union is the 
Palladium of our Safety and Prosperity. (Washington.) — 
Credit Maintained." , 

Under the Cavalryman : " Valor — iFy paramount Object is 
to save the Union. (Lincoln.) — Let us Have Peace. (Grant.) " 

Under the Xavyman: " Courage — The Union Must and Shall 
be Preserved. (Jackson.) — The Union Saved." 



• Twice the Manor HaH lias been saved from destruction by fire by James 
W. Carter and wife, who have been the faithful custodians for the city for 
the past thirteen years. In October, 1896, it was threatened by the burning 
of the wrapping of a furnace pipe in the cellar; and in July, 1898, the roof 
caught fire from a plumber's portable stove. 
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The mnmiment was plajined by Mr. Georgi' II. Mitchell, of 
Chicago. The ffinr liron/i* statiicfi wc-re modeled by Mr. Lorado 
Tal't, after thi- designs for ih.- firnt thne hy Mr. J. E. Kelly, of 
New York, and aftei" a design for (he fuurlL hy Lieutenant Wash- 
ington Irving Cham-hers, U. S. N. 

The monument coat $10,500; the granite incloaure. $1,000; and 
the dedicatory exercises, contingent expenses, and the publication 
of a memorial volume, $3,500, making a total of $15,000 raised' 
by the association. This sum was? contributed by about 550 in* 
dividuals and by fifty organizations and entertainments. The 
individual enhsLTiptiona ranged from three cents to $1,050. ThC' 
naraea of those who contributed their means and services to the 
erection of this memorial, together with the names of those in 
whoae memory it waa erected and an account of the dedicatory 
exerciaea, are to be found in a volume entitled '* Yonkera in tbtj 
Rebellion," by Hon, Thomas Astley Atkins and Mr. John Wi8§ 
Oliver, 

One cannot look upon the old Manor Ilail without being moved 
to compare its present mth its former environment. If these 
ancient gray walls could speak, they could tell a wonderful story 
of the changes which thoy lia\'e witnessed during the 12i5 years 
which Lave elapsed since Washington and bis suite rode by 
on their way to take possession of New York upon its evacuation 
by the British, At that time, wooded hills stretched indefinitely 
to the north, east and south. To the west a narrow bank, with a 
grove of trees, sloped to the Hudson river, not 300 feet distant. 
Within 150 feet of the south porch, the Neperhan river flowed by 
unobscured save by a few millhouses on the north bank. At the 
foot of Dock street, abont 300 feet west of the house, the north 
bank of the stream projected into the Hudson a little point, al 
the end of which was a rock containing a huge iron ring used in 
warping vessels into the little Neperban harbor. The aspect oi 
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the Manor Ilall and its surroundings at that time is shown in the 
oldest known picture of the neighborhood — a sepia drawing in 
the possession of Hon. I). ^XfcN. K. Stauifer, of Yonkers, entitled 
and signed "A view of Phillip's Manor and the Rocks on the 
Hudson or North River in N. America. June 18, 1784. D. R 
Fecit." In this picture, drawn from a point south of the Neper- 
han and looking northward, the Noperhan occupies the fore- 
ground, plunging over a milldam at the right and joining the 
Hudson on the left. Below the dam there is a cluster of rocks in 
midstream. On the north bank, just below the dam, arc three large 
overshot wheels, furnishing power for the adjacent mill directly 
in front of the Manor Hall. Three large and half a dozen 
smaller buildings adjoin the mill, while over the roof of the lat- 
ter appears the stately Manor House. In the right background 
appear the primitive forests, while in the left flows the Hudson, 
beyond which appear the Palisades or '^ the Rocks on the 
Hudson." 

Such was the scene at the close of the Revolution. Seventy 
years later there had been comparatively little growth. In 1813 
there were only twenty-six buildings of all kinds scattered over 
the adjacent 320 acres. The Manor House and a dozen others 
were available for dwellings; five were saw, grist, plaster, and 
fulling mills ; five were barns and sheds ; one was a shop ; and one 
was old St. John's Church. 

To-day, a city of 72,000 inhal)itants has grown up around the 
old Hall ; the forests have disappeared ; the Noperhan has been 
buried from, siglit ; the Hudson has been driven back by filling in ; 
and the whole aspect of the region changed; but the Manor Hall 
remains, a silent monument to the changes of time and the 
mortality of generations. 



I 
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Vhaptet- XII. The Manor Hall To-day. 

The Munur Hall iiroptTiy, aa con\'eyfd to the village o£ ToukerB 
by James C. Bell and Harriet ITiouiaa Bell, liis wife, by warrautj 
deed Jatijd Msj 1, iBtiS, for the coii^deration of $44,000, era- 
bncea "All tbpae fourtoen certain lota, jjiecea or parcels of land 
sHoate, lying and being in tlie Town and Village of Yonkera, 
Ooouty of WeBtehester and State of New York, wbich, taken to- 
gether, aje botmded and described as follows: Beginning at S' 
point on the Westerly side of Warburton Avenue distant ITft^ 
feet South of the Southerly line of Wella Avenue, and runningi 
thence Westerly and parallel to Wells Avenue 200 feet to the 
Easterly aide of Woodworth Place ; thence Southerly along the 
Easterly side of Wctodworth Place 179 feet (i in. to the Northerly 
side of Doc^ Street; thence Easterly along tlie Northerly side of 
Doek Street to the Westerly side of Warburton Avenue j thenctti 
Kortherly along the \A^pstcrly side of Warburton Avenue 150 feet,! 
more or less, to the point or place of beginning, T(^ther with 
all the right, title and interest of the parties of the first part of, 
in and to the adjoining half of Warburton Avenue, Dock Street 
and Woodworth Place." Since the above quoted conveyance waa 
made, Warburton avenue has been widened 10 feet and Doek 
street about 5.5 feet, reducing the width of the Manor Hall 
grounds from 200 to 190 feet and the depth from 179.5 to 174 
feet. The plot contains a little less than an acre and is five min- 
utes' walk from the New York Central railroad station. 

The Manor Hall is a stone and brick structure shaped like a 
reversed letter L, its long arm extending toward the north and the 
short arm toward the west.* Its north end is 60 feet from War- 
burton Hall; its east front 75.5 feet from Warburton avenue; 

* The points of the compass mentioned in thia description are only approxi- 
mate. The direction of tlie principal length of the building is ahout twenty 
degrees east of north and west of south. Tlie dimensions here giren are in 
feet «jid decimals. 
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its south front 22 foet from Dock street; and its western end 
about 52 feet from Wood worth place. 

The building measures 26.1 feet across the north end of the 
long arm; 91.85 feet along the east front; 62.15 feet along the 
south front; 25.32 feet along the west end of the short arm; 36.43 
feet along the north side of the short arm; and 66.65 feet along 
the west side of the long arm. It will be noticed that the sum 
of the measurements of the western exposures (25. 32'+ 66.65'= 
91.97') slightly exceeds the length of the east front (91.85'). A 
similar discrepancy is observable between the total measurements 
of the north and south exposures. The building is not perfectly 
symmetrical in whole or in detail. 

The east front is of brick laid in Flemish bond. All other sides 
are rough gneiss rubble. The east wall is 1.7 feet thick. The 
other first story walls vary from 1.89 to 1.93 feet in thickness. 
The second story stone walls are about 0.25 of a foot thinner. All 
window spaces are squared up with brick. Beneath the window- 
sills, the brick-work is not as thick as the adjacent wall, and it 
extends low enough to permit inside window seats in the recesses 
within. The structure is two stories high, with attic in the hipped 
gambrel roof. The lower slopes of the roof contain dormer win- 
dows. The upper slopes of the roof are inclosed with a balus- 
trade, the space between the rails being nine feet. There is a 
cellar under the southern portion of the house. 

Near the middle of the south front, there is a colonial porch, 
about ten feet wide and six feet deep, with side seats between the 
pillars and pilasters. The steps are of red sandstone. On each 
side of the porch are two windows. In the second story, in the 
spaces corresponding to the door and four windows of the first 
story, are five windows. The windows and doorway are not 
spaced symmetrically. 

In the second story of the east front are eight windows, IJn- 
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1 thfiu in iho firet slory are eorrespouiliiig windows, ex- 
it tliat fhe spaces under the third window from the south and 
second window friMii tlio iiorth ans doorways with porehea 
ilar to that on iho smith front. 

There are also windows in the othor sides of the building. 
Where the windows have shnttern. those of the first st+iry arft 
outside and those of the second story inside. 

The jandis of the south front door are bevelled, Ihirinj; outward. 
The Jarnhs of the windows, except tJio^o oif what was the oM kit-| 
ehcn at ik' n.irlh vnd (not the cellar kiteheu) an- bevoled, flar- 
1 ing inward. 

All sills and linlcls arc nf ])ine or owk. 

Running the whole length of the cast front and of the weatem 

' side of the long arm under the second story window sills is a string 

Bourao of two layers of brick, projecting about three inches; and' 

under the string course on the east front is a beautiful colonial 

cornice. 

Ascending the south porch, one comes to a fine colonial door- 
way with fan-shaped transom. The door is a ponderous double 
door, constructed, in the Dutch style, in two parts, so that the 
lower half could be closed while the upper half remained open. 
The two halves are now fastened together. Itrs. Lamb says that 
this door was brought over from Holland in 1781 by the wife of 
the first lord of the Manor. Inside, one sees the great iron hinges, 
and the heavy lock, the latter 6 x 10 inches in size. 

The south door gives entrance to a hallway, 10.8 feet wide' 
and 21.4 feet deep. It is partly occupied by a staircase 4.3 feet 
wide, which makes two square turns in the ascent to the second 
story. The stairs and balustrade flare to a width of 6.75 feet at 
the bottom. The stairs are of the close-string construction, unlike 
the stairs in the East TIall in which the angle between riser and 
tread at the outer end is left c^en. In the rear wall over the first 
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landing is a window. In the rear wall under the second landing 
is a door. 

A doorway in the western side of the hall leads into a large 
room, which rnay be called the West Parlor, measuring 23.1 feet 
by 21.4 feet between walls. The latter dimension has been re- 
duced, however, to 19.5 feet by the closets on the north side which 
have been built out flush with the fireplace. The wooden mantle- 
piece with its conventionalized flower design and some of the 
other woodwork in this room are very old. 

A corresponding door in the eastern side of the hall leads to 
the famous East Parlor in which Mary Philipse was married to 
Col. Roger Morris and many other brilliant social events took 
place. This room is 22.6 feet square between walls, but it has 
been shortened to 20 feet one way by building closets on the north 
side flush with the fireplace. The walls and ceiling of this room 
are preserved in their original beauty. The fluted Corinthian 
pilasters embracing the doorways, the broken arch over the mantel- 
piece looking-glass, the paneled wainscoting, the deep window seats, 
and the arabesque ceiling are charming relics of colonial elegance. 
In the arabesque decorations of the ceiling are embraced two me- 
dallion busts of men,* two pelicans, two hunting dogs, four par- 
rots, eight figures of troubadours and cupids, etc. The blue slate 
mantlepiece is not antique, having been put in by Judge Wood- 
worth during his ownership as a sample of the product of a quarry 
which he owned. The original mantelpiece Avas of wood, and the 
fireplace underneath was originally open, not closed as at present. 
The closet door on the west side of the mantlepiece, now leading 
to a vault for city records, formerly led to an underground, arched 
chamber, the purpose and extent of which are now wrapped in 

* Tlieae were once thougjht to be portraits of lords of the Manor and may 
be such, although the Hon. T. Astley Atkins, an indefatigable investigator 
of the Manor House history, has not yet been able to establish their identity. 
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piysteiT'. Hany strange tales arc toM of this " cave " or passage 
way. By some it is aaid to have cNteiided to the river front and U 
have been designed as a secret aveuuc uf escape in time of danger 
By tluwe who believe the stories uboiit tho first lord having en, 
gaged in traffic with privateerB>iicii and pirates, it is said to havi 
been the passage by which forhiddcu goods were clandestinely m 
troduced into the Manor Honse. These stories, whether true oj 
not, are a part of the f<^-lote of the house and give to it the inde 
scribable romance that gradually grows up about an ancient struc 
ture like this. The door to the east of the fireplace leads into ta 
East Hall 

The East Hall, also entered through the southeast porch, i 
. 11 feet wide and 23 feet deep, extending oast and west. Lib 
the SoHth Hall, it is partly nreupicd by a broad staircase wit] 
picturesque balustrade terminatiug in a great spiral at the newe 
poflt. This stairway also makes two square turns in its ascent 
Over the first landing is a window aud under the second a rea 
door. 

North of the East Hall is a room 17.8 feet by 22.75 feet in size 
fonnerly used as tho family dining-room. Some of the woodworl 
here is original. In the middle of the northern partition ther' 
was formerly a huge fireplace and mantle. When the Mano 
Hall was remodeled for occupancy by the village authorities ii 
1868, the fireplaee was removed and the partition reversed, so a. 
to make a suitable reredos to the judge's bench in the adjacen 
courtroom. 

North of this room and occupying the remainder of the grounc 
floor were fonnerly the larder and kitchen, the latter beinj 
entered through the northeast porch. When the interior wai 
altered forty years ago, all of this space was thrown into oni 
apartment; 22.75 feet by 34.83 feet in size, for a courtroom. Tht 
judge's bench was at the southern end, backed by the old mantle 
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piece paneling which was formerly part of the dining-room 
cabinet work. 

Returning to the South Hall and going upstairs, one finds in 
the West Chamber, corresponding in size to the West Parlor 
below, much of the early woodwork. The great open fireplace 
is one of the attractions of this room. It is lined with fifty-three 
blue and white Delft tiles, five inches square, on each side — 106 
in all. These are extremely quaint, representing various biblical 
scenes with citations to the passages in Holy Scriptures which 
they illustrate. In this fireplace is a detached portion of the old 
fire back — a slab of iron 24 by 26 inches square upon which, 
crudely cast in relief, is represented Elijah being fed by the 
ravens. Underneath this scene is an almost undecipherable in- 
scription, and at the bottom the date and initials 17-B S D W-60. 
There is somewhere in the northern end of this room (or was 
years ago) a secret closet, now hidden or obliterated by the 
closets built on either side of the chimney place for the use of the 
city clerk. The Hon. T. Astley Atkins distinctly remembers 
hiding in it as a boy. 

Across the upper hallway, over the East Parlor, is the East 
Chamber of corresponding size, with some of the early woodwork. 

Passing through a doorway in the north side of the East 
Chamber one comes to the spacious Upper East Hall, corre- 
sponding in size to that below. 

A door on the north side of the hall opens into what is now the 
Common Council Chamber, occupying the remainder of the second 
floor, 22.75 feet by 53.2 feet in size. Formerly, a central hall- 
way extended the length of this floor with bedrooms opening off 
on either side. The attic floor over this space has been removed, 
thus giving the Council Chamber of the height of both the second 
story and attic. 

Returning to the Upper South Hall and ascending to the attic, 
one comes to apartiftejits lesa picturesque and commodious, but 
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to some people not less interesting tliau, those below. These afl 
the (lid alave.qiiarttTs. The rude plank floors, the thin partition 
and doors, the wooden latches, the wooden hingee with leatbff 
washers to prevent squeaking, the iinceilpd attic roof showinj 
the ancient hewn timbers of the gambrel or curb roof, and thi 
little dormer windows are all quaint reminders of tho jffiriot 
when slavery and villeinage existed on the JIanov and when nl 
less than thirty black and twuuty-sis white servants were qu^ 
fcred in this third story dormitory. As before stated, that poi 
tioii n£ the attic oci'iipying the norlhern fifty-three feet of 1^ 
house has been thrown into the room space of the Oonnci 
Chamber below, so that the present iittie aecommodationa give %i 
idea of the extent of the quarters whieh the fifty servant 
occupied. 

Ascending by a stepladder to the roof, it is found that t3i 
great L-shaped space within the balnetrade is not a flat platforrf 
as it appears from below, but consists of the upper slopes Qi 
either side of the ridge pole which characterize the gambrtl o' 
curb roof, From this uncertain footing a fine view of the Hud 
son and Palisades is had. 

The cellar extends only under the southern portion of thi 
building, the East Hall, and. the old dining-room befori 
mentioned. 

The West Cellar under the West Parlor is said to have been th 
kitchen of the First Lord. It is paved with stones eighteei 
inches square, some of which are fossiliferous and the source o: 
which is unknown. A mass of modern brickwork and a quantit; 
of election booths in storage prevent a detailed examination o: 
this cellar. 

In the corresponding East Cellar one can see the basemen 
walls, two feet or more thick, the hewn oak floor timbers over 
h<ad, and a large open fireplace with hewn timber lintel. Prea 
ent examination does not indicate certainly whether this waa j 
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practical fireplace or is simply the siipjwrt of the fireplace in 
the East Parlor above. Against the south and west walls is a 
low, thick, inner wall of masonry, about three feet high and 
three feet thick, the purpoj-o of which is not apparent. 

Opposite the northeast porch which shelters what was once the 
kitchen door, and about twenty-five or thirty feet therefrom, was 
formerly the drinking well, with a large cavity in one side for 
cold storage. 

Upon the southeast corner of the mansion is a fine bronze tablet 
bearing the arms of the Philipse family, reduced copies of the 
medallion busts which appear on the ceiling of the East Parlor, 
the seal of the Yonkers Historical and Library Association, and 
the following inscription : 

" Manor House of The ifanor of Philipsburg. The Manor 
was created in 1693 and by Royal Charter granted to Frederick 
Philipse. By act of the Legislature of the State of New York, 
the Manor was confiscated iu 1779 and sold by Commissioners of 
Forfeiture in 1785. The Manor House was purchased by the 
Village of Yonkers in 18()8 and became the City Hall in 1872. 
This tablet was erected by the Yonkers Historical and Library 
Association in 1899." 

As to the age of the build inc:, the print(Hl histories agree in the 
opinion that the southern portion, 62.15 feet by 25.32 feet, was 
erected bv the First Lord of the Manor in 1682* and that the 
northern extension, 66.65 feet by 26.1 feet, was added by the 
Second Lord in 1745. There are certain features of the ground 
plan and construction, however, which suggest that the propor- 
. tions properly accreditable to the First and Second Lords re- 
spectively are somewhat different from those above mentioned, 
but this cannot be determined without a more critical examina- 
tion than present conditions permit. 



* The date 1682 apjwars to have boon arrived at by induction. If Margaret 
Ilardenbrook Philij)se brouglit the soutli front door from IIoHand for this 
building in 1G^S1, as stated by Mrs. Lamb, the liouse must have been nearing 
completion at that time. Mrs. Philipse died in 1691. 
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Over all of that whidi has liere been described so imperfci 
there hangs an indescribRble atmosphere of tajvierj. There 
qnestions of conatmction suggested by the iiiiaymnutrical mi 
nrements which appeal to both the architect and the antiquai 
and which can be answered only by saeh an eoaminafion ae 
now impracticable. There are, or were, well-authenticated Be( 
closets or passageways whose whereabouts hare been lost. TS 
ifi a strong belief among some of the most careful sfudenta 
the hnildings that the Philipse family did not take away 
of their belongings, and that hidden somewhere in the mysterii 
recesses of this ancient pile are relics of tho departed glory 
Philipse Kanor which would shed a flood of ne\v^ light on ' 
history of this picturesque and famous monument to two an( 
quarter centuries of our social and p<^itical life. When 
building passes into the physical custody of the American See 
and Historic Preservation Society, an effort will be made to so 
these mysteries. 

Chapter XIII. Philipse Manor in. Literature. 

The Philipse family, Philipse Manor at lai^, and Pbili] 
Manor Hall in particular occiijiy conspicuotis places in the origii 
contemporary records of the colony and State down to about 17^ 
in the secondary histories of New York City and Weatchesi 
county written since that date ; and in a growing number of woi 
of fiction. The Manor Hall is mentioned in European, guide bot 
for tourists to America and also in Baedeker's " United States." 

Perhaps the best work of fiction dealing directly with the Mar 
Hall ia " The Continental Dragoon : A Love Story of Philif 
Manor House in 1778," by Robert Neilson Stephens. An intt 
esting story for children is "A Loyal Little Maid " by Edi 
Eobinson, but it cannot be ri^Hed on for historical accuracy. Jud 
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T. Astley Atkins, of Youkers, the delightful antiquarian, has in 
manuscript some tweuty-tivo chapters of legends of the vicinity 
which it is to be hoped will be printed. The following by him 
may be found in the Yonkers, ^\ Y., '^JStcUesnian" (newspaper:) 
"Legend of the Manor Well," May 24, ISIK); '"Mile Square 
Legends,'' September 24, 18i)0j ""A Legend of the Manor: The 
Secret Closet," May 2D, 18i)l; and '"A Legend of the Nepper- 
han," October 9, 1891. 

The best work of fiction dealing with the Manor at large during 
the Kevolution is '" The Spy," by J. Fenimore (hooper, a talc of 
the ^^eutral Ground in 1780. Sabine, in his "American Loyal- 
ists," and other authors have suggested that Mary Philipse was the 
prototype of the heroine, Frances Wharton. This can hardly have 
been the case, as Mary Philipse had been married twenty-two years 
at the period of the story. It is not unlikely, however, that the 
political situation of the Philipse family suggested some features 
of the plot, but the author has so skillfully located the scc^ne else- 
where and taken such license with historical facts that he cannot 
be charged with having portrayed any member of the Manor Hall 
family. A like similarity may be detected between the clandes- 
tine maritime ventures of a character in Cooper's " Water Witch " 
(period 171- ) and the alleged traffic of the first Lord of the 
Manor with privateersmon and pirates, but by giving his character 
the title of the Patroon of Kinderhook, locating his seat farther 
up the river, and making the period subsequent to the first Lord 
Philipse's death, he must be acquitted of an attempt to portray the 
latter worthy, however well he may have depicted the customs of 
the times. A sequel to Cooper's " Spy " will be found in " The 
Spy Unmasked," by H. L. Barnum. For a short story of condi- 
tions in the Manor at large in the Revolution, nothing is more 
delightful than Irving's '^ Wolfert's Eoost." Roe's "Near to 
Nature's Heart " may also be read with pleasure. 
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ROBERT FULTON CENTENNIAL. 



A Portion of the Addresses Delivered at the Public Meeting Held 
Under the Auspices of the American Scenic and Historic Preser- 
vation Society in the Building of the New York Historical Society, 
New York City, Thursday evening, November 14, 1907, upon the 
One Hundred and Forty-second Anniversary of the Birth of 
Robert Fulton, in the Centennial Year of Successful Steam Navi- 
gation Inaugurated by Him. 
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ROBERT FULTON CENTENinAL. 

Following are some of the addresses delivered at the meeting 
held under the auspices of the American Scenic and Historic 
Preservation Society in the new building of the Now York His- 
torical Society, New York City, on the evening of Thursday, No- 
vember 14, 1907, in commemoration of the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the birth of Kobert Fulton. (See page 84.) 

Address by Dr. George Frederick Kunz. 

Dr. George Frederick Kunz, President of the American Scenic 
and Historical Preservation Society, spoke as follows: 

We are assembled here to do honor to Kobert Fulton, who was 
born 142 years ago to-day and who one century ago successfully 
propelled the Clermont up the Hudson river by means of steam. 
John Fitch, James Watt and others had in turn done much to fur- 
ther this result, and John Stevens had even gone so far as to propel 
a boat by means of a screw propeller; his grandson, Edwin A. 
Stevens, being the first to apply this system to ferry boats. Never- 
theless, the Clermont was the first boat that successfully carried 
on a passenger service. 

Kobert Fulton, who was an artist with a wonderful mechanical 
bent, did not happen by chance^ upon the projx^r application of 
steam power to navigation, and this fact is satisfactorily proven 
by many other of his mechanical inventions. Unfortunately the 
worry and anxiety entailed by this crowning achievement brought 
him to an early grave. Fulton was unquestionably a mechanical 
genius, and we all realize the great value and importance of his 
invention, but while according him his well-earned meed of praise 
we must not forget the part played by good fortune in the success 
of inventions. While the successful inventor is hailed as a genius, 
the one who has not met with the requisite encouragement or 
opportunity is too often called a "crank;" although it frequently 
happens that his neglected invention is taken up and utilized in 
later years, long after he has passed away. 

[251] 
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It seeniB most fitting tliat on the waters of the river wbercc 
the first boat was propelled by steam with oommercial siicK^e 
there ^oald this yearlte jdaced a veAS^ named in honor of tl 
discoverer of the majestic etream. The Hendrik Hudflcm ca 
cany 7,500 passengers and the Adirondack accommodates tl 
same number. At the time the Clermont first piis.se(l up tl 
Hudson river the population of New Tork City was on]_y 75,0W 
and the two great river boats of to-day could have curried all t$ 
inhabitants to Albany in the course of five da;v^ Tlie populj 
tion of the city has increased so greatly that it would take thea 
nine months to accomplish this task at the prasent day. 

The ceoitury which has elapsed since the initial trip of ti 
Clermont has been signalized by max\-eloiia achieveracnts in tb 
physical and mechanical sci^ices. It is a rL-uiarkable eoiiicident 
that within a week of the hundredth anniversaiy of the sailln 
of the Clermont one of the greatest ocean liners, the Lusitania, h{ 
made the fastest time known in crossing the ocean — four day 
eighteen hours and thirty minutes — and the fact may be not^ 
that it carried $10,000,000 iu gold to re-lieve the present final 
cial situation, a situation produced by ponclitions that neither k 
isted nor could have been similarly relieved a century ago. Tl 
sister ship of the Liisitania, the Ifauretania, has jnst made th 
quickest trial trip ever accomplished and may hefore long sti 
further reduce the ocean record. 

On land, also, we have to record the great and evcr-increasin 
speed that has been attained by various types of locomotive! 
Trains have been driven by electricity at the rate of 100 miU 
an hour and only yesterday a steam locomotive developed a spec 
of 89,4 miles an hour. 

Last, but not least, in the domain of the air as well, we seei 
to be approaching the realisation of practical aerial navigatioi 
and in this very week we chronicle the establishment of the Seeg 
Halske-Schuelvart Electric Company of Germany, which will ei 
gage in the enterprise of building military airships to supply th 
world with them aa the Krnpps supply it with cannon. These aii 
ships will be able to outstrip in speed all the dirigibles so fa 
built, and the same company is also experimenting with flyin 
machines. 
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One hundred years ago the electric spark caused the super- 
stitious to marvel when it was discharged after some one had 
walked over a rug or when it was emitted from a rapidly revolving 
wheel. Since that time it has been utilized by Morse and others 
in the telegraph, by E<lison, Gray and Bell in the telephone, for 
the transmission of audible sound, and by Bell in his photophone 
which projects sound through the air from one distant point to 
another. It has also been used by Edison for recording sound 
in the phonograph and allied instruments, and more recently by 
Marconi in his wireless telegraj)h, by means of which we are en- 
abled, this very year, to send messages from continent to con- 
tinent, and to report the progress of the great ocean liner, laden 
with a treasure so rich that Captain Kidd's pales into absolute 
insignificance. 

Thus, in this year in which we celebrate the centenary of the 
opening of steam navigation on the Hudson, we have the two great- 
est ocean steamers, the greatest river boat, the fastest steam loco- 
motive, the beginning of the transatlantic service of the Mar- 
coni wireless telegraph, and the establishment of a regular and 
systematic manufacture of dirigible balloons, and it is possible 
that in the future airships may be propelled, terrestrial ma- 
chinery may be made to move, and submarine boats caused to go, 
by means of wireless transmission. 

In physical science the \vond<^rful lioentgen rays, through whose 
agency we can see through wood and produce a photograph of a 
breathing lung, have been of iucalculable value in many ways, 
and notably in the practice of surgery, enabling the surgeon to 
locate exactly any foreign body embedded in the human frame, 
and thus making it possible for him to operate with greater promp- 
titude and accuracy. And what shall we say of radium ? This 
mysterious substance or energy seems destined to revolutionize all 
our ideas concerning the characteristics and qualities of matter, 
and already some of the dreams of the old alchemists have seemed 
to be on the point of realization through its agency. Indeed, to 
use a popular phrase, it may almost be regarded as the " miss- 
ing link " between the materia] and spiritual conceptions of the 
universe. 

In 1893 there was grave dangers of great disorders in Chicago. 
The lake front was thronged with unemployed workmen, and had 
the national government betrayed any weakness or vaci\\a\ioTL Vix 
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dealing with the situation the results would have be^ exceed- 
111^7 serious. But the nation was f (»rtunatc enou^ to have a1 
ita head a man who had enjoyed the advantaging of a thoroT^ 
l^al training, and who had successively filled thef dffiees of sher 
iff, mayor and governor, before being called to tl^^ presidency. 
Cleveland's wide experience, coupled with his natural aptitude, 
enabled him to grasp quickly and surely the details at tibe situa^ 
tion and to find and apply the remedy with unerring accuracy. 
Without infringing any State, municipal or individual rights, bv 
. timdy Z^f Bonnal iecnti W aulhority, in a ^ d^ 
he changed the whole aspect of affairs. 

At the very time of these threatened disorders an exhiMtioB 
of quaint mediaeval armor was being held in Chicago. What 
a whimsical spectacle might have been afforded if the mob had 
seized upon these curious relics- and tipoped throf^ the streets 
of the ultra-modem city by the lake, armed with helms and hal- 
berds and brandishing the lances and claymores of tl^ oldesi time ! 
In selecting the President of the Hudson-Fulton Cdebration we 
have one who as lawyer, soldier, diplomat, district attorney, had 
many qualifications to render him eminently fit for the office. I 
refer to the next speaker, General Stewart L. Woodford.* 

It is scarcely necessary, in conclusion, to call attention to 
the fact that our Society, which has always been active in efforts 
to preserve the beauties of Niagara, Watkins Glen and Letch- 
worth Park, has not forgotten our glorious Hudson river, and 
that it was, thanks to the activity of the Society, guided by its 
founder and first president, Andrew H. Greene, that the Pali- 
sades wore at least partially rescued from destruction. 

Prof, Frederich R, Htdton's Address. 

Prof. Frederick R Hutton, President of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers and Professor Emeritus of Mechanical 
Engineering, at Columbia University, spoke as follows: 

It is my particular duty and privilege to speak upon the sig- 
nificance of Robert Fulton's achievement in 180Y, as it appeals 
to the mechanical engineer. 

♦ General Woodford spoke extemporaneously and was unable to furnish a 
copy of his remarks for publication. 
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I speak as the one honored this year with the Presidency of 
the American Society of l^fechanical Engineers, and as one in 
whose sphere of study the Fulton triumph was an epoch^narking 
event 

In the limited time at my disjwsal I shall make but two points: 

The first is that the mechanical engineer is the open and 
unblushing worshipper of what he calls Efficiency. It is the ratio 
or relation existing between what we put into a device or ap- 
paratus or machine as driving energy and what we get back from 
it as the result of its operation. Expressed as the mathematicians 
would do it is a fraction whose denominator is the effort or en- 
ergy put in as 100 per cent., and whose numerator is the effective 
output delivered. When the machine delivers everything put 
into it, its efficiency is 100 per cent., or it is a perfect service. 
As the efiBcicncy falls off from 100 vvc become less and less inter- 
ested in it. 

Every financier worships the same idea. His capital is the 
denominator; his profits are the numerator. The ratio, which is 
the interest on his capital, is the measure of the efficiency of that 
particular piece of business. 

Now, it is because Fulton's efficiency with the Clermont was 
higher than that of Ilumsey and Stevens and Fitch and Oliver 
Evans in America, and than that of Miller of Dalswinton and 
Symington and Hulls and Taylor of England, that we meet to 
honor him to-day. Ingenious and ca])able as Fitch and Evans were, 
they did not attain the practical success of Fulton. Indebted as 
Fulton may have boon to ideas of Miller and Symington in Eng- 
land, he yet made by combination a vessel to " get there," and 
the others had not done so at that time. 

It is but the history of the railway locomotive, where Stephen- 
son triumphs because by combination of ideas he makes a practical 
success. 

It was so with Morse and the telegraph, although Joseph ITenry 
sent signals over a wire before him. 

If we ever succeed in our struggle for the mastery of the air 
it will not be Maxim or Santos-Dumont or Langley, each of whom 
has contributed effectively to our practical knowledge and volume 
of data. It will be he who commercially, practically and ef- 
fectively solves the problem whose name we shall blazon. 
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My second point is a derivative of the first: Xliat the. measure 
of the effeetiveness of a machine or an apparatus, or an event, 
is the magnitude of the result which it produces. 

A steam hammer, for instance, when it comes forcibly down 
upon the forging below it, shaping it to new forms, cutting it like 
so much cheese or jelly, we call an effective tool. 

The scientist tells us that when we drop a stone in a pool the 
waves radiating from the area of displacement go unerrmgly in 
every direction to lose themselves only on the further ahores. 
When, therefore, on the great ocean we see a tidal wave swaging 
irresistibly against every shore, we know that some vcdcanie or 
seismic disturbance of enormous magnitude has set these ini^ty 
consequences in motion. So the presence here to-ni^t of ri^re- 
sentatives of important interests is the full confirmation of what 
it meant to slip the hull of the Olermont into the quiet watf^fs of 
the Hudson. We can follow tho wave in many directions: 

1. The steam ferry-boat is of all types the one which foPows 
most closely the mechanical impress of Fulton. Side-wheel driven 
and with an overhead beam for the engine. 

2. The Still River — Hudson, Ohio, Mississippi, Potomac, St 
Lawrence: Here the growth in size of type, power and luxury 
is from the modest 133 by 18 up to the 380 by 43 of the Hendrik 
Iludson or the 410^20 by 50 of the evening service. 

3. The Sound or land-surrounded sea-going type, exposed to 
ocean conditions for a short time or distance only: Here the 
growth is from 133 by 18 of the Clermont to the 440" by 52 of 
the Priscilla of the Fall River Line. In this same class are the 
Yale and Harvard in the turbine class from New York to Boston, 
although mechanically these belong to the class ahead in time of 
that on which Fulton made his impress. These are 386-foot 
boats. 

4. Then come the classes of the Great Lake steamers and of 
the coastwise traffic and the transatlantic freighters exposed to 
ocean conditions and rex^uiring both structure and propulsion 
adapted to their needs. 

5. And the Ocean Greyhound or fast passenger service, cul- 
minating in our present day in the Lusitania and Mauretania, 
essentially of 700 feet in length. 
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6. And finally the application of steam power to the warship 
and military vessel of any class : a wave started certainly by Ful- 
ton first of all, whatever share others may have had in the idea 
of the commercial or pleasure vessel. 

7. And the pleasure yacht class, although the first one was 
built by a successor of Fulton, but also a New Yorker, Mr. Chas. 
H. Haswell, who died only in May, 1907, in this city, yet had 
its first suggestion also from the Clermont and its achievement. 

And in conclusion, what of the Future? Will the growth of 
the size of engines and of vessels of commerce, of warships and 
cruisers, dim the brightness of the glory we are ascribing to 
Fulton to-day ? I think not, and for these reasons : 

The conception of the boat hull was not original with Fulton : 
boats had been built for centuries. But by experiment and study 
he worked out some solutions of the problems of resistance and 
stability, and made a wise choice or selection of beam to length 
and of depth to beam. 

The generator of power or the furnace and boiler were not 
original with Fulton. Smeaton, Newcomen, Savery and Watt 
had elaborated the boiler. 

The steam engine >vas not originated by Fulton. He bought 
a Watt engine for a price ; but the adaption of boiler and engine 
to its desired service and the selection of sizes were Fulton's. 

The propelling apparatus of paddle-wheels was not original 
with Fulton. Evans and Fitch had the concept of paddles, and 
Bell and Symington of England; but Fulton adjusted the pro- 
portions and float areas to the engine and boiler and hull, and 
the result of his critical and selective effort was " success." 
Fulton and his friend Livingston were also men of affairs, and 
protected themselves by securing a State patent or monopoly for 
the proposed service for long enough to get back the capital 
investment which they sunk. 

Now I submit that the oncoming of the turbine system of 
engines for propulsion in our day in no way reflects upon 
the greatness of Fulton's achievement in his, Nor the change 
which we shall also see from the steam-engine unit to the gas- 
engine unit for marine work. On the contrary, the very scope 
and extent of the growth of the future to which we look forward 

9 
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fat drclea ever wider and videx, meui only Ji grMtw ^ 
dirtJnggiAed nignrfiogneefoy the achievement of 1807^ im 
|or the f«me and the greatnew of him whO; «oi3^«ed- 
oarried it through. 

Addret* of Coft. George A. WfcOs. 
Capt. George A. White, AjBStstant Q«n«nA Manager 

findaon Hiver Day Line, epoke as fcdloWs; " ■^^'--t' 

I am veiy glad to say itoia personal knowledge, after i 
ol»eiryation, th^t enthoBia^tic appreciation of the beauties 
Hudson is increasing year by year. I separate the I 
enthnsiastia admiraticoi from {general nm of traffic. 
. The love ot ontrof-door life is a constantly growing ; 
the knowledge which is rapidly coming to onr people tha 
is no river in the world more.beaatifnl than the one at oui 
is anotl^r prominent factor. 

Other rivers may have their specialties, hut the Iliida 
a oombinati<wi of specialties which is wonderfully sati 
She combines tradition, history and romance with prest 
commerce in its most intereating phaat's. She combint 
lands in the narrow reaches of the upper river with the 
fiil contour of the Catskills ; a little further down, the &i 
rolling country of Dutcheaa and Orange counties co 
with the bewitching and unique waterway through the 
tains of the Highlands; then the succession of broac 
below, with the promintories of Stony Point and of Hook 
tain dividing them ; then the Palisades, of which this Soc 
so justly proud, and finally she flows past the great clu; 
cities which complete the pictura 

I have seen many of the other rivers and have enjoyed 
ind comparison here would be useless, but if one were i 
struct a Hudson Hiver, or one equally beautiful and intei 
in the valley of the Rhine, consider what he would have 
Another thing that streiigtheus my faith in the pre-emim 
the Hudson is the expressions I have heard from world tri 
and especially travelers from Foreign Nations. These ■ 
sions are almost without exception words of surprised adm 
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— Englishmen will exclaim, " So well wooded, don't you know." 
The Gkrman exclaims at the size as compared with the Bhine, and 
the height of the hills and the beauty of the mansions along the 
shore. The French traveler gives one a series of superlatives, 
but perhaps the best of all is the unqualified approval of the 
homecoming American after visiting the other prominent rivers 
of the world. 

I have been much impressed in visiting old-world cities and 
resort places, by the wonderful care with which they conserve 
every natural attraction that may possibly inure to the benefit of 
the Conmionwealth. The water fronts in the cities, wherever 
possible, are made prominent features in the municipal scheme 
of decoration. In London, the Thames Embankment; in Paris, 
the beautiful Parks and Boulevards along the Seine ; in Naples, 
the Grand Marina; in Florence, the fine walks along the poor 
little Arno ; in Antwerp, as you will remember, they have raised, 
a Promenade from which one can overlook the broad Scheldt, 
and in Switzerland natural beauty in every place is jealously 
guarded and taken advantage of. In this country New York 
has begun this scheme, and every one rejoices in the Riverside 
Drive, and in the Battery Park, and in such other places as we 
have, or contemplate, but along the Hudson the only other towns 
that have made any prominent feature of their river frontage 
are Nyack and Hudson. 

I have no doubt but that these conditions will improve as 
years go by, and it seems the province of this Society to en- 
courage and foster ideas that will lead to. better and more efficient 
ways and means for conserving all of the natural conditions. 
The old proverb " Familiarity breeds contempt " is probably re- 
sponsible for proper lack of appreciation of the natural advan- 
tages enjoyed. 

If Hook Mountain is torn down by the quarryman, it can 
never be replaced; if Storm King is defaced, the splendid north 
entrance to the Highlands, which nature has made one of the 
most imposing features of any river in the world, will be im- 
paired. Stony Point really looks more contented and robustly 
beautiful to me now as she basks in the security of permanent 
rest, which was made for her through the efforts of this Society, 
and the same is practically true of the Palisades. 



' The Hudflon Birer has be^i q^ken of a6 an opesi bode, 
probably oonld be said^ and baa beea i^d, of many <rtfaflr i 
bot tbe Hudson takes preoedenoe probably in tbia*— tbat 
not only an open book, but an estremdy wdl*r^uL Yolunie 
bas been read by millions of appreciative eyes during tfai 
years of ibe white man's dominati<m9 and its peeuliarj 
that the oftener it is read the better it is appreciated* 1 
consider is what makes it a classic river. Glassie kcaliti 
dassics of any sort are not considered ei^ecially oomMSoii 
America^ yet one can think, of no locality probaUy (nr no 
thing in America whidi would so well stand the teat of tl 
^uiren^nts. necessary to warrant the appellation. 

One hundred years ago tiiere was launched into the H 
water (I am sure you will permit me to &lj dassic wale 
.aelf-propeUing machine, called the ^ Clermont/' and progras 
made the Ic^ogest step since the world b^;an. Fani^ 
tense excitement of that first trip, each succeeding minut 
mile adding conviction and satisfaction, not only to Fult(H 
to every one on board. The story of that trip has been so 
retold that I am sure you are all familiar with it, but froo 
trip the Hudson River had a new factor to compete witl 
80 also had the transportation methods of the world, fo 
quick eye of commerce realized at once that this first coi 
cially practical boat opened a new page in its history. 

We are all proud to own that the charming Hudson "^ 
should have been the theater of so important a drama i 
world's work. The first act was not only amazing, but sta 
to all who saw it or were familiar to its actions; sailorme: 
landsmen alike were dumbfounded. The play still goes o: 
the end does not seem to be in sight. The Hudson River to< 
lead and still holds it for river steamboats. In the year 
it is expected that there will be placed in commission o 
Hudson a still finer and more commodious steamer than any 
craft yet constructed, and her name will be " Robert Fulto 

We must not think that the triumphs of Fulton were e£ 
acquisition or were guess-work, but rather remember him as 
ing with that persistence and faith that knew no turning 
which nothing could discourage. Now every marine euj 
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harks back to precedent and data of which he has volumes. We 
can picture Fulton, with failure of one device following failure 
of another, no precedent, but abundant courage, and possessed 
of that rare ability of railing at defeat. 

The first boilers were made of copper, which were generally 
pretty good, except for their liability to burst. This liability 
so affected nervous patrons that Fulton had large, comfortable 
barges constructed for the timid ones, and he towed these behind 
the steamers. The " Lady Clinton " and " Lady Van Rens- 
selaer " were the first of these types. The great monopoly of 
navigating New York waters, including those of New York 
harbor, by steam, secured from the Legislature by Fulton and 
Livingston, proved undoubtedly their opportunity for making 
good on the large investment of labor, brains and capital, which 
they had put into the steamboat business, but the monopoly was 
too good to last overlong, and in 1824 the great trial in the 
United States Supreme Court, before Chief Justice Marshall, 
settled once and for all that the general government was sponsor 
for navigation on all waters except those entirely within State 
boundaries. After this monopoly was broken, business grew 
very rapidly and many fine steamers were built. Fierce compe- 
tition was frequent and many fortunes were lost and some made. 

In the late forties, the Hudson River railroad began to cut 
into the steamboat earnings seriously, and the result was a de- 
pression for a long period. From the seventies, however, steam- 
boat growth and business has been generally good until the pres- 
ent year, which is undoubtedly the largest in the history of the 
river transportation. 

A comparison of the Hudson River type of paddle-wheel boat 
with boats of other nations is quite interesting. You will find 
that English, French, German and Italian paddle steamers make 
no us© of the overhang, or guards, as we call them, for service; 
they are simply built in foreign boats as a protection about the 
wheels. With us about 40 per cent, of the deck room is on this 
overhang, or outside of the hull of the ship. The American pas- 
senger demands shelter from weather, seating and feeding privi- 
leges, and generally luxurious accommodation, and he gets theim. 
The English idea seems to be simply to get there, while protec- 
tion and comfort are left for the passenger to supply for himself. 
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Fulton^B great disappointmest and loes wli«a hia first boat 
destroyed on the Seine, juBt before she was to have beea tried; 
probably all for the best. It was nndotibtedly a good thinj 
the Hudson River interests. One can probably not find. 
vhere in the world or in fact imagine any better plactf fo: 
development of steam craft than here. The long straight ei 
of the river, which ie so protected that high seas are «] 
impossible in any part of it, makes it as safe as the tradit 
mill-ptHid. It starts at the sea from the greatest port and nU 
olis of the country, and carries its commerce on through a I 
ef mountains to the State capital and distributii^ point, 
miles inland, with a rise of less than two feet, so that its 
Tent is a i^ligible quantity. Its valley for the whole com 
like a beautiful gardei spot and the cities and villages aloi 
shores are prosperous and beautiful, so we see that both n 
and human effort have combined and ccmspiied to make 
valley the natural home of the steamboat, and such a him 
BO other watercourse could offer; in fact nowhere else i 
inch an outlay of capital in steamboat property, as we see i 
Hudson, be warranted. 

In figuring the elements of danger that enter into tranaj 
tion one can, in the Hudson, eliminate entirely shipwreck ci 
.by stress of weather, and most of the other factors of insec 
are minimized, as the close shallow shores and the light- 
steamers make a combination which, with the overhanging gii 
afford an emergency safety landing place at almost any 
along the course. In the old racing days there were two or 
disasters, and there may be more, but generally speaking, 
can think of no more possible security in travel than here. 
freedom from heavy seas is one of the reasons why our p; 
steamers can be built with such large overhanging guards 
such large superstructures, which two points so amaze 
English marine friends. 

A few years ago I was in a little-known marine exhibit o: 
upper floor of the Soiith Kensington Museum, London, and 
I saw a complete model of one of the old Hudson River 
wheel boats. To the mind of many of the foreign peoples, i' 
unquestionably classed as a freak.; the walking-beam (al 
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never seen in Europe) , the wide guards, the great superstructure, 
and all the rest; but we can set the Hudson River steamboats 
down in marine history as the aristocrats, the nobility, and the 
first families of the whole steamboat world, fathered by Bobert 
Fulton and maintained and developed by the principles he 
established. 

Three Errors About Robert Fulton Corrected. 

From the historical address by the Secretary of the Society 
the following is extracted, with confirmatory letters at the end: 

The mistakes of a historian live forever. An original enror 
in a history is multiplied indefinitely by those who refer to it as 
an authority, and it breeds no end of confusion. The fact tha!t 
Untruth travels leagues while Truth is putting on his boots is 
notably illustrated in the erroneous statements concerning Ful- 
ton, three of which it is the purpose of this portion of my paper 
to correct. These misstatements refer 1st, to the date of th^ 
first trip of the " Clermont f^ 2d, to the date of Fulton's death, 
and 3d, to the place of his death. 

First : The correct date of the starting of the ^* Clerdiont " on 
her initial trip was not in September, but was Monday, August 
17, 1807, as indicated by the following extract from the 
American Citizen, printed at New York on that date: 

" Mr. Fulton's ingenious Steam Boat, invented with a view to 
the navigation of the Mississippi from New Orleans upwards, 
sails to-day from the North Eiver, near the State Prison, to 
Albany. The velosity of the Steam Boat is calculated at four 
miles an hour; it is said that it will make a progress of two 
against the current of the Mississippi ; and if so it will certainly 
be a very valuable acquisition to the commerce of the Western 
States." 

The date of the " Clermont's " arrival at New York on her re- 
turn was Friday, August 21st, as is shown by the following let- 
ter from Fulton, printed in the American Citizen, Saturday, 
August 2 2d. The letter is erroneously dated August 20th. It 
should have been dated the 21st, as Friday, the date of his return, 
was the 21st: 
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JSiBiW YoBX^f Avgust 20 [2 
To the Editor of the American Citizen. 

Sir, . . 

I arrived this afternoon at 4 o'clock in the steamboat 
Albany. As the success of my experiment gives me great 
that such boats may be rendered of much importance t 
country, to prevent erroneous opinions^ and give some satisf i 
to the friends of useful improvements, you will have the 
itofis to publish the following statement of facts : 
' I left New YoA on Monday at 1 Vdock, and arrived at 
Snont, the seat of Chimcellor Livingston, at 1 o'clock on TtK 
lime 24 hours, distance* 110 miles; on Wednesday I -Sep 
irom the Chancellor's at 9 in the morning, and arrived 4t A 
iM; 5 in the afternoon, distance 40 nules, times 8 hours ; the 
of this is 160 milesi, in 32 hours, equal near 5 miles an ho 

On Thursday, at 9 o'clock in the morning, I left Albany 
mrrived at the Chancellor's at 6 in the evening; I started 
thence at 7, and arrived at "New York on Friday at 4 i 
afternoon, time 30 hours, space run through 150 miles, 
6 miles an hour. Throughout the whole way my going ai 
turning the wind was ahead ; no advantage could be drawn 
my sail&r — the whole has, therefore, been performed b; 
power of the steam engine. 

I am, Sir, 

Your most obedient, 

EOBEBT FULT 

At the bottom of the foregoing letter the editor appends 
following comment: 

"We congratulate Mr. Fulton and the country on his si 
in the Steam Boat, which cannot fail of being -very adva: 
ous. We understand that not the smallest inconvenience i 
in the boat either from heat or smoke." 

Second: The correct date of Fulton's death is Februar 
1815. The statement that he died on the 24th is attributa 
an error of Fulton's own intimate friend, Cadwallader C( 
who, in his " Life of Fulton,'^ published in 1817, says: 
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^' His disorder increased and on the 24tli day of February, 
1815, terminated his valuable life. * * * His corpse was 
attended from his last residence (No. 1 State street) by all the 
officers of the national and state governments/' etc. 

Beigart, in his '' life of Fulton/' published in 1866, makes 
the same statement, but he carries no weight as independent 
authority, for his words are identical with Colden's and are un- 
mistakeably copied from the latter. Beigart says : 

" His disorder increased, and on the 24th of February, 1815, 
terminated his valuable life. * * * His corpse was attended 
from his last residence. No. 1 State street, by all the officers of 
the national and state governments," etc. 

As Beigart followed Colden, so others have followed either 
the same author or Beigart himself, and thus the statement that 
Fulton had died on the 24th and that he died at No. 1 State 
street has been indefinitely multiplied. 

The evidence that Fulton died on February 23d is as follows: 

The New York Evening Post of February 23, 1815, says: 
'^ The public has sustained an irreparable loss in the death of 
Eobert Fulton, Esq. He breathed his last early this morning." 

The Evening Post of February 24th says : " Died on the 
23d inst. * * * Eobert Fulton." 

The Commercial Advertiser of February 24th says: ^' Died on 
the 23d inst. * * * Eobert Fulton." 

The Gazette and General Advertiser of February 24th says: 
" Died, yesterday morning, between 9 and 10 o'clock, after a very 
few days' illness, Eobert Fulton, Esq." 

The following death announcement appeared in the Courier 
and Mercantile Director of Saturday, February 25, 1815: 
" Died : On Thursday morning, between 9 and 10 o'clock, after 
a very few days' illness, Eobert Fulton, Esq." 

The foregoing quotations are sufficient to fix the 23d as the 
date of Fulton's death, but it will be interesting to quote in 
confirmation the letter of Dr. David Hosack, which appears in 
the appendix to Colden's " Life of Fulton/' in which Doctor 
Hosack says: ' 

"I did not visit Mr. Fulton until the night preceding hia 
dissolution. * * * Between 11 and 12 o'clock of the night of 
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the 22nd of February, I was requested to visit him in consulta- 
tion. * * * The morning of the succeeding day closed his 
important life." 

Third: Fulton died in Marketfield street, now Battery place, 
west of the foot of Broadway, New York City, not at No. 1 
State street. In order that the references to " Marketfield 
street," "opposite Battery" and "near the steamboat wharf," 
may be understood, it should be explained that in 1815 the street 
now called Battery place was known as Marketfield street. At 
and north of Marketfield street the Hudson River then came up 
to Washington street. On the south side of Marketfield street 
Battery Park had been filled in only as far as Greenwich street. 
The water, therefore, came up to what is now the middle of 
Battery place along its length between Greenwich and Washing- 
ton streets. Extending southward from Marketfield street in 
a line with Washington street was a steamboat wharf, the Bruns- 
wick line of steamers starting from the inside of that wharf. 
The West Battery, later called Castle Garden and now the 
Aquarium, stood where it now stands, of course, but as Battery 
Park was not then filled out to its present frontier, the Battery 
was a little island, connected with the land by a foot-bridge. 
It is opposite the block between Greenwich and Washington 
streets. 

Now for the authorities as to the place of Fulton's residence 
when he died. Fulton's name first appears in the city directory 
in 1809.* Following are quotations from the directories for the 
seven years from 1809 to 1815. In addition to the year, the 
month of publication is given when indicated on the title page : 

Longworth's Directory, 1809 : " Fulton, Robert, 100 Reed st." 
' Longworth's Directory, July 4, 1810 : " Fulton, Robert, 100 
Reed st." 

Longworth's Directory, July 4, 1811 : " Fulton, Robert, 133 
Chambers." 

Longworth's Directory, July 4, 1812: " Fulton, Robert, Mar- 
ketfield opp. Battery." 

* His residence in 1807 is indicated by a little manuscript book kept by him, 
now in possession of his grandson, Robert Fulton Ludlow of Claverack, N. Y., 
which contains the following entry in that year : " March the 10th. Took 
lodging at Mrs. Loring's, New York." Longworth's City Directory for 1807 
contains the following: " Loring, Mrs., 13 Broadway." 
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Elliott's Directory, 1812 : " Fulton, R., civil & mil engin 2 
Marketfield." 

Longworth's, July 5, 1813 : " Fulton, Robert, Marketfield op- 
posite Battery." 

Longworth's, June 9, 1814: " Fulton, Robert, Marketfield op- 
posite Battery." 

Longworth's, 1815 : " Fulton, widow of Robert, 353 Broad- 
way." 

It may be observed in passing that No. 2 Marketfield street 
may not be identical with No. 2 Battery place. Where houses 
were not officially numbered they v^rere given numbers in the order 
in which they were located. Elliott's Double Directory of 1812 
shows that there were only two residences in Marketfield street 
at that time, and Fulton's was the second. 

The directories not only indicate that Fulton lived in Market- 
field street, but they also positively indicate that he did not live 
at No. 1 State street, for that building was occupied in 1815 
and for a few years previously by William Neilson and William 
Keilson, Jr. 

The next evidence is afforded by contemporary newspapers: 
The New York Gazette and General Advertiser of February 
24, 1815, in its notice of Fulton's death, says: *^ His friends 
and fellow citizens are requested to attend his funeral on Satur- 
day next at 4 o'clock in the afternoon, from his late residence in 
Marketfield street near the steamboat wharf." The Courier 
and Mercantile Directory of Saturday, February 25th, says: 
" His friends and fellow citizens are requested to attend his 
funei-al, at 4 o'clock this afternoon, from his late residence in 
Marketfield street, near the Steamboat wharf." 

Still another authority for the Marketfield street location is 
the Messrs. Prime, sons of Nathaniel Prime, who lived at No. 1 
Broadway at the time of Tulton's death. In Valentine's Corpo- 
ration Manual for 1850, on page 416, is a brief history of No. 1 
Broadway, furnished by the Messrs. Prime. It says, with refer- 
ence to the old house then standing : " This house was erected 
in 1760 by the Honorable Captain Kennedy, * * * At the 
period of its erection the garden in the rear extended to the Hud- 
son. * * * From this house, anxious eyes watched the destruc- 
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tion of the Statue of George III. * * * Sii]] later, others 
looked sadly on the Funeral of Fulton, who died in a house 
which had been built on what was once the garden." 

" The house which had been built on what was once the gar- 
den" is more particularly indicated in the following letters from 
Miss Cornelia Prime of Huntington, L. I., who was born in the 
room in which Fulton died: 

Hdhtington, N. Y., Feb. 8, 1908. 
Edward Hagaman Hall, Esq., Secretary 

The American Scenic & Historic Preservation Society, 
Tribune Building, New York City. 
Dear Sir: 

Pardon the delay ia replying more fully to your letter of 2nd 
December, 1907. My Grand Father Nathaniel Prime owned, 
and resided at No. 1 "Broadway, from 1810 to 1831. 

My father Eufus Prime resided at No. 1 Battery Place, from 
1829 to 1840. (T infer that Battery place, previously, had been 
called Marketfield St.) 

My uncle Edward Prime resided at No. 1 Broadway, for a 
number of years subsequent to 1840, Later on, the property 
passed out of the hands of the Prime family, and the building 
was added on to, so as to fill in the gap between it and No. 1 
Battery Place, and the enlarged structure was known as the 
" Washington Hotel." Shortly before the latter was torn down 
by Cyrus Field, escorted by ray Father, whose wish it was, T 
revisited the room that I was bom in, a rather small one only 
reached by passing through a larger one. You have my Father 
Mr. Bufus Prime's authority and that of many of the old mem- 
bers of our family for the statement that my Brother Temple 
and myself were bom in the above described chamber, the identi- 
cal roofn where Robert Fulton died (U No. 1 Battery Place, in 
the same "house which bad been built on what was once the 
garden." In 1838, a small bit of the garden still intervened be- 
tween the two houses, which were so situated that a handful of 
gravel could be thrown from one of the windows of No. 1 Bat- 
tery Place against a rear window of No. 1 Broadway, a pre- 
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concerted signal carried out between the two families, to summon 
hastily, at night, the nurse at my birth. 

The above facts have been impressed on me ever since I can 
remember. 

Possibly, some day, I may find the deed of the purchase, by 
my grandfather, of No. 1 Broadway, and a description of the 
property. 

Yours very truly, 

CoBNBLiA Prime. 

Huntington, N. Y., Feb. 22, 1908. 

Edward Haoaman Hall, Esq., Secretary, 

The American Scenic & Historic Preservation Society, 
Tribune Building, N. Y. 
Drar Sir: 

Since the writing of my letter to you of Feb. 8th, I have found 
the following entries in my father Rufus Prime's diary: 

"Monday, 27 November, 1848: Sold Property 1 Broadway 
and 1 & 3 Battery Place at Public Auction for $34,300. 

"Wednesday, 20th December, 1848: Went to Wall St. at 
11 a. m. At 3 P. M. delivered Deeds & ree'd payment for Prop- 
erty Comer Broadway & Battery Place." 

Very truly yours, 

Cornelia Prime, 

Huntington, N". Y. 
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BICENTENARY OF LINNAEUS. 

At the Celebration of the 200th Anmversary of the Birth of 
LinncBus, Held in the City of New York on May 23, 1907. 

As described on page 82 of this report, George F. Kunz, Ph.D.y 
President of the American Scenic and Historic Preservation 
Society, spoke as follows: 

Linnaeus was a great scientist, and the conquests of science 
have done more to advance the world than wars, which science 
may yet render impossible. It was thirty years of scientific 
research in Germany that gave us artificial indigo. It was pure 
scientific research that led Moissan, Cowles and Acheson to dis- 
cover independently an abrasive substance of a hardness between 
the diamond and the sapphire; and then Moissan by scientific 
deduction worked out the genesis of the hardest and most fearless 
of gems, which, though obtained only in the form of powder, 
was still the diamond. Within the past quarter of a century we 
have seen air, oxygen and hydrogen liquefied, giving us tempera- 
tures absolutely unknown in nature before, and also the electric 
furnace, giving an extreme heat such as has perhaps never existed, 
unless it be on the surface of the sun. 

Jade, the Chinese stone, has been knowTi in China for more 
than a thousand years. Some believe that it was known to a 
prehistoric race the existence of which was almost unknown to 
the Chinese, and whose onlv records extant are found as we find 
the evidence left of the mound-builders, who passed away before 
the advent of the white man in North America. It was not until 
1866 that Damour, a scientist, separated jade into two distinct 
minerals, nephrite and jadeite; and one of those into two varie- 
ties, jadeite and chloromelanite — facts unknown to the Chinese, 
though they apparently knew and understood every tiny frag- 
ment they had ever seen of this mineral. It was the scientist 
who took three red stones belonging to the King of Burmah or 
to the Emperor of China, and proved to him that one was a 
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ruby, one was a spinel, and the third a tourmaline, and not all 
rubies, as they had been regarded for a century or more 
previously. 

Moses was the first great systematizer, and his original assem- 
blage of the people in tens, hundreds and thousands, is carried 
out in the military systems of to-day, and is again reflected in 
our own and in the monetary systems of many of the European 
nations, and more especially in that indispensable and scientific 
international system of weights and measures, the metric system. 
It was Alexander who conquered the eastern world, bringing 
back with him much refinement, and possibly also the valuable 
and industrious silkworm ; and it was he also who discovered that 
the carrying powers of his camels were doubled if he employed 
a gold medium of exchange instead of silver. Caesar, in his 
attempt to conquer the world, did much toward the dissemination 
of education and civilization, from which Rome greatly benefited. 

Napoleon upturned and readjusted the treasuries of a number 
of kingdoms, duchies, cloisters and churches in Europe; and, 
even though his regime was attended by frightful loss of life, 
marked and permanent improvement has followed it. But it 
was La Sage, a scientist, who compiled a great work for Napoleon, 
from which he learned what noble families had lived in all times, 
and what campaigns had been fought by the various conquerors ; 
and it was a thorough study of La Sage's work that had much 
to do with giving Napoleon an idea as to what worlds others had 
conquered, and what parts of this world were left for him to 
isubdue. 

It may not be generally known that it was one of our New 
York scientists, Dr. Melvil Dewey, who introduced the card cata- 
logue system of cataloguing books, which led to the present sys- 
tem of keeping books by the loose-leaf system. 

It would be easy to mention many who have materially assisted 
in the advancement and organization of the multifarious affairs 
of mankind ; but the other and lower creations of nature outnum- 
bered mankind many thousand times, and the co-ordination of 
scientific nomenclature covering this vast domain is due to the 
great Carl von Linne. Until his time, an animal was known as 
a deer in English, a Hirsh in German, a cerf in French, and by 
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fifty other names in as many different languages. By applying 
two or three words as a name to every creature that flies in the 
heavens above, that dwells in the earth beneath or in the waters 
under the earth, he made it possible for the scientist, whether at 
the Cape of Good Hope, in Greenland, in New York, or in the 
Sandwich Islands, to know not only just what living form was 
referred to, but also to understand immediately to just what 
genus, class, species or variety, this living organism belongs. 

The Linnsean system has also greatly aided scientific classifica- 
tion in natural history, which, in connection with medicine, has 
given us the connecting link in the science of biology and bac- 
teriology. The Linnaean system compares with the natural his- 
tory of to-day as alchemy does with chemistry, as astrology and 
fortune-telling with astronomy and medicine of the present time. 

It is strange that, as well-planned and admirable and successful 
as the LinnsDan system is when applied to the nomenclature of 
animate objects, it was absolutely rejected by the then mineralo- 
gists and chemists, as the chemical equivalents and the structure 
are frequently better expressed by a single term than they would 
be by a binominal system. 

Had a Linnsean system existed when Adam and Eve were in 
the Garden of Eden, there would be no dispute to-day as to 
whether the " apple " which caused their expulsion from the 
Garden was the identical kind of apple that has caused so many 
boys to be driven from gardens and orchards wherein they tres- 
pass to-day, or whether it was a pomegranate, an orange, a lemon, 
or some other fruit of which we have no knowledge. If Noah 
had known a Linnsean system when he took his animals into the 
ark, and had so named them, how helpful that would be to us 
to-day ! There would not be the doubt in the minds of the few 
who still maintain that evidences of the flood are to be found in 
fossil remains, since these would belong to those animals that 
were destroyed at the time of the great flood. 

We have recorded a history of the past, to-day we have heard 
much of Linnaeus and his time: let us speak now of the present 
For a quarter of a century it has been our pleasure to know one 
of the most ardent disciples of Linnaeus that has lived in our 
land; and had it not been for his untiring zeal, his keen judg- 
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ment, his constant application, it is a question whether we would 
be assembled to-day to dedicate this bridge to the memory of 
LinntDus. We remeniber twenty-five years ago when be first 
appeared before the Academy of Sciences, and it is almost that 
long ago that he first suggested a botanical garden. The Botanical 
Garden undoubtedly influenced tbe Zoological Park, and each 
successive scientific institution has strengthened the others, so 
that, as science stands \mited to-day, New York is perhaps and 
will long remain one of tbe leading scientific cities in the country, 
if not tbe foremost ; and no one more than our esteemed President 
of the New York Academy of Sciences, and Director of tbe 
Botanical Garden, Dr. X. L. Britton, has assisted in the unifica- 
tion and tbe advancement of our greatest Academy of Sciences. 
Dr. Britton was the pioneer with the Botanical Garden. Pro- 
fessor Henry Fairfield Osborn, another disciple of Linnseus, was 
the pioneer in tbe Zoological Park, which has been so ably con- 
ducted and carried on through that indefatigable worker, Dr. 
W. T, Homaday, who brought to his task a world-wide experience 
o£ animals, their habitats and their characters. Therefore it 
seems eminently fitting that this bridge should form a connecting 
link between these two Siamese Twins, as it were, of botany and 
zoology in tbe United States. 

It is science that gives us this well-ordered Bronx Botanical 
Garden, which, beautiful as it is, is a living botanical exposition, 
made possible through tbe organization of Linnieus, the energy, 
industry and intelligence of a Britton, the generosity of the 
founders and its trustees and tbe encouragement of our great city 
of New York. 

Although historic sites and buildings may be marked with 
tablets or with monuments of stones, yet it was Nero who removed 
the Greek inscription, and placed bis own, over tbe architrave 
of tbe Parthenon. In 1881 we were surprised to see some stone- 
cutters removing from within the laurel wreaths on the archea 
of the bridge across the River Seine the raised letter N placed 
there by Napoleon III, and a few days later to see them incise 
■ttie letters R. F. (Eepublique Frangaise) where tbe N had for- 
merly been. 

The value of preserving historic sites or commemorating his- 
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toric events by indestructible means, such as medals or engraving 
in stone or metal, has always served as a great benefit to those 
who were to follow. A simple tablet on the summit of the Jura 
Mountains tells one when, where and how the great Napoleon 
crossed those mountains. A tablet in Russia relates that Napo- 
leon entered Russia at this point with sev^i hundred and twenty 
thousand men, and less than a year later returned with an army 
of only a hundred and twenty thousand, having lost six hundred 
thousand. 

The use of metal and baked tiles for the perpetuation of por- 
traits and historic events forms one of the most feasible and 
enduring means. It is due to the coins and the medals that have 
been struck since about the seventh century B. C. that we have 
an almost unbroken line, for the past twenty-four centuries, of 
portraits and history ; and to Assyrian baked tablets, that we have 
some four thousand years of history recorded. 

There should be a most stringent law, a national law, rigidly 
enforced, for the pimishment of any vandal who destroys, either 
wantonly or for the purpose of loot, any monument, as, for in- 
stance, the Andre Monument on the banks of the Hudson and 
the tablet marking the Slocum disaster. 

It is the honor and pleasure of the American Scenic and His- 
toric Preservation Society to take part in this historic event, 
and it is its official function to describe accurately the event in 
its Annual Report edited by our able Secretary, Edward Haga- 
man Hall, and published by order of. the Legislature of this 
State. So. the record of this event will appear in series with 
that of the dedication of Stony Point as a park ; the rededication 
of the Andre Monument; the preservation of the Palisades; the 
McGowan's Pass tablet; more recently the acceptance of the gift 
of three miles of one of the most beautiful ravines on the con- 
tinent, containing three fine waterfalls, presented to our State 
by the Honorable William Pryor Letchworth, for which the 
Society is to act as a Trustee; and the State's acquisition of 
Watkins Glen. 

[end.] 



